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B' 76 major into ot 100 iſe and 
2 writings of Dr. Smollett, it is thought; proper to 
preſent the reader with a ſketch .of thoſe yariatious of 
manners in Europe, which gave rits to that particulat N 
ſpecies of writing for which which he was ſo much dif- 


gil 


tinguiſhed. 

Some very early cuſtoms and inſtitutiom Will of 
courſe be comprehended within this ſketch: ' = _ 
When the Romans, by the ſuperiority of their mi- 
Utary Gifcipline, had ſubdued, all the nations within 
their reach, they endeavoured; to render them mora 
civilized.. Were we to give credit to ſome of their 


poats and. hiſtorians, we ſhould imagine that they un- | 


dertook the firſt from the pure view of accompliſhing 


the ſecond. . Yet no hiſtory, ſacred or profane, fur- | 
niſhes examples of the inhabitants of one country en- 
tering forcibly into the territories of another, from the 
mere impulſe of benevolence. It is thetefore pro- 
Vor- 1. 2 bable 


** 
* 
* 
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bable that the Romans were influenced by the ſame 
kind of good will to the people they conquered, that 
the Spaniards were to the Mexicans, and the Eu- 
ropean traders on the coaſt” of Guinea are to the 
negroes. 14.03 

A late elegant ballockn 21 us, * & as d con- 
e ſolation for the loſs of liberty, the Romans com- 
% municated their arts, re language, and man- 
« ners, to their new ſubjects “. 

That the Romans inſtructed the Britons in certain 
arts is undoubted: but it was merely to render them 
more p profitable ſlaves to Rome. Of one art, how. 
ever, the Romans took particular care to keep them 
ignorant; - namely, the art of war; that art which 
ſecured to themſelves thy ec of other 
nations. | M 


u regere imperio nopulos Romane memento 


Hæ tibi erunt artes Toe 09 Sd aht * 


The hiſtorian above mentioned adds, 00 that the 
4 5 nations were diſarmed by their con. 
& querors, overawed by ſoldiers kept in pay to re- 
ee ftrain them, and given up as a prey to — 
& governors, who plundered them with impunity.” 
Wat kind of conſolation is this? Even had thoſe 
wretched people been leſs expoſed than they were, to 
the rapacity of the Roman pretors ſent to govern 


= 


>. See Dr. Robertſon's View of the State of Europe, Sec. I. 


PY 
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them+had they been allowed to retain a confiderable 
ſhare of the riches they were taught to acquire; in 
what an abject ſituation would they ſtill have been, 
beholding their maſters eternally before their eyes, and 
being tonſcious that they held the fruits ef their 
own induſtry * no ſurer tenure than the 5 of 
thoſe maſters? 


The earlieſt hnkabicaus of this iſland of * we 
have any records, who reſiſted the invaſion of Cæſar, 
and fought in defence of their country under Ca- 
ractacus and Boadicea, barbarians as they were, ap- 
pear infinitely more reſpectable than their civilized 
poſterity, who lived tamely under the Roman yoke. 
Two Roman legions were ſufficient to keep all the 
acceſſible parts of this iſland in ſubjection for above 
three hundred years. What an idea does this convey 
of the ſuperiority which the military diſcipline of the 
Romans gave that people over the reſt of mankind ! 

- Thoſe legions were at laſt called from Britain, to 
preſerve: more valuable conqueſts : but ſuch is the 
debaſing influence of long-continued ſubjection on the 
human mind, that the wretched Britons were unable 
to preſerve the independence which fortune had re- 
ſtored to them. Unable to reſiſt a handful of Ca- 
ledonians, who ruſhed from that . mountainous 
country which the Romans had never ſubdued, the 
effeminate Britons applied for aid to their ancient 
maſters- with abje& eloquence : © The. barbarians,” 
ſaid they, chaſe us into the ſea, the ſea throws us 
| a 2 & back 
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& back on the barbarians, and we have only the mi. 

. e A tk N 1 ingom 
* waves.” 

\ "Before ty 0k! civilized boon: Mane 
Britons would perhaps nat have deſcribed their di- 
lemma in ſuch pathetic terms; but they would al- 
ſuredly have uſed more energetic means of en- 
tricating themſewes. The Romans, however, 
pere at this time ſo violently attacked by Attila; 
that they paid little attention to the groans of the 
Britons; who, finding they had nothing to expect 
from Rome, applied for aſſiſtance from Germany, and 
received an army of Saxons into their country. 

It ſoon occurred to thoſe auxiliaries, that the coun- 
try they were able to defend, they would be able to 
conquer. Accordingly, after they had repelled the 
invaders from the north, they began to ſeize the poſ: 
ſeflions of the ſouthern inhabitants; murdering or 
driving the original proprietors to the Highlands of 
England; namely, to Wales. In the ſame manner, 
when the conquerors extended themſelves into Scot- 
land, they appropriated the Lowlands to their own 
uſe, and drove the original inhabitants to the High- 
lands of that country. The inhabitants of Wales 
and of the Highlands of Scotland are therefore de- 
ſcended from the fame original Britiſh anceſtors, and 
at this day ſpeak a language effentially the fame ; the 
difference being only what muſt take place when two 
Leaks of a people, {peaking the ſame language, are 
: kept 
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kept from all communication with each other for a 
ſeries of years. That the preſent inhabitants of Eng- 
land and of the Lowlands of Scotland are in like 
manner :deſrended from the Saxon invaders is highly 
probable, from the circumſtance of their ſpeaking a 
language that is eſſentially the ſame. Conſidering the 
vais and enmity that exiſted for many centuries be- 
teen the Scots and Engliſh, this could hardly have 
happened but from —_— deſcended ner 
ſame people. 

When the Saxons were tie re 
free men. The Britons, who called them, had been 
long debaſed by the Roman yoke, ee x4 | 
this makes is prodigious. _ 
e 
| the il effedts of liberty ; not. ſurely, in the intention 
of diſguſting the inhabitants of this iſland with that 
which has been one great baſis of their proſperity; and 
has ſo long rendered them the envy of ſurrounding 
nations; but merely, it is to be hoped, with a view to 
prevent the. abuſe of freedom, which, like the abuſe 
of every thing elſe that is eſtimable in life; becomes 
mw e 16-.the ralve' of therein 
abuſed; | 

Liberty and property are the two aſt valuable 
bleſſings men can poſſeſs: but when a dread of the 
one being in danger preponderates in a nation, they 
are apt to loſe all ſolicitude about the other. Thoſe 
0 who ſupinely endure encroachments on their politi- 
a 3 ca! 
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cal freedom, while they are tremblingly alive to whats'” | 
ever they are told may endanger. their property, for- 
get that when the firſt is gone, the ſecond muſt ſoon 
follow. They may be deprived of it more m 
cally, but not more certainly. 

To render wealth a permanent bleſſing. to — 
Britain, its inhabitants muſt preſerve in its purity that 
conſtitution which their anceſtors eſtabliſhed in 1688. 
They muſt retain, as Dr. Smollett . iy 
in his vp to Leven Water, | 

E bearts reſolwvd, and hands e : 

Ide bleſſings. they enjoy to guard. em 991% 
5 3 having deprived other nations of | freedom, 
the Romans themſelves were deprived of it ; and with 
it loſt the love of their country, and all that” elaſtic 
energy of mind which renders free- born men fuperior 
= - to che reſt of mankind. The indolent and huxurious 
inhabitants of Italy ſhrunk from the fatigues of war; 
foreigners were bribed or compelled to fight their 
battles; the armies on the frontiers relaxed in diſci- | 
pline. It is worthy of - obſervation, that military dif- 
cipline-is moſt cheerfully ſubmitted to in che armies of 
nations which Have maintained their civil liberties. 
The Greeks were always better diſciplined than 
the” Perſians; and the Turkiſh armies are the 
worſt diſeiplined troops in Europe. Having loſt the 
energy of freedom, the Romans could not withſtand 
thoſe attacks uhich their e "would: r * 
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he Saxons who invaded England did not ima- 
Line it pofüble hat men who had taſted the fweets'of 
independence could remain quietly in a ſtate of ſub- 


jection, and therefore thought it neceſſary, for their 


own ſecurs Pocken of the country, to extirpate great 
numbers of the natives. This inhuman policy was 


carried greater lengths by thoſe Saxons, than by any 
conquerors of whom we have an account in profane 
hiſtory. © They eonquered excluſively for themſelves, 
not for the benefit or aggrandizement of the ſtate to 
which they had belonged, or of a country to which 
they never meant to return. The conquered lands 
were conſidered as à property which all had contri- 

dare ande the een all had | 
a right to ſhare, © 9 
7 By what rule the divifion was + tial aidh known : 
but : in which they held their chief, and the 
conviction they entertained that it would be for the 
general ſafety to adhere to him, and rally under his 
ſtandard, appear, from the large ſhare” of the lands 
that vrere allotted to him, and which, in many in- 
ſtantes, were afterwards called crown lands, or royal 
demeſnes. This veneration for the chief appears in 
a ſtill ſtronger light, from his being appointed to di- 
vide the reſt of the lands among the inferior officers ; 
and from ' theſe officers receiving their portions on 
condition of attachment to him, and of ſerving him 
in war at their own expence. Thoſe inferior officers; 
4 L | 24 who 


o»» 
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who were the fink; barons. or nability, after retaining 
a certain propbrtion of their ſhare af the Jand in their 


aum hands, for the ſupport of their dignity. and hauſe · 


hold, Were obliged: to divide! the remainder. of what 


was albotted to them among their followers; that is 
to ſays che ſoldiers who had in the courſe; of, the war 
been immediately under their command. The com- 


wan ſoldiers received. their portions from their gfficers 


or darons on the ſame condition that the latter had 


received theirs from the ſovereign, He who conferred 
the land was: called the ſpperier; and be who ge- 


ctptdd i-it en the above condition, the vaſſal. The 


. deremotiy. on theſe decaſions ſeems, of an Humilisting 


nature; the vaſſal falling en his knees; and declaring 
himſelf the creature (homo) of the ſuperion. This 


Wage, from the Latin ward, called doing homage. 


Humiliating as this ceremony may appear, the.proudeſt 


thang: ſubmitted. to it; and afterwards; Kings: hem 


ſelves did nat ſeruple to go through it, on account of 
lands or pravinees which, were their property, **. 
. on the territories of another ſayereign.,, ..; 
Thale pew. proprietors were bound ta protect their 


| acquiltiops,. wat only againlt ſuch, of the natives as 


had been ſpared, but-alſo againſt new hordes of their 
own. gauntrymen. The common danger united them 


together, and ſecuted their obedience to the chief as 


much after they reſided n e abitation 
a when, they ee e ee 1s now oi 


on L + 8 This 
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This. parmenency of command mereaſed the ſu- 
periority of the leaders over the ſubordinate, and age 
cultamed the minds of the loweſt to reſpect and oha. 
dience, in peace as well as in war. Some ef the, 
barons had certain offices in the ſovereign's houſe-. 
hold.,conferred an, them, which e. with a; 
tide, to their poſterity. 

1 e e mot; ede i 
were conſidered as greatly ſubordinate ta the chief or 


ſoxereigu; but in praceſs of time, the particular; | 
vaſſals af each gent officer, eſpecially of thoſs who 


lived gt the greateſt diſtance from the reſidence of the 
ſovereign, relaxed in attention fo him, and directed it 
entirely to the chieſtain, whoſe power and influence 
they daily ſaw and felt. This oblivion of the foye- 
reign. and attachment to the chieftain augmented, 
when: the latter aſſumed ſupreme juriſdiction oyer al 
within their own diſtricts. At length theſe petty. 
chiefs, by combinations with each other, became, in 
a great meaſures . of and , to 
| the ſovereign himſelf,” „ 

"In this ſtate of ſociety contagal jealouſy. 4nd | 
alarm. wu have e The barons built 


ations of 


"NN 3 x 


berneen the ich n e rapine and W 
among the people, particularly at times when 
the crown had not the power to command ran · 


iy A conſiderable baron, in hole days, was 
* 15 above 
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above law as much as the ſovereigns of Europe are at 
preſent. When, tempted by the weakneſs or misfor-' 
tune of any of his neighbours, a baron determined on 

war, he did not indeed publiſh a manifeſto, enume- 
rating bis grievances, but he equally iſſued orders to 
take, burn, and deſtroy.” The wretched” populace' 
were expoſed to all the horrors of war, and the fa- 
milies of the chiefs to the moſt ſhocking effects of 
hatred and revenge. Robberies and rde on the 
highway were frequent. The caſtles of the barons 

were ſometimes che receptacles of hired banditti. 
Bands of robbers were regularly formed under 
leaders of their oun chooſing, by which travelling 
was rendered highly dangerous. "Whole villiges were? 
pillaged. The caſtle of the baron was often block. | 
aded. Women were expoſed to violences of every 

kind, and the poſſeſſions of the eccleſiaſtics themſelves” 
were not always 125 9 75 the Tapacity of thoſe e pan. 


. 
4 


derers. | 

©Vihen wickedneſs and i impiety had Wa at 1 

height, it was propoſed that the yalour and any: 
of individuals ſhould form a ſupplement to tlie weak- 
neſs of law. Combinations were formed for the pro- 
tection of eccleſiaſtics, of virgins, of widows, of or- 
phans, and for the redreſs of the Injured in general, 
The utility of thoſe aſſociations, in checking the 
abuſes againſt which they were formed, became ap-' 
parent. The reputation acquired by ſome, rouſed the 
emulation of many. All the young men of family, 
who 
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who in thoſe days were almoſt the only perſons who 
could live independent of bodily labour, entered into 
theſe ſocieties; from which, when afterwards patron- 
ized by the ſovereigns as well as the n * 1585 
der of Chivalry originatee. 
I; be preciſe period at which this Se a 

Grſt eſtabliſhed, it is difficult to determine: but ſoon 
after it had been eſtabliſhed, it was thought expedient 
to educate children with the expreſs view of accom- 
pliſhing them for it. The choice was made from the 
children of noble families. War, religion, and love, 
were the pillars of this famous inſtitution, which re- 
fined and gave freſſi luſtre to that gallantry towards 
the fair ſex, 1 ee ae: 
Gothic manners. 

At ſeven years ofa age, the children deſtined fri 
the profeſſion. of chivalry were removed from their 
father's houſes to the court or caſtle of the ſove- 
reign, As their education was in ſome points ſevere, 
and required ſteadineſs aud ſtrength, boys of ſtout 
conſtitutions and intrepid mirids were preferred to all 
others of equal rank. The firſt ſituation they ob- 
tained, however, was that of pages, during which 
they waited at table, and performed other menial 
ſeryice, which were not conſidered, in thoſe days, as 
humiliating. Their addreſs and manner were attended 
to. They were taught to dance and play on the 
harp; and while they were inſtructed in the religious 
tenets which it was their duty to believe, it was at the 
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ſame time the buſineſs of certain ladies of the court 
to teach them the metaphyſics: of love, and - impreſs 
on their minds an early deyotion for the ſex; 96] 9496 * 
.. The contraſt between the manners of the Greeks and 
Romans and thoſe of the Goths is not fo ſurptiſing in 
any point as in that of their behaviour to the fair ſex ; 
the former: ſeeming to have beſtowed but a very mo- 
derate ſhare of attention on the women; and to have 
permitted them little ſhare in converfation or in gene- 
ral ſociety; whereas:the latter are faid to have be- 
lievetl that ſomething ſacred and prophetic belonged to 


the female ſex, and on that account ſometimes con- 
ſulted them in the moſt important exigencies of the 


ſtate. Even amidſt the horrors of their inraſiom of 
the empire, while they ſpread bloodſhed and devuſta- 
tion among the men, they forbore from any violence 
to the women; and after theſe ſame Goths had be- 
come chriſtians, it was not in the power of the prieſts 
to impreſs higher veneration for any faints in the ca- 


' b:ndar; on the minds of the youths/ edlucated for chi- 


ralry, than the court inſtructreſſes did for thoſe 


ladies whom each youth choſe as the miſtreſs of his 


the rank of page, was promoted to that of eſtulre, 


the carving eſquite; His duty was ts attend in the hall 


at dinner, and carve the various diſhes with dexterity, 
and diſtribute them among the gueſts : but the eſquire 
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who was choſen for the companion of his patron, was 
taught the uſe of the ſpear, the ſword, and the battle- 
eee orator mo 
brance of armour. 0 * * 
At twenty-one, he was erco bb the Order of 
Chivalry. The ceremonies on this oecaſion were 
ealculated to make a deep and laſting impreſſion. 
The youth was obliged to paſs the preceding 


night in prayer and acts of devotion in a church, 


attended by à prieſt, to whom he made à full 
confeſſion of his ſins; after which he received 
abſolution, took the ſacrament, bathed, and being 
dreſſed in white ralment; and having heard a ſer« 
mon adapted to the occaſion, he advanced, pre- 
ſenting a fword which the prieſt girded to the 
ſide of the young man, after it had been conſecrated 
by a bleſſing. He then moved to the perſon who was 
to confer the Order, and fell before him on both 
knees with his hands joined, and having ſworn to 
maintain the honour of religion and of chivalry, he 


was, by the aſſiſtants, dreſſed in complete armour z 


in doing which, they always began by attaching the 
ſpurs. He again ſunk on his knees, and was dubbed 
by the ſovereign, who gave him three touches with 
the fiat of the ſword on the ſhoulder, ſaying, © I in- 
& veſt thee with the Order of Chivalry, in the name 
i« of God, St. Michael, „ — 
fut, bold, and loyal.“ 07 


At 
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At che end of the ceremony, the young knight-ge- 
nerally mounted his horſe, which ſtood ready at the 
church door, and poiſed his lance, while his charger 
pranced and bounded with a AY On rin to 


hat of his maſter. 


Ihe deſire of — fs * of a and 
nem. love, being thus united, it is not ſur- 


priſing that the profeſſors of chivalry were inſpired 
with an uncommon ardor for occaſions of diſtinguiſh- 


ing themſelves. In conſequence of which the free- 
booters who infeſted the open country were ſoon diſ- 
perſed, the injuries done to widows and orphans in a 
great meaſure - redrefled, and the violators of virgins 
puniſhed. But the military ſpirit of the knights con- 
tinued, after the objects oh which it had denn une 
were remove. 

The faſhion, of * to cats —_ had 
eren exiſted among the Gothic nations long be. 
fore the period of which we are now treating, but 


duels only took place in caſe of ſome accidental quar- 


rel; and although thoſe happened pretty frequently, 
it would appear that they did not occur ſo often as to 
ſatisfy the ardour of the knights, and prevent their 
ſpears from ruſting. In an age when the higher or- 


ders of mankind had few ſources of amuſement, and 


in countries where commerce or agriculture afforded 
little or no employment for the lower claſs, a ſtate of 
languid tranquillity was more inſupportable than a ſtate 


44 3 | of. 
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"of war: but though many wiſhed for the buſtle of 
boſtilities, a plauſible pretext for beginning a war dd 
not always occur. In thoſe days, the people of every 
nation thought they had a right to aſſume a new form 
of government when they pleaſed, for themſelves : but 
none thought they had a right to diſturb the govern» 
ments of their neighbours by miſſionaries, to ſpread 
their political opinions among them. And it never 
occurred to any nation, that the only or the 
beſt means of ſecuring their own conſtitution 
was to make war againſt another. Thoſe and 
other ingenious cauſes of war, which have ſince, in 
the progreſs of refinement, been uſed ſo ſucceſsfully, 
did not preſent themſelves to the ER fs HI: 2 
of men in that age of darkneſs. _ . 

In this dilemma, when ſo many were eager for 
Gglitirig; and none could ſuggeſt a good cauſe of 
quarrel, a lucky thought ſtruck one. knight-errant, 
which in ſome meaſure removed the difficulty. He 
cauſed it to be proclaimed, © that the lady he had 
e choſen for the object of his adoration was not only 
the moſt beautiful, but alſo the moſt chaſte and ac- 
„ compliſhed woman in the univerſe; that he was 
% ready to maintain this by the power of his arm, 
« and to puniſh as a blaſphemer whoever ſhould * 
< ſert the contrary.” ' 

This was a challenge which could not fail bebe ac- 
3 The combat that enſued was the harbinger 
of Kn others on the ſame principle ; and every 
a knight, 
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knight, whoſe: boſom panted for an opportunity of 
diſtinguithing his love of glory or * 1 
ogy his fancy when he pleaſed. - 

The formalities with which thoſe noe were at- 
terided rexddendd them amuſing to the public, and pe- 
anliarly flattering to the ladies who were the fubje& 
df diſpute. The rival beauties were dn thuſe vroa- 


ſions ſeated in a conſpieuous manner. Whatever had 


been the opinion of the ſpectators with regard to the 
reſpective merits of the ladies previous to the ſo- 
lemnity, they now ſuſpended their judgment until, by 
one of the champions being unhorſed or ſlain, it was 
decided that the miſtreſs of the victor ſhould in future 
be conſidered as the faireſt, chaſteſt, and nn 
the moſt accompliſhed of the two. 1 9 
When women of family were ſhut up in — 


8 forbid all familiarity with men, and ſeldom admitted 


into any ſociety but that of their neareſt relations, it is 
evident that the manners of the age combined with the 
native — W 0 of the 
ee 55 

This bee Aifficilty of dieſe; | contributed 
e paſſion of the lovers to that en- 
thuſiaſtic height which we are told was then fo. 
common, and which is believed now to be ſo rare. 
The reverſe, however, ought to have been the 
caſe ; for if the caſtles or fortreſſes, in which 
women of high birth were ſhut up, made their virtue 


more ms it alſo lefs meritorious. 
The 
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The women of rank and faſhion of the preſent day, 
who are ſo much more expoſed to attack, are entitled 
to higher admiration from reſiſtance. 

- The ardent knights-errant above-mentioned were 
ſoon relieved from the neceſſity of diſplaying their 
courage in combats with each other. The moſt 
ſtriking and extenſive inſtanceof human infatuation 


that ever occurred, furniſhed them ' ample means of 


manifeſting it in a cauſe infinitely more important in 


the eyes of their contemporaries, and equally abſurd 
in thoſe of poſterity; namely, that of recovering the 
city of Jeruſalem and the holy pe: from: me 
infidels 


Towards the end of the aca century, We 


the Seventh had entertained the idea of uniting the 
Chriſtian powers againſt the Mahometans, on this 
very pretext. He foreſaw that ſuch a project muſt 
neceſſarily augment his own power and influence : 
but this ambitious pontiff had made ſo many attacks 
on the civil power of princes, that they regarded 


with a ſuſpicious eye whatever he propoſed; and, 
notwithſtanding the ignorance and ſuperſtition of the 


age, he was unable to carry his project into exe- 


cution. 

While the Arabians were in poſſeſſion of Paleſtine, 
they gave no moleſtation to the Chriſtians who came 
on pilgrimage to the holy ſepulchre at Jeruſalem. 


On the contrary, as the infidels reaped ſome ad- 
vantage from the number of pilgrims, they were 
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treated rather with kindneſs. The ardour for this 
meritorious -- journey was augmented alſo by the 
reſpect ſhewn to thoſe who had made it, on their re- 
turn to their own countries. Beſides, an opinion was 


pretty prevalent in Chriſtendom, about the end 


of the tenth and beginning of the eleventh century, 
that the world was very near a cloſe. This notion 
determined great numbers of Chriſtian inhabitants, of 
even the moſt remote parts of Europe, to make a 
viſit to the Old Jeruſalem during their life, as a pro- 
bable means of ſecuring them a place in the New 
after their death. But when the Turks tore Syria 
from the Arabians, and gave the law in Jeruſalem, 
the: Chriſtian pilgrims were inſulted by the new con- 
querors, who ridiculed the obje& of their adoration. 


The pilgrims, on their return, filled all Europe with 


accounts of their own ſufferings, and of the dreadful 
impiety of the Turks, A native of France, known 
by the name of Peter the Hermit, who had made the 
pilgrimage to Jerufalem, wandered over Furope, 
preaching the duty incumbent on the believers in 
Chriſt to avenge the inſults which had been offered to 
his followers, and to regain his ſepulchre from the 


infidels. What pope Gregory durſt not attempt, the 


hermit Peter accompliſhed. An enthuſiaſm for the 
erufades overſpread Europe. It met the military 
ſpirit of the nobles, and was thought by the tradeſmen 


and peaſants a more eaſy and certain method of ob- 


raining the favour of Heaven, than the hard labour, 
faſting, 
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faſting, and penances to which they were ſubjected 
at home. The numbers that aſſumed the croſs, which 


was the badge worn by the cruſaders, is almoſt incre- 
dible. Every country of Europe was abandoned by 
thouſands of the braveſt and ſtouteſt of its inhabitants. 
A certain number of knights, however, remained in 
each, to whoſe protection were conſigned the wives 
and daughters of thoſe who went to the holy war; ſo 
that the ſpirit of chivalry was kept up at home, 
while it glowed with augmented ardour abroad. 

After overcoming a thouſand unexpected diffi- 
culties, and having obtained many victories, the 
Chriſtian army, diminiſhed to a tenth of its original 
number, arrived at Antioch. The ſiege of that place 
had continued nine months, when the n of that 
enthuſiaſts began to droop. _ 

A numerous army of infidels marched to the relief 
of Antioch. Many of the Chriſtians deſerted at this 
news. The faith of Peter the Hermit himſelf failed. 
Convinced that the fury of the enemy would be pe- 
culiarly directed againſt him, he fled. 

This unexpected deſertion ſpread augmented terror 
and diſmay over the cruſaders. When they ſeemed 
on the point of deſpair, another prieſt, Peter Barthe- 
lemi, ſtopped their deſpondency and revived their 
ſpirits. He aſſured them, that Jeſus Chriſt himſelf 
had revealed to him, that if the army would paſs three 
days in faſting and prayer, they would immediately 
* the identical ſpear with which his ſide had 

ä been 
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been ' pierced while he was on the croſs. * I leave 
“you to judge,“ ſaid Barthelemi, how very eaſy a 
matter it will be for you to defeat the infidel army, 
Vvhen you have once got poſſeſſion of that ſpear.” 
The Chriſtians having of late been accuſtomed to 
faſting as well as prayer, fulfilled the conditions; and 
Barthelemi, to their infinite 1 found the 
ſpear. 
The leaders having given time to the ſoldiers to re- 
freſh themſelves, ſeized this period of renewed enthu- 
ſiaſm, and defeated the infidels. Antioch ſurren- 


dered; and the road S Syria was open to the 
Chriſtians. 


By the retreat of the Turks, the by of Jeruſalem 
had ſome time before this been recovered by the 
Soldan of Egypt, whoſe alliance the cruſaders had 
hitherto courted. He ſent an embaſſy to inform 
them, that provided they would come in a peaceable 
manner, and without their arms, they would be per- 
mitted to enter Jeruſalem, and perform their religious 
vows. He farther promiſed, that all Chriſtian pil- 
grims, who in future wiſhed to viſit the holy city, U 
ſhould be treated in the ſame hoſpitable manner that 4 I 
they had ever been by the 4 his prede- 1 
ceſſors. 

How inbitely is it to be regretted that theſe offers 
were not accepted, which would have ſaved the me- 
= . ma-ory of thoſe zealots from the eternal reproach of a 
l | | . _ _  ernelty, e, if poſlible, the original folly of 
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their enterprize, and in direct contradiction ; 
os of the religion they profeſſed ! 

After a fiege of ſeveral weeks, they entered *y 
0 by aſſault, put all the garriſon to the ſword, 
ſlaughtered the inhabitants without diſtinction of age 
or ſex; and then, not only free from remorſe, but 
exulting in what they had done, they proceeded, 
ſmeared with blood, to the holy ſepulchre, ſinging 
anthems to Him who preached peace and good- 
will to man, and to that Being whoſe mercy is above 


all his works. 


With ſome lucid nn this cruſading mijn | 
laſted more than two centuries, during which time it 
has been computed that between five and fix millions 
of men, in the different countries of Europe, aſſumed 


the croſs. Such a long and extenſive intereourſe 


between the eaſtern and weſtern world could not exiſt 
without having a conſiderable influence on the man- 
ners and ſentiments of the inhabitants of both: but 
particularly of the. latter, who paſſed through fo 
many countries more fertile, better cultivated, and 
in a: higher ſtate of civilization than their own. 
Thoſe who went by Conſtantinople had the opportu- 
nity of contemplating ſociety in a vaſt and magnificent 
capital, and of viewing the refinements of a luxurious 
court; many of which, with ſome of the cuſtoms and 
notions prevalent among the Aſiatics, they afterwards 
carried to their own countries. Among other im- 
ff it was generally believed that a large 
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cargo of the fiftions of the Arabian imagination was 
brought to Europe by the cruſaders, conſiſting of 
genu, enchanters, giants, golden palaces, amaran- 
thine gardens, and all the ſplendid wonders. of thoſe 
romances which were read with eagerneſs in all the 
countries of Europe at this period. 

The learned and ingenious Mr. Thomas Warton 
was of opinion, that thoſe fiftions were introduced at 
an earlier period by the Saracens or Arabians, who, 
after having been for ſome time eſtabliſhed in Egypt 
and on the north coaſt of Africa, entered Spain about 


the beginning of the eighth century, and having 


conquered that country, their opinions, their cuſ- 


toms, and their fables were diffuſed among the 


Spaniards, and ſpread to the other people of Europe. 
Another learned and very ingenious critic* thinks 
that the ancient Scalds of the north believed in ſpells 
and enchantments, and alſo had ſome notion of the 
exiſtence of giants and fairies previous to the period 
when the Saracens invaded Spain. 

Mr. Warton is of opinion, that even if this could 
be proved, {till the ſyſtem of fairy mythology might 


be of Aſiatic origin; becauſe it is mentioned in ſome | 


hiſtorical records, that a multitude of emigrants from 


Georgia, under the conduct of Odin, retreated, 


after the total overthrow of Mithridates, from the 
advancing legions of Rome, and eſtabliſhed them- 


_ {elves in Denmark, Norway, and the other Scandi- 


9 


* Dr. Ferey. þ 
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navian provinces which had been ſubjected to the 
Roman government. Of courſe this Odin or Wodin, 
who was afterwards worſhipped as the god of the 
Scandinavians, may have mtrodueed the Aſiatic 
fictions into theſe northern regions at that time. In 
fupport of the hiſtorical authorities for the expe- 
dition of Odin, and for the introduction of the 
eaſtern cuſtoms and ſuperſtitions to the northern na- 
tions, Mr. Warton obſerves, that there is ſtill a fimi- 
larity between certain cuſtoms of the Georgians and 
thoſe of particular cantons of Norway and Sweden. 
The ancient Danes and Norwegians inſcribed the ex- 
ploits of their heroes on rocks, which was alſo an 
Oriental cuſtom. When a northern chief fell in 
battle, his armour, his war-horſe, and his wife were 
conſumed on the ſame funeral pile with his body. 
This horrible ceremony is at preſent obſerved in the 
eaſt, $55 £34k 

A correſpondence is remarked- between the druid- 
ical ſuperſtitions and thoſe of the magi. | 

The Gothic hell reſembles that of the Perſians, 

Lok, the evil ſpirit of the Goths, has a great 
| likeneſs to the Arimanius of the Perſians. - 

That blooming virgins ſhall adminiſter luſcious 
wine to the faithful, and fill the hearts of believers 
with delight in Paradiſe, was no invention of Ma- 
homet, but a favourite article of the creed of all the 
bordering nations, which he thought highly expedient 
to adopt in the Alcoran, In Odin's elyſium, in like 
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4 
| | manner, the ' departed heroes received cups of the 
Ki ſtrongeſt mead and ale from he virgin 3 
| called Valkyres “, | 
| The learned Profeſſor Mallet, of Geneva, in his 


j | | Introduction to the Hiſtory of Denmark, aſſerts, that 

| even to the preſent age the people of that country are 

LN infatuated with a belief in the power of magicians, 

| [ witches, genii, and ſpirits, concealed under the earth 

or in the waters; which belief they derived from the 

fictions of the Scalds before the cruſades, or the 

coming of the Arabians into Spain: but he thinks 

that ſome parts of their ſtories and romances are to 

| be underſtood in a figuratiye ſenſe. 

| | The Gothic caſtles,” ſays he, were rude fort- 
<«& reſles ſituated on rocks, and rendered inacceſſible 

1 by thick mis-ſhapen walls, which ran winding 

| | & round the caſtle, and were called by a name which 
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5 << ſignifies ſerpents or dragons; and as they ſecured 
| * the women and young yirgins of diſtinction, the 
*8 6 ancient romancers, who knew not how to deſcribe 
* any thing ſimply, took occaſion, from this, to aſ- 
# e ſert, that the ladies of the caſtle were guarded by 
| i <« dragons.” 

38 This interpretation ſeems much in the ſpirit of our 
| countryman John Bunnian, and certainly would not 
j have been endured in the age when the ' romances 
| | were written. The ſame authority, which in this 
| biw manner changed dragons and ſerpents into 


ſtone 


| OI Warton? 8 Hiltory of Engliſh Poetry. 
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ſtone walls, might have converted the giants who 
guarded the caſtle into turrets, the dwarfs who 
ſounded the alarm from the battlements into cocks 
crowing on the chimney tops; and the whole ſpirit of 
the ancient romances, whether of Aſiatic or Gothic 
extraction, would have been frozen into allegory. 

Many who diſpute whether the ſpecious miracles of 
fairy fiction are the progeny of the fertile imagination 
of Arabians, or of the gloomy fancy of northern 
bards, are agreed, that they were unknown to the 
ancient Greeks and Romans. There are critics, 
however, who have doubts on this point, and even 


inſinuate that the firſt idea of knight-errantry belongs 


to the former; in ſupport of which, they aſk whether 
Hercules, Theſeus, Jaſon, and others, were not men 
who freed their country from robbers, redreſſed 
wrongs, ſubdued oppreſſors, flew monſters, and re- 
lieved virgins. They aſk if the Cyclops were not 
giants. They inſiſt upon it that Circe was to all in- 
tents and purpoſes as complete an enchantreſs as either 
Alcina or Armida. They quote the eighth eclogue 
of Virgil and the exploits of the Mæris to prove that 
the ancients underſtood magic; and they think it 
clear, from Ovid's Metamorphoſis, that the trick of 
changing human creatures into trees and animals of 
various kinds was known before the Arabian en- 
chanters were heard of. And finally, they aſſert, that 
the Canidia of Horace was as genuine a witch as eyer 
rode on a broomſtick from Lapland, and probably a 

near 
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near relation of — witch, who ſailed in a 
1 to Aleppo *, 


Vidi egomet nigri ſuecinctam vadere palli 
Canidiam, pedibus nudis, paſſoque capillo, 
Cum Sagana majore ululantem. Pallor utraſque 
Fecerat horrendas aſpectu. Scalpere terram 
VDnguibus, et pullam divellere mordicus agnam 
Cœperunt. Cruor in foſſam confuſus, ut inde 
Manes elicerent, animas reſponſa daturas 
Lanea et effigies erat, altera cerea f. 


on the while, however; it muſt be ulowed, Une 


whatever ſketches of magic may have been left by the 


Greeks and Romans, it afterwards received a freſh 
glow and more awful form from the ſplendor of 
Arabian colouring, and the gloomy ſublime of the 
Gothic pencil. 

It is juſtly remarked by the learned and clegane 
—_ of the Letters on Chivalry, that the ima- 
ginations of Shakeſpear and Milton, fertile and 
ſublime as they were, received aſſiſtance from 
Gothic ideas, in working up. ſome of their moſt 
ſtriking and moſt terrible deſcriptions. 

That Wales ſhould have been ſo conſtantly made 
the theatre of the old Britiſh chivalry, and that a 
prince of that country ſhould have been one of the 
favourite heroes of ancient romance, Mr. Warton 


thinks was owing to the friendly connection that was 


nn between Wales and the province of Ar- 


* Macbeth, Act I. + Horace. | 
morica 
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morica or Brittany. No diſtrict of France ſeemed 
more delighted with the fictions of the Arabians, 
which were ſoon blended into the native romances of 
that province; and many of thoſe favourite fictions 
were engrafted on the tales and chronicles of the 
elder Welſh bards. 

To account for the conneQtion between Wales and 
Brittany, Mr. Warton adopts a ſtory, not found in 
any of the Greek or Roman hiſtorians, but which he 


thinks ſufficiently authenticated by the teſtimony of 


ſome old Britiſh writers, who aſſert, that as early as 
the fourth century, Maximus, a general of the Ro- 
mans in Britain, having engaged an army of pro- 
vincial Britons to ſupport him, ſet up a ſeparate in- 
tereſt againſt his countrymen : but not ſucceeding in 
his deſigns, he was obliged to retire, with his Britiſh 
adherents, to the neighbouring maritime country, 
with which they had long trafficked, and which had, 


like themſelves, diſclaimed the Roman yoke. The 


Britiſh emigrants, with their Roman chieftain, were 
received in the moſt hoſpitable manner; they were 
incorporated with the inhabitants; and in compli- 
ment to them the name of the province was changed 
from Armorica to Brittany. The moſt friendly in- 
tercourſe ſubſiſted for many centuries between the 
inhabitants of that corner of France and thoſe of 
Wales and Cornwall ; the two latter being generally 
united and auxiliaries to each other, firſt againſt the 
Romang, and afterwards againſt the Saxons, 

3 On 
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| On ſome preſſing occaſions the Welſh were re- 3 
4 inforced by bands of their friends from Brittany. 1 I 
1 Pe; The leaders of ſome of thoſe bands are honourably 4 1 
8 mentioned in the ſongs of the bards : but the moſt 3 
4 diſtinguiſhed champion againſt the Saxons was their 


| | own countryman, the famous Arthur prince of Si- 
lures, whoſe | praiſe was reſounded by every bard. 
| Scarce a ſingle caſtle, rock, river, or cavern in 


LE | 8 Wales remained undiſtinguiſhed by ſome of his 
1 | exploits. 

\my Every ſong, narrative, or record, in praiſe of 
| | this hero, was carried from Wales to Brittany, be- 
Ti} 


|_| lieved with eager credulity and affectionate admira- 
ll tion by the Bretons, who were proud of being con- 
_ = fidered as the countrymen of ſo renowned a warrior. 
The collection was more carefully made and pre- 
ſerved in Brittany than in Wales, and, together with a 
chronicle in the Armoric or Welſh language, de- 
ducing Prince Arthur from Priam king of Troy, was 
brought to England about the year 1100 by Walter 
Mapes, archdeacon of Oxford, as he returned from 1 
the continent through Brittany. | 
| A deſire of being, conſidered as the deſcendants = 
I} of the Trojans had been manifeſted by different 3 
Wl nations at various periods; yet if Homer's poem 4 
21's was to create an ambition to be thought the 
poſterity of the warriors he celebrates, his partiality 
for his own countrymen, it might have been expected, 
would have made the choice in general fall on them. 
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This is ſo far from being the caſe, that not only tlie 
other nations who wiſhed for an illuſtrious origin, but 
even the Greeks themſelves, in the reign of Juſtinian, 
were ambitious of being thought the deſcendants of 
the Trojans. | bf 

Mr. Thomas Warton, after mentioning this fact, 
obſerves, that © unleſs we adopt the idea of thoſe an- 
« tiquarians; who contend that Europe was peopled 
« from Phrygia, it will be hard to diſcover at what 
< period, or from what ſource, ſo ſtrange and im- 


* probable a notion could take its riſe; eſpecially 


among nations unacquainted with hiſtory, and 
«© overwhelmed in ignorance. The moſt rational 
c mode of accounting for it, is to ſuppoſe, that the 
&« revival of Virgil's Æneid about the ſixth or ſe- 
« yenth century, which repreſented the Trojans as 
ce the founders of Rome, the capital of the ſupreme 
« pontiff, and a city, on various other accounts, in 
« the ages of Chriſtianity, highly reverenced and diſ- 
& tinguiſhed, occaſioned an emulation in many other 
« European nations of claiming an alliance to the 
« ſame reſpectable original. 

In addition to the ingenuous reaſon aſſigned by 
Mr. Warton for the general preference given to the 
Trojans over the Greeks, it may be obſerved, that 
the venerable character of Priam, and the misfor- 
tunes of his family, the generous and humane diſpo- 


fition of Hector and Sarpedon, and the afflictions of 


Andromache, are more calculated to intereſt the 
| heart 
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corded in the Iliad concerning the Grecian heroes. 

In ſome of the colleges in this ifland it was uſual, 
formerly, for the boys to engage in ſpottive battles, 
under the denomination of Greeks and Trojans; and 
I well remember that the partiality above-mentioned, 
from whatever cauſe it aroſe, prevailed in favour of 
the latter; at leaſt in that in which I was educated 
the general wiſh of the boys was to be conſidered as 
Trojans. | 

The compilation Wande from Brittany, conſiſting 
of the fabulous chronicle of the kings, of traditions 
and hiſtorical ſongs, having been tranſlated into 
Latin, and enlarged by Geoffrey of Monmouth, was 
from the Latin tranſlated into French, under the title 
of Brut d' Angleterre, in the year 1115, and after- 
wards exhibited in Engliſh by Robert of Glouceſter 
and Robert Manning, about the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. In this medley, full of anachron- 
iſms, Prince Arthur and his court, and the heroes of 
his roand table, are deſcribed with a magnificence 
far beyond what could have been attained by a king 
of Wales, and with various cuitoms of chivalry 
which were not adopted till long after the period in 
which Arthur lived. This prince is adorned with all 
the virtues that poets and monks can beſtow upon the 
heroes they delight to honour. Yet ſurpriſing as his 
exploits and adventures are repreſented to have been, 


they ſeem leſs A and may be more caſily 


accounted 
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accounted for than the means by which ſome of the 
enemies he is ſaid to have encountered could have 
been collected together. He is repreſented as having 
defeated, in the ſame battle, a king of Spain, a king 
of Egypt, a king of the Medes, a king of Syria, a 
king of Babylon, and a duke of Phrygia. Arthur 
was not only an excellent general, but what ſome ex- 
cellent generals are not, an exemplary Chriſtian ; and 
it was this part of his character that chiefly drew upon 


him the malice of ſo many Arabian magicians, with 


their heathen enchantments. ' But he had for his 
friend Merlin, a Chriſtian enchanter, as far ſuperior 
to the heathens of the ſame profeſſion, as the ſerpent 
into which the rod of Moſes was changed, was to 
thoſe into which the rods of the Egyptian magicians | 
were turned. 

About the ſame time, or ſoon after this romance 
of Arthur, a fabulous hiſtory of Charlemagne ap- 
peared. Two expeditions in particular of this famous 
conqueror procured him the honour of being the 
hero of the work in queſtion. After having de- 
feated Vitiken, who had rouſed the Saxons to aſſert 
their liberties, and ſlaughtered four thouſand five 
hundred priſoners, for permitting their general to 
make his eſcape, he conſtrained many of the re- 
maining Saxons to affect a belief in Chriſtianity, and 
to conform to the Chriſtian ceremonies, by ordering 
that all who refuſed ſhould be maſſacred. This he 
called converting them. He afterwards led his army 
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to Spain, on purpoſe to convert, in the ſame man- 
ner, the Saracens ' who were in poſſeſſion of that 
country. On his return through the Pyrenees, he 
was attacked by the enemy in the valley of Ronce- 
vaux. Many of his principal officers were ſlain, and 
particularly the celebrated Rolland. Ce malbeur,” 
fays Voltaire, © & Porigine de ces fables, qu um maine 
* ecrivit au onzieme fitcle, ſous le nom de P Archeveque 
„ Turpin, et qu * imagination de Fright « a 
% embellies *.”? 

This expedition againſt the infidel Saracens, ie 
to his zeal in converting the Saxons, more than all 
his other actions, determined this monk to chooſe 
Charlemagne for the hero of his romance, evidently 
compoſed in imitation of Geoffrey of Monmouth's 


| hiſtory, and filled with fictions of the ſame extrava- 


gant nature. 

Among a variety of fas, not EN W * 
by, but inconſiſtent with, the records of credible 
hiſtory, this romance of Charlemagne mentions a 


* Voltaire has been accuſed of being inaccurate in his facts 
by ſome who never examined whether he was inaccurate or 
not, and who made the charge on no ſurer foundation than the 
principle which men, who have nothing but preciſion to boaſt 
of, are fond of propagating ;| namely, that men of genius and 
lively imagination are. incapable of examining into the truth of 
facts, even when they write hiſtory. Dr. Robertſon and Mr. 
Thomas Warton, two men of unqueſtionable genius, and diſ- 
tinguiſhed for the accuracy of their inquiries, have given teſti- 
mony in favour of the depth a: as well as accuracy of Lenſe $ 
hiſtorical reſearches. 


pilgrimage 
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pilgrimage of that monarch to the holy ſepulchre at 
Jeruſalem; a circumſtance calculated at once to inte. 


reſt the reader's affections in favour of the hers, and 
in favour of ſuch abſurd expeditions to Jerufalem. 
But no fancy in the whole book carr appear more ex- 
travagant, to thoſe who do not keep in mind the ex- 
ceflive credulity of the age in which it was written, 
than the author's imagining he could make it pafs fot 
true hiſtory ; yet what elſe could be his reafan for 
writing it in Latin, and aſcribing it to a contemporary 
of Charlemagne, an archbiſhop, who might be ſup- 
poſed to have a complete knowledge of the facts, and 
whoſe religious and dignified character would give 
weight to what he related ? 

| The Celtic and Latin were the two moſt common 
languages in Europe for the firſt eight centuries. 
The inhabitants of Provence formed a language 
compoſed of the two, which ſoon became more uni- 
verſal than any other, and was ſpoken by the nobility 
and higher orders of ſociety in the greateſt part of 
Europe. This early French was called Romane or 
Romance, on account of its affinity with Latin, and 
the books written in it were called Romances. It 
was divided into two dialects, both bearing the name 
of Romance. In tae. provinces of the ſouth of 
France it obtained the name of Provencal Romane, 
becauſe ſpoken by the ſubjects of the counts of Pro- 
vence, known by the name of Provengals. In the 
northern provinces, a great number of Frankiſh 
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words being adopted, it became the origin of the 
preſent French. And the Comte de Treſſan afferts, 
that in Picardy the language of the common people, 


at this day, * eee was fpaken, in 


twelfth century 0 
It appears 3 that Prince 1 * Charle- 
magne were the two original heroes of romance. The 
firſt may poſſibly have poſſeſſed as many heroic qua- 
lities as the ſecond. As he fought in defence of his 
country only, he was probably a much more virtuous 
man. But the theatre on which Arthur acted was nar- 
row in compariſon with the magnificent and ample ſtage 
on which Charlemagne exhibited. Some of the early 
French and German writers complain of the inſolence 
of Geoffrey in repreſenting a prince of his own paltry 
iſland in as pompous a light as Archbiſhop Turpin 
had placed ſo great a monarch as Charlemagne. The 
truth is, both thoſe heroes were obliged to the in- 
vention of romance writers for many of the exploits 
imputed to them; and Geoffrey's collection, with the 
fabulous hiſtory aſcribed to Turpin, became the 
ground- work of innumerable romances, wonderfully 
adapted to the prevailing taſte of the age in which 
they were written. They were filled with giants, 
bt Quelque ſingulier qu'il ſoit que la langue romance du douze 
ct du treizieme ſiècle ſe ſoit conſervee intacte en Picardie, le fait 


n' en eſt pas moins vrai, et tous les gens Eclaires de cette province 
m'accorderont cette aſſertion. 
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monſters, dragons,” and the machinery of Arabian 
or Scaldic necromancy, for the gratification of all 
lovers of the marvellous; with religious ceremonies 
and the miracles of ſaints, to pleaſe the ſuperſtitious; 
with ladies of peerleſs beauty, and knights of 
unſhaken conſtancy, for the edification of the 
amorous; and they were oecaſionally interſperſed 
with combats and battles, which ſeem to have been 
mightily to the taſte of the bulk of mankind in all 
ages. Thoſe two works having been tranſlated into 
the vulgar tongue of every nation in Europe, were 
read with extreme avidity by thoſe who could read, 
and liſtened to with wondering attention by thoſe who 
could not. They produced different effects on dif- 
ferent diſpoſitions and in different climates. That 
they ſhould excite a general enthuſiaſm for arms and 
adventure, was to be expected: but that the martial 
gallantry they encouraged ſhould, even in the moſt 
luxurious climate in Europe, be refined and ſublimated 
into that enthuſiaſtic ſpecies of love which was felt or 
affected by ſome of the Troubadours of Provence, 
was what could hardly have been imagined. 

Thoſe men were called Troubadours, or inventors, 


q 8 | fro m their inventing poetical romances and ſongs, 


| 1 { which an inferior claſs, called Jongleurs, ſung to the 


harp at feaſts and ſolemnities. They ſung of war 


and battles; of the wonderful adventures of knights; 


of the beauty and virtues of damſels. As they 
adorned thoſe damſels with every poſſible grace and 
| "EY a accom» 
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aecompliſhment, the poet ſometimes. fell in love with 
the creature of his oun imagination, and continued to 


make ſonnets and love: ſongs on women who exiſted 3 
no where elſe; and if any of them afterwards met i 
with a lady more intereſting than uſual, all the -vir- 


tues and graces which he had collected in his ſonnets, 
for the uſe of his ideal miſtreſs, were applied to this 
real lady, whem perhaps he would continue to cele- 
brate in his poems for years. Thus it often hap- 
pened among the Troubadours, that inſtead of love 
making the poet, the poet made the love. Many 
- But however that may be, the works of the Trou - 
badours came every day more into vogue. The pro- 
ſeſſion was highly reſpected; and the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed- of thoſe who followed it were cheriſhed inn 
private ſociety, and great favourites at the courts. 
They were even. freed from taxes. Some ſovereign 
princes became ſo intoxicated with the works of the 
Troubadours, that they were vain. of being enrolled 
in their number. The moſt eminent of theſe was 
Richard the Firſt, of England. This prince had a 
paſſionate taſte for poetry. He had compoſed 
ſome poetical romances, and was afterwards the 
ſubject of many; particularly of one, intitled, The 
Romance of Richard, Cœur de Lion, which, with 
added ſictions, celebrates his warlike; exploits during 
his cruſade. From this poem Mr. Thomas Warton 
a=. ſeveral extracts. In that which deſcribes. the 

duel 
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auel between Richard and the Soldan; 5 Weis beße a of 
Babylon, itls faid ef the latter, SYR-91T690 6 beit: | 


* 1 101 12 Erft B ft! 31 Mit 
A * hrode in — he bare Io 
For he thoght he wolde thare ae 5 ; 
Have layne Richarde with treaſowne * ., 


The learned gentleman | imagines, what by this 

faucon brode is meant a hawk ; and that the.Soldan 
is repreſented with this bird on his fiſt, to ſhew his 
indifference or contempt for the adverſary with whom 
he was going to fight. Mr. Warton ſupports this 
conjecture by mentioning a curious Gothic picture, 
the ſubject of which is ſuppoſed to be this ſame duel; 
and ſome very old tapeſtry, on which heroes are re- 
preſented on horſeback with hawks on their fiſts. He 
adds, that_in feudal times, no gentleman appeared 
on horſeback but with a hawk Jo placed. But with 
all due reſpe& to the authority of the picture and 
tapeſtry, and all poſſible deference.-to Mr, Warton's 


ſignified à broad faulchion which the Soldan had 
in his hand, with which he certainly had a better 
chance of killing Richard than with a hawk on his 
fiſt, unleſs indeed the Soldan had reaſon to expect the 
ſame aſſiſtance from his hawk that Valerius Corous 
received from the crow, in his duel with the Gaul . | 


* Hiſtory of Engliſh oer p. 166. 
+ Vid. Tit. Livii Hiſtor, lib. vii. | 


c 3 In 


opinion, I cannot help thinking that the faucon brode 
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In the ſame poem we are informed that Richard 
me a battle- axe from England, that made him 
more than a match for the Soldan. 


King Richarde I underſtonde 

Or he went out of Engelonde 

Let him make an axe for the nones 4 
Jo brake therewith the Saracyns bones. 1 
= The heed Was wrought right well a L 
mg h Therein was twenti bounde of ſtele. 

| And when he come into Cyprys londe 

N | e Ne axe toke he in his honde | 
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| All that he hytte he all to frapped or ol 
|| | The Gryffons away faite tappedscr wt un 2 


| it | But nothing i in this poem can give a kigher notion F 
1 | of the terror with which Richard's proweſs had ſtruck 1 
'Y the infidels than what is recorded, in plain proſe, by 1 

Joinville, that when the Sünden were riding, and 1 

their horſes ſtarted at any unufual object, they faid 

to their horſes es, ſpurring them at the ſame time, Er ; 
cuides' tu que ce ſoit le roy Richart? _ 
| What contributed, as much as the fayour 8 1 
princes, to prompt young men to become Trouba- 
dours, was the great favour with which they were 

beheld by the ladies; many of whom were exceed- 8 

ingly ſolicitous to have thoſe poets for their lovers, 

merely for the pleaſure of being celebrated in their 

poems. That the avowed paſſion of a Troubadour, 3 

and his addreſſing love- ſonnets to a lady, was not in- Y 
jurious to her reputation, or, at leaſt, that many huf. 
bands 
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bands were of this opinion, is evident, for the hu. 
bands in general were as vain of having a Troubadour 
attached to their ladies, as the ladies themſelves could 
be. It is highly probable, therefore, that this ſpecies 
of attachment of a Troubadour to the married lady 
he choſe for the theme of his poetry laid the founda- 
tion for the Ciciſbeiſm of modern Italy. | 
The compoſitions of thoſe Provencal poets were nu- 
merous,and ſome of them contained the beſt ſpecimens 
of writing of the age; yet they would have perhaps 
for ever remained in the oblivion into which they had 
fallen, had it not been for M. de Sainte Palaye, of 
the Academy of Inſcriptions at Paris, by whom the 
literary hiſtory of the Troubadours was written. 
A few manuſcripts which he found in the library 
of the king of France, reſpecting this ſubje&, ſeem 
to have excited his curioſity ; and - underſtanding 
that there were many more in Italy, he went to that 
country for the expreſs purpoſe of examining them. 
Having obtained: from the .Pope free acceſs to thoſe 
manuſcripts, he found the collection immenſe. | In 
the abridgment that was made, ſome account of the 
lives of a - conſiderable number of Troubadours is 
given, with as much of their compoſitions as was 
thought to contain any poetical merit, or tended to 
give an idea of the genius of the age in which they 
were written, Whatever ſeemed ridiculous or inde- 


5 cent was omitted. To too many of the originals Gy 
| % latter epithet was juſtly to be applied, 
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It is natural to imagine, that a more genuine notion 
of the cuſtoms, manners, and prevailing opinions of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries will be gathered 
from the writings of men who mixed with the world, 
and viſited different countries, than from the chro- 
nicles of monks, ſecluded from mankind, and whoſe 
minds were contracted by local and profeſſional pre- 
judices. The monkith chronicles treat only of public 
events, or of the pretended miracles of ſaints ; the 
writings of the Troubadours give a view of domeſtie 
ſociety, The works of poets often have this advan- 
tage over thoſe of hiſtorians. In the compoſitions of 
the Troubadours, lively and even fublime images are 
to be found. They treat ſometimes of warlike, at 
other times of religious ſubjects; and when the poem 
is intended to animate the prince and people to re- 
gain the ſepulchre of Chriſt from the infidels. it is at 
once warlike and religious, Some of thoſe com- 
poſitions are boldly fatirical on ſovereign. princes 
and, what in that age required ſtill more intrepidity, 
they even attack the vices of prieſts. Others are 
cruelly ſevere on the women: but in general they 
are full of the praiſes of the fair ſex, and ſometimes | 
that praiſe ſwells to profanity. 

It ſeems. a little ſurpriſing, that the huſbands in 
thoſe days, and in a country ſo near to Spain, ſhould 
have been ſo very much at their eaſe while thoſe 
Troubadours, fome of them. in the flower of youth 
and remarkably handſome, were ſinging love-ſongs to 

their 
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their wives. They were lulled into this ſecurity per- 
haps by the Platonic ſentiments occaſionally transfuſed 
into their verſes; for the paſſion of ſeveral of the 
Troubadours ſeems to have been of ſo reſined and 
ſpiritual a nature, that the huſband might think he 
had as little to fear from them as from any ſingers 
whatever. The lover ſometimes dwells with ſuch 
perſevering praiſe on the virtue of chaſtity, that how- 
ever tender-hearted his miſtreſs naturally might be, 
ſhe muſt have thought herſelf obliged to continue 
cruel, on purpole to pleaſe him. | 

After declaring that the lady of his choice * 
his heart and tranſports his ſoul, one, of thoſe fervent 
lovers requeſts that ſhe will permit him to I, her 
gleues; and adds, that he would never prefume to 
aſk a higher mark of her favour. . . 

In a poem of William of Montagnogout, addreſſed 
m are the following ſentiments?s 

“That man cannot love, nor ought to be beloved, 
* who aſks: of his miſtreſs what virtue condemns, 
< It is deſire, not love, that ſeeks the diſhonour of 
virtue. A loyal lover is never attached from 
paſſion, but from tenderneſs and reaſon. - Never 
* did I form a wiſh that could wound the heart of 


“ my beloved! No pleaſure could be a delight to 


me that reflected on her delicacy.” 
However excellent this doctrine is in itſelf, it fone 


extraordinary that it ſhould have been inculcated by a | 


ſet of men whoſe miſtreſſes were generally other 


men $ wives. 
What 
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What is recorded of ſome of thoſe Troubadours 
ſeems as extraordinary as the adventures of any of 
the heroes of romance. Of this the reader may 
judge, from a few examples which I ſhall algo 
from their literary hiſtory. 

Pons de Capdueil united the advantages of high 
birth, a fine figure, a great fortune, to that of a 
talent for poetry. He fell in love with Azalais, the 


wife of a baron of Auvergne. He compoſed poems 


in praiſe of his miſtreſs. They were ſung at the 
feaſts and tournaments exhibited at the baron's caſtle, 
to which all the neighbouring nobility were invited. 


The lady, on whoſe account thoſe entertainments | 


were made, was delighted, the huſband ſatisfied, and 
the lover had all the enjoyment he ſeemed to wiſh, 
namely, the approbation and ſmiles of his miſtreſs. 
But of a ſudden this happy lover took a ſuſpicion that 


all theſe fair appearances proceeded more from the 


lady's taſte for praiſe, and feaſts, and tournaments, 


than from her fondneſs for him. He wiſhed, there- 
fore, to have a more unequivocal proof of her 
paſſion. This is not ſurpriſing. But the proof which 


Pons 'de' Capdueil languiſhed for was not preciſely | 


what would have ſatisfied the greater part of lovers. 
To obtain the ſummit of his wiſhes, he withdrew to 
another province. He pretended to admire another 
lady, and compoſed ſonnets in her praiſe. He was 
in hopes that when Azalais heard of this, ſhe would 
immediately manifeſt the deepeſt affliction, His ſu- 
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preme joy was to ſpring from her exceſſive ſorrow, 
This was the unequivocal proof of her love his heart 
panted for. He had no wiſh beyond it. Capdueil 
did not obtain the fruition he expected. The ba- 
roneſs hearing that ſhe had a rival, gave orders that 
none ſhould ever mention the name of Capduell to 
her. If by accident it ever was mentioned, ſhe kept 
a contemptuous ſilence. The capricious Troubadour, 
meanwhile, expected letters of recall filled with 
amorous reproaches : but when he was informed by 
his friends that ſhe never pronounced his name, and 
lived very cheerfully, he returned, dejected, to his 
native province, and wrote penitential letters to his 
miſtreſs, informing her of the fond motive of. his 
withdrawing, begging her forgiveneſs, and offering 
to ſubmit to any puniſhment ſhe thought proper to 
inflict. The lady was inexorable. She never deigned 
to anſwer his letters, nor would ſhe liſten to the me- 


_ Giation of thoſe friends he commiſſioned to ſpeak in 


his favour. In the anger which this diſappointment 
inſpired him with, what did the enraged lover do? It 
might have been expected that he would have fatirized 
all womankind. No; he wrote a libel againſt his miſ- 
treſs's looking-glaſs, which, by ſhewing her all her 
beauty, could alone, he thought, fill her mind with 
ſo much pride. The lady died ſoon after, and the 
lover lamented her death in an elegy, wherein he aſ- 


ſerts, that the angels were at the ſame time ſinging 


her praiſes in Paradiſe. 
Capdueil 
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Capdueil now turned his. mind from love to de- 


votion, became a zealous preacher in favour of 


the holy war; and enforcing his exhortations by his 


third cruſade. 

Geoffroi Rudel, prinee of Dania. was a inspired with ſo 
deſperate a paſſion for the counteſs of Tripoli, whom 
he had never beheld but in dreams, that he deter- 
mined on making a voyage to her reſidence. When 
he was told that he would run a riſk of being taken 
by the Saracens, he declared, that even in that event 
it would be a felicity for him to know that he was 
nearer the happy dwelling which ſhe inhabited, He 


' miſſed that felicity, however; and falling ſick. du- | 
ring the voyage, he landed at Tripoli in a dying 


condition, obtained a fight of his miſtreſs,” which, 
as it was the firſt, proved alſo the * He literally 
expired at her feet. 

Geoffroi Rudel ſeems to have entertained the ſame 
ſentiment with Bertrand d'Alamanon, who, in one 
of his poenis, declares, that although he has little or 
no hope of ever obtaining the favour of his miſtreſs, 


yet that hope, {mall as it is, affords him more pleaſure * 


than the full poſſeſſion of any other woman, 

The amours of the Troubadour William Cuber- 
ſtaign with Marguerita, wife of Count Raimond of 
Caſtel-Rouſſillon, were not of ſo refined a nature as 
thoſe already quoted: but they were attended with 
very ſingular circumſtances, and their- cataſtrophe 
was dreadful, 


William 
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William was a handſome man, as well as a poet. 
moe was. pleaſed with his perſon! and delighted 
with his verſes. She made ſuch advances as em- 
boldened him to declare his paſſion for her. He ex- 
preſſed his love in ſuch warm and unguarded terms in 
one poem, that the huſband became jealous. As ſoon: 
as William perceived it, he affured the count that he 
was deſperately in love with Agnes, ſiſter to Lady 
Marguerita, who was, he added, the real ſubje& of 
the poem. The count communicated this information 
to the counteſs before her lover had an opportunity of 
explaining his reaſons to her, She believed this falſe 
ſtatement to be true, and overwhelmed him with the 
bittereſt reproaches the next time they met. William 

_ endeavoured to juſtify himſelf by acquainting her 
with the count's jealouſy, and by aſſurances of his own 
continued love: but Marguerita could not bear that 
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tended for her ; and yielding to the ſuggeſtions of ex- 
ceſſive vanity, ſhe infiſted that her lover ſhould com- 
poſe a new ſonnet expreſsly in her praiſe. William, 
being as much intoxicated with love as ee 
Was with vanity, obeyed her commands. 


ingly deſcribed, that the count's jealouſy returned, 
and was augmented by the inſinuations of the 
courtiers, who were envious of William's good for- 
tune. "EMO TY the 1 of reh the count 

found 


another ſhould be thought the object of praiſes in- 


In this compoſition the lady's beauty was ſo feel- 
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found means to draw William out of the caſtle; he 
then ſtabbed him, cut off his head, and tore out his 
heart. The latter he gave tothe cook, to dreſs in the 
manner of veniſon. When this was ſerved up at his 
table, he invited his wife to eat of it. As ſoon as ſhe 
had complied— | 0 
Do you know,” fad be monſter, e what "ow 
“ have been eating ?”. 7 
% No,” ſhe replied : but I find it delicious. 
I believe it,” anſwered he. © It is what you have 
6“ long delighted in. Look,” continued he, uncover- 


ing the head of William, © behold the head of him 


„ whoſe heart you have been eating.“ 

At this dreadful fight the counteſs fainted ; and 
when ſhe recovered, precipitated herſelf from a * | 
cony, and was killed. 

Shocked at ſuch barbarity, the inhabitants of Rouſ- 
ſillon and Narbonnois forgot all that was blameable 
in the conduct of William and Marguerita, and re- 
membered only the cruelty of their fate. For many 
years after theſe tranſactions they aſſembled in great 


numbers at an anniverſary inſtituted for the purpoſe 


of praying for the ſouls of thoſe two unhappy lovers. 
This is ſimilar to the ſtory of Raoul de Coucy and 
Gabrielle de Vergy, which, fome years before the 
revolution, was made the ſubject of a tragedy on the 

French ſtage. _ 
The amours of Guillaume de Balazun with Madame: 
de Joviac were not attended with a ſcene quite ſo 
bloody. 
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bloody. After this Troubadour had been for ſome 


time in poſſeſſion of the lady's heart, one of his in- 
timate friends, who had had a quarrel with his 


miſtreſs, which was afterwards made up, aſſured him, 


that all the pleaſure ſhe had afforded him, previous to 
their quarrel, was not equal to that of their reconcili- 


ation. Balazun was inſtantly ſeized with the moſt 
ſingular caprice that ever caught the mind of a lover. 
He reſolved to pick a quarrel with his own miſtreſs, 


on purpoſe to enjoy this new pleaſure. In conſe. 


quence of which wiſe reſolution, he refrained from 


viſiting the lady ; and when ſhe ſent a confidential 
friend to know what had offended him, and to offer 


all proper reparation in caſe ſhe had uruntentionally 
given him any cauſe of diſpleaſure ; 

« I will give no explanation,” ſaid Balazun, be- 
e cauſe ſhe cannot correct the fault ſhe has commit- 
“ ted, which is of a nature that I ſhall neverforgive.” 

The lady, exaſperated at this conduct, determines 
to think no more of him. After ſome weeks ab- 
ſence, the loyer haſtens to the houſe of his miſtreſs, 
that he may enjoy the ſupreme delight of reconcili- 
ation, He finds Madame de Joviac in no humour 
for indulging him. She orders him to be thruſt out 


by her ſervants ; and perſevered in this diſpoſition 
for a whole year, during which Balazun tried in vain. 


to prevail on her to abate of this rigour. At laſt, by 


the intervention of a friend, who carried ſome pa- 


thetic verſes from her lover, ſhe agreed to receive 
him 
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him on the former footing, on condition that he 
ſhould tear off the nail of his little finger, and preſent 
it to her with a poem expreflive of his repentance. 
The friend could not move her to abate a fingle 
iota of this penance. The lover compoſed the 
verſes, had the amputation of his nail performed, 
and offered the expiatory ſacrifice on his knees to his 
miſtreſs. At the ſight of his bleeding finger the lady 
relented, burſt into tears, embraced her lover, and 
liſtened to his verſes with tranſport. From that time 
their hiſtorian aſſerts that they loved each other more 
than ever. | 

Aimeri de Belmont, in a poem addreſſed to the 
Counteſs de Sobiras, declares, that her attractions 
<« and virtues are ſo prodigious, that any one who 
tt would enumerate only one half of them would be 
tc thought an inventor of fables. That if Heaven 
« would grant him the poſſeſſion of her heart, the 
ce greateſt monarch would appear to him but a 
« wretched vaſſal; for as the ocean is the receptacle 

of all the rivers of the earth, ſo in his pr obo 
< were united all the graces and all the virtues.” 


Pierre d* Auvergne was a diſtinguiſhed Troubadour 
and a handſome man. He is faid to have been 


equally ſucceſsful in love and in poetry. He did not, 


however, always employ his muſe in the ſervice of 
the ladies. The aim of ſome of his compoſitions is 
to perſuade his countrymen to engage in the holy 
war. In one, he reaſons in this manner : God 

A} - * commands 
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„ commands us to regain his holy ſepulchre. Let 
cc us go cheerfully. He who is killed in this cauſe 
60 may ſay to God, W, moi, ne ſuit. je 
pat mort pour toi? 


Admired poetical productions and brilliant Wale 


exploits alone could raiſe men of low birth to the ſo- 


ciety of the nobles, or introduce them into courts. 
But in that age courts were almoſt as numerous as 


caſtles; and a Troubadour, whoſe compoſitions were 


at all in vogue, was a welcome gueſt at them all. 
Although Peter Vidal was the ſon of an obſcure 
tradeſman of Toulouſe, his reputation as a Trouba- 
dour gained him the favour of ſome of the higheſt 
characters of the age. Barral, Viſcount of Mar- 
ſeilles, courted his friendſhip, and received him into 
his palace in the moſt flattering manner. The verſes 
which Vidal made in praiſe of the viſcounteſs were as 
agreeable to her huſband: as to herſelf: but from 
being her bard he became her lover, and had the 
preſumption to kiſs her, one day, when he entered 
the room where ſhe was aſleep. His kiſſes were not 
ſo pleaſing to the lady as his verſes. She drove him 
from her with indignation, and would never after 
admit him to her preſence, even at the requeſt of her 
huſband, who ſaw the offence in a leſs heinous 
light. 1 | 
Vidal was; confoled for the ada of Adelaide, by 
the patronage of Richard the Firſt of England, whom 
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he accompanied to Paleſtine. It would appear, from 
his conduct there, that he entirely loſt his ſenſes, and 
aſſuredly had not recovered them when he returned 
to Provence; for there he fell in love with a lady, 
whoſe name was Louve, (Wolf,) and in whoſe ho- 
nour he aſſumed the name of Louve. Happy had 
he ſtopped there: but to do her more honour, he 
contrived to get himſelf hunted in a wolf's ſkin ; and 
in the execution of this piece of gallantry he nar- 
rowly eſcaped being torn in pieces by the dogs. 
-  Vidal-recovered his underſtanding after this, and 
many of his compoſitions . have been preſerved. 
Some are diſtinguiſhed for poetical ornament, and 
others for the inſtruction they convey. Nothing 
can form a greater contraſt than there is between 
the advice he gives to others * conduct be 
himſelf followed. | 

But the lives e ne GMT 5 
'Tecubhdoare were diſtinguiſhed for a degree of pro- 
priety and elegance ſuperior to what was uſual in that 


age: In their compoſitions are to be found ſome 
beautiful deſcriptions of nature, and ſome excellent 


rules for the conduct of life; and there can be no 
doubt that this claſs of men, who, by ſome, have 
been called the fathers of modern learning, contri- 
buted not a little to ſoften the rough manners preva- 
lent over Europe, and to the revival 9 for 
letters. 
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he enthuſiaſm of the cruſades, by breaking the 
barriers which ſeparated nations, permitting rays from 
the moſt enlightened to extend to the moſt obſcure, 
and opening a free communication of fentiment, 
tended alſo to the fame object, and to the general 
improvement of the world. | 


In the early ages of the Roman republic, it was 
forbid by law, to utter an indecent expreſſion in the 


— 
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the men to give place to them when they were met in 
the ſtreets; and when they were called as witneſſes to 
a court of juſtice, it was not lawful to touch their per- 
ſons, although that was the uſual form in ſummoning 
men. Theſe and other marks of reſpect for the 
female ſex continued, until the Roman manners be- 
came profligate and corrupt: but at no period was 
that degree of reſpectful attention to the ſex thewn, 
either by the Greeks or Romans, which always pre- 
vailed among the Gothic nations. The inſtitution of 
X chivalry ſwelled this reſpect into an oblequioatnels ap- 
| } 3 proaching to devotion. 
A J All that ancient hiſtory records, — * any re- 
ſemblance to the gallantry of the knights-errant, and 
Y their devotion to the will of their miſtreſſes, is the 
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grafted Aſiatic ſplendor on chivalry, and gave a 
T_T to all the courts of Europe with which 


d2 they 


4 
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hearing of women. It was an eſtablifhed cuſtom for 


XX tory of Antony and Cleopatra. The cruſades en- 
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creates tedium. To prevent the continual intruſion 


collecting or inventing narratives and ſtories for his 


viſiers and caliphs, equally at a loſs how to fill up the I 


they were before unacquainted. The open commu- 
nication with the Eaſt produced likewiſe an alteration 
in the ſtructure and ornaments of the fables and ro- 
mances which had formerly pleaſed the imagination of 
the public. Moſt of theſe, as was before obſerved; 
had been founded on the chronicles of King Arthur 
and the Knights of the Round Table, or the roman- 
tic hiſtory of Charlemagne and his Twelve Peers: 
but after the expeditions to Paleſtine, new ideas and 
freſh poetical ornaments enriched the compoſitions of 
the bards; new countries, new manners were de- 
ſeribed; more hyperbolical language, and a different 
ſpecies of ſupernatural machinery, was ee in 
the conduct of the romances. te 
The fertile and luxurious ſoil * climate of many 
parts of Aſia invite to indolence, and indolence 


of that yawning fiend into the ſeraglio of the ſultan, Y 
his courtiers and miſtreſſes were under the neceſſity of 


amuſement. Story-tellers were alſo ſought for by the ? 1 


Jong languid intervals of a life ſpent in indolence and 
ſenſuality. Whatever the rich have a great demand 
for, the poor will be eager to provide. Story-telling E 
was cultivated as an art. The art could not be very A 
difficult, where the audience were too proud to think 4 
they 
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* they needed inſtruction, had no idea of wit or hu- 
* mour, and found entertainment from the recital of a 
wh ſucceſſion of incidents, however improbable. Va- 
of riety alone was neceſſary; and the ſtory-tellers ac- 
ed, quired, by practice, a wonderful facility in _ 
1 incidents, ſo as to excite curioſity. | 
. It was a cuſtom in Aſia, from the earlieſt bee to 
0 celebrate the divinities and heroes in ſongs of triumph, 
54 immediately after victory. That this was an uſage 
of among the Jews, we have from the higheſt autho- 
. rity. It is known, from profane hiſtory, that this 
ent cuſtom likewiſe prevailed among the Perſians; and 
1 in ſome of the magi were generally the compoſers of the 

1 triumphal hymns. 

any | There is every reaſon to believe, that the com- 
-nce | manders of the armies which oppoſed - the cruſaders 
on had ſtory-tellers to amuſe them in the camp, and 
tan, poets, to celebrate their exploits. Whether the 
y of | Chriſtian chiefs borrowed the cuſtom from the 
- his | Afiatics, or found it originally in their own coun- 
the tries, it is certain that ſeveral of them were accom- 
> the panied by Troubadours, whoſe chief employment, 
"and though they were alſo warriors; was of the ſame na- 
— 1 ture with the poets of the Aſiatics. None of the cru- 
lung A fading leaders had ſo many in his retinue as Richard 
very © the Firſt of England. The enterpriſing genius and 
hink 8 perſonal valour of that prince ſaved his poets the 


trouble of invention, and required the voice of truth 
d 3 alone 
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alone to command admiration. He was not only a 
warrior and a patron of poetry, but a poet alſo; and 
would have been eſteemed the molt accomplithed 
prince that ever wore the diadem of England, had 
he not ſullied the luſtre of his fine qualities by 
cruelty ; a vice to which men of a poetical character 
are, in general, leſs prone than any of the human 
race. 

After a captivity of fourteen months in Germany, 
on Richard's return to England, he invited many 
Troubadours to his court whom he had known in 
Paleſtine. Poets belonging to the court of fuch a 
warlike prince/as Richard, and who were themſelves 
warriors, would ſing in different ſtrains from the 
love-ſick Troubadours who had remained in Pro- 
vence. Their favourite theme was arms, and the 
heroes of the holy war; and their poetical romances 
would naturally be embelliſhed with Oriental orna- 
ment. Theſe performances were profuſely circulated 
over England, and co-operated with the fermons of 
the monks, all over Europe, to keep alive the cru- 


fading ſpirit. Nothing can be a ſtronger proof of the 
extent of that enthufiaſm than that two ſuch wiſe and 


| politic princes as Lewis the Ninth of France, and Ed- 


ward the Firſt of England, were infected with it, 
The firſt died at Tunis of the fatigues he had undergone 
in one of thoſe ridiculous expeditions ; and, after a 


reign of benevolence, he obtained the title of Saint for 


that 


„ 
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that part of his life which leaſt merited it. The 
ſecond; unſhaken by the misfortunes of his predeceſſor 
Richard, or the fate of his friend Lewis, perſiſted in 
a reſolution he had formed while he was only Prince 
of England; and foon after the victory of Eveſham, 
when the kingdom was ſtill in an unſettled ſtate, and 
his father far advanced in years, he actually ſet out 
for Paleſtine. Emulous of the reputation which 
Richard had formerly acquired in that country, he 
revived the military fame of England, and by his 
heroic exploits ftruck the Saracens with ſuch terror, 
that they hired an affaſhn to murder him. Without 
accompliſhing his purpoſe, che wretch periſhed in the 
attempt, 

Criminal as this intended aſſaſſination muſt and 
deemed, as it was directed againſt an enemy, and the 
invader of their country, it does not ſeem ſo deeply 
wicked as the conduct of four Chriſtian princes to- 
wards one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed heroes of the 
Croſs. Henry emperor of Germany, Philip king of 
France, aid his holineſs the Pope, all abetted the per- 
ily of antes ene 
Richard of England. 

This plainly proves, chat in rhe n en 
blazed forth in the days of the cruſades had little effect 
in correcting the intereſted policy which ſcems to 
have been the prevailing principle of prinees in every 
age. | 1 eee 
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An adventure which happened to Edward the Firſt 
of England, on his return from Paleſtine, / equally 
proves that the inſtitution of chivalry, however ge- 
nerous and noble its injunctions were, was unable to 
ſubdue the barbarous ſpirit of that age, even in the 
moſt poliſhed country of Chriſtendom. As Edward 
returned, through Burgundy, he was invited by the 
prince of that country to a tournament then prepar- 
ing. Having accepted his invitation, Edward and 
his retinue diſplayed great ſuperiority in the jouſts and 
martial exerciſes on that occaſion, which ſtung the 
French knights with ſuch rage and jealouſy, that they 
made an attack on the Engliſh knights, with the per- 
fidious intention of deſtroying them. They were 
baffled, however, and repulſed with conſiderable 
r 
It appears "equally , that one who 
was neither a Chriſtian nor a knight-errant, ſhould 
have poſſeſſed more of the benevolent ſpirit of Chriſ- 
tianity, and the heroic generoſity enforced by the 
laws of chivalry, than any of the Chriſtian knights 
who fought for the recovery of Jeruſalem; yet hiſ- 
tory informs us, that the infidel emperor Saladin ma- 
nifeſted a conduct equal in valour, and more diſtin- 
guiſhed for generoſity, juſtice, and IgE than 
any hero of the cruſades, | 
Doctor Smollett was ſo much diſpleaſed at the ins 
of certain authors of his days, in tracing the cuſtoms 
n/ | and 
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and manners of modern times from the feudal ſyſtem, 
that he declares he expected to ſee the uſe of trunk 
hoſe and buttered ale aſcribed to that inſtitution *, 
But without carrying that idea to a ridiculous: 
length, it ſeems clear that the feudal inſtitutions, by 
raiſing the principal officers of the Gothic armies 
into petty ſovereigns, who ſoon aſſumed the right of 
ſupporting their claims by force, and redreſſing their 
own wrongs, produced thoſe quarrels, ' fights, rob- 
beries, rapes, ' violations of all kinds, which gave riſe 
to the aſſociations for the protection of the weak and 
unarmed in general, and for that of woman in parti- 
cular, which laid the firſt foundation of chivalry. : 


The immediate benefit reaped by ſociety, in times 


when law was ſo inefficacious, rendered that inſti- 


tution popular. This popularity was greatly aug- 


mented, when the praiſes of thoſe who adopted it 
were reſounded in ſongs, and ſpread in written nar- 
ratives all over the country; and the ſpirit of chi- 
valry aroſe to enthuſiaſm when a new field of adven- 
ture was opened to the knights by the cruſades, a 
new ſource of ideas to the romancers, and new 
flights of imagination attempted by the poets. 

Religious ſentiments are natural to man; a love of 
the wonderful ſeems alſo natural ; and love of the fair 
lex is the moſt natural of all, The early romances 


* Humphry Clinker, vol. iii. 
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poſſeſſed all thoſe various powers of intereſting the 
human feelings and paſſions, They were filled with 
the exploits of Chriſtian knights, who aſſerted the 
truth of the catholic faith in the regions of infidelity, 
defeated whole armies of Pagans, faved virgins from 
violation, and relieved captives from enchanted caſtles, 
in ſpite of the giants, dragons, and monſters that 
guarded them. The belt of theſe, however, were 
written in the French language. Even the Englifh 
romance writers preferred it to their own, becauſe it 
was:the moſt univerſal, and would procure them the 
greateſt number of readers of rank and diſtinction. 
The uſe of the French language, in law proceedings, 
was not aboliſhed in England until the reign of Ed- 
ward the Third, whoſe wars with France gave the 
Engliſh an antipathy to that nation, which ſeems never 
to have been felt with equal inveteracy by the French. 
A philofophical and candid hiſtorian endeavours to 
account for this. He obſerves, © that France lies in 
c the middle of Europe; has been fucceſlively en- 
_ «< oped in hoſtilities with all its neighbours; the 
« popular prejudices have been diverted into many 
« channels; and with a people of ſofter manners, 
ce they never roſe to a great height againſt any parti- 
% cular nation.” Whereas England was, for a long 
feries of years, engaged in hoſtilities with no nation 
but the French and Scotch ; and their prejudices, ac- 
_ to Huine's * Nut of courſe have been 
chiefly 
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fore the fource of this prejudice ſprung up, it is na- 
tural to think that the nobility, at leaſt of England, 
had a partjality for the French, Mr. Thomas Warton 
obſerves, that the court of England, for more than 
two hundred years after the conqueſt, nne 
French *. 

Nothing but the long and bloody wars which after. 
wards aroſe between England and France could have 
converted that partiality into hatred, bY 

As a proof of the eſtimation in which French ro- 
mances were held at the Engliſh court, it is recorded, 
that in the revenue - roll of the 2 1ſt year of the reign. 
of Henry III. there is an entry of filver claſps and 
ſtuds for his majeſty's great book of romances.” 
Mot of thoſe originally written in French were ſoon 
_ tranſlated. into Engliſh, and eagerly read by all the 
natives, of England who. did not underſtand French, 
and who could read Engliſh. | 

As the inſtitution of chivalry furniſhed materials 
for romance, the romance writers: repaid the obliga- 
menting the ſpirit of knight-errantry all over Europe. 

It would have been fortunate if thoſe writings had 
rouſed and kept alive the martial ſpirit only when its 
exertions were neceſſary: but they contributed, in 


* Hiſtory of Engliſh, Poetry, vol. i. p. 86. 
this 
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this iſland particularly, to promote civil feuds, and to 
excite frequent combats between the chieftains of the 
borders of Scotland and England, even * the two 
nations were at peace. 

The continual wars in which Edward the Third 
of England was engaged, and the enthuſiaſtic admi- 
ration of chivalry which he manifeſted during the 
whole courſe of his reign, was probably, in ſome 
meaſure, owing to his having ſtudied the claſped 
book in his great - grandfather's library. | 

The influence of the old romances, in promoting 
the ſpirit of chivalry, ſeems to have been ſtrongly 
felt, about the ſame period, in Scotland. | 

When the victorious Bruce had recovered the inde- 
pendence of his country, ſecured peace with England 
by the marriage of his ſon David with the fiſter of 
Edward III., and, by his genius and authority, 

maintained union among his own unruly barons, many 
of them found this interval of tranquillity inſupport- 
able. They wandered, like knights-errant, over 
Europe, ir. ſearch of war and adventures. Hunting, 
which was the chief occupation and amuſement of men 
of rank in thoſe days, ſeemed as inſipid to them, after 
having been habituated to the alarms and agitations of 
war, as a ſmall ſtake is to men accuſtomed to deep 
gaming. The Douglaſſes and the Piercies, there- 
fore, to render their hunting parties more intereſting, 
enlivened them ſometimes with a battle. 


That 
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That Douglas, who had accompanied Bruce in 
all his dangers, endeavoured to crown his former ex- 
ploits by one of the moſt daring attempts that can be 
imagined, Having led a Scottiſh army into Eng- 
land, he was intercepted by Edward, at Stanhope- 
park. The Scottiſh army being inferior in numbers, 
were obliged to take a. ſtrong poſition, with the river 
Were between them and the Engliſh. 'While Ed- 
ward was making preparations to attack them, 
Douglas, having gotten the word, entered the Eng- 
liſh camp in the night with two hundred men, and 
aſſuming the deportment of an . officer going the 
rounds, he called out, St. George! is there no 
« watch here?” Thus deceiving the centinels; he 
paſſed on to the king's tent, and had well nigh car. 
ried off the monarch in the midſt of his army. This 
was prevented by Edward's attendants awaking, 
giving the alarm, making a noble reſiſtance, and by 
his chaplain and chamberlain ſacrificing their lives for 
his ſafety. Douglas, diſappointed of his object, made 
a haſty retreat to his army, which ſoon after repaſſed 
the Were, and arrived, without being overtaken by 

the Engliſh, in their own country. 
Peace was concluded between England and Scot- 
land the year following. As a marriage took place, 
about the ſame time, between David, the fon of 
Bruce, and Johanna, the ſiſter of Edward, hopes 
were entertained that this peace would be. more du- 
n rable 
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rable than it proved. Though greatly for the intereſt 
of both nations, the peace was cenſured. In that 
age, thoſe who were moſt averſe from pacific mea - 
ſures were often the very men who would have in- 
curred all the toils and dangers of war. At preſent 


It is different. The promoters of war are in general 


men who are exempted from its dangers, and indem- 
nified, by their offices, for its expences. 
The year after his fon's s marriage the king of Scot- 
land: died. All the wiſdom of this great prince. did 
not keep his mind free from the enthuſiaſm of the age 
in which he lived. He had refolved upon an expe- 


dition into Paleſtine. He hoped to complete bis mili- 


tary glory, and to expiate all his offences, by ſerving 


againſt the Saracens : but feeling that his plan would 


be prevented by approaching death, he requeſted his 
friend and companion in arms, Douglas, to carry his 
heart to Jeruſalem, and FEE the dener bf 
our Lord. 
When this warrior, with a numerous dende ©, 
ne wa / to Paleſtine, in conſequence of this laſt 
requeſt 
bs Froiſſart ſays, tom. i. c. 21. Douglas had in his train a 
knight bearing a banner, (probably Sir William St. Clair of 
Roſlin,) and ſeven other knights, and twenty eſquires, all 


comely young men of good family, beſides many attendants of 


inferior rank. He kept open table, with trumpets and timbals, 

as if he had been king of Scotland, and was ſerved in gold and 
ſilver plate. All perſons of condition, who viſited him on ſhip- 
board, were well entertained. Froiſſart adds, Er ſachez que 


Fous 
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axes of his ſovereign, he learnt that PERRY 
king of Caſtile, was then waging war againſt the 
Moors in Grenada. As the Moors were enemies to 
the Chriſtian faith, this was conſidered as a holy war. 
It appeared, therefore, to Douglas and his attend- 
ants, that to viſit Spain, and aſſiſt Alphonſus againſt 
the infidels, accorded perfectly with the object of 
their journey to Jeruſalem. They went to Spain ac- 
cordingly, and were honourably entertained by the 
king of Caſtile. In a battle fought between the Spa- 
niards and Moors, on the frontiers of Andaluſia, 
Douglas, taking the caſket which contained the heart 
of Bruce, threw it before him, ſaying, Paſs thou 
“ onward, as thou waſt wont, and Douglas will follow 
« thee, or die. He was, however, overwhelmed | 
by numbers, and fell. The few of his attendants who 
ſurvived their leader found his body, which, together 
with the caſket, they conveyed to Scotland. The re- 
mains of the warrior were interred in the church of 
Douglas. ee e 9 net of 
Melros. 1 

The writers of thoſe times had furely little occa- 
ſion to tax their invention for the entertainment of 
their readers, when genuine narratives of the lives of 


tous ceux qui le wouloyent aller weir, eftvient „et d ma- 
witres te wins et de deux manitres Þeſpices, 


Sr David Daleymple's A of Scotland, vol. U. p. 134. 
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their cotemporaries might have been embelliſhed with 
ſuch adventures as this. ; 
The real incidents that were daily occurring, joined 
to the influence of romance writing, rouſed the mili- 
tary fpirit to ſuch a height, that at length it caught 
Fel female ſex, and ſhone conſpicuous in Jane of 
Flanders, counteſs of Mountfort; in the ducheſs of 
Brittany, wife of Charles of Blois; in Philippa queen 
of England ; all of whom flouriſhed in the time 
of Edward III., as did the famous Maid of Orleans, 


at no very diſtant period after his death. The in- 


trepid conduct and magnanimity of thoſe heroines of 
hiſtory equals what is recorded of the heroines of 
fable, and obliges us to acknowledge that the Mar- 
phifa of Arioſto, and the Clorinda of Taſſo, are ha 
raters within the limits of nature. | 
A great hiſtorian, when treating of the reign ut 
Edward III. obſerves, that if any thing could juſtify 
the obſequious devotion, then profeſſed to the fair ſex, 
it would be the appearance of ſuch extraordinary 
women as {hone forth about that period. 
Alter Edward the Third had built the caſtle of 
Windſor, ' he formed a fraternity of twenty-four 
knights, for whom he erected a round table, in a 
round chamber appropriated entirely to their uſe. 
It is impoſſible to avoid believing that Edward caught 
this idea from the old romance of King Arthur. 


The 


, 
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The Order of the Garter, founded by Edward at 
Windſor, during the ceremonies of a feſtival which 
laſted fifteen days, is alſo an indication of the roman- 
tic turn of this monarch's mind. The ſtory of the 
counteſs of Saliſbury's garter, as the origin of this 
inſtitution, is exploded by ſome, becauſe it is 
not ſupported by any ancient teſtimony ; yet no- 
thing can be more in the / ſpirit of that knight- 
errantry which Edward affected, than to give a 
high importance to the moſt trivial incident con- 
nected with a woman he loved, while at the ſame 
time he ſhewed a delicacy reſpecting her reputation. 
Beſides, how can à motto and badge, apparently ſo 
unmeaning as thoſe of the 1 be. otherwiſe 
accounted for? 

Although this monarch, as well as his gallant ſon 
the prince of Wales, were fond of ſplendor, and all 
the pomp of war, their ambition did not ſtop there. 
They were the foremoſt in the field of danger as well 
as in the ſolemnities of a feſtival. 

The ideas of magnificence brought from the Eaſt, 
intermingled with thoſe of chivalry by the writers of 
romance, joined to the increaſing wealth of England 
during the reign of Edward III., introduced a fan- 
taſtic ſpecies of ſplendor and knight- errantry un- 


Eknovn before in that country. We are told that 


te the tournaments were conſtantly crowded with 
ladies of the firſt 2 who attended them 
+ VOL. I. e 3 
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« on horſeback, armed with daggers, and dreſſed in 
* a ſuccinct ſoldier-like habit or uniform, prepared 
e for the purpoſe. In a- tournament exhibited in 
London, fixty ladies on palfries appeared, each 
85 AION a knight with a gold chain“ ..“ 

The greateſt venerators of antiquity, thoſe ho 
are moſt inclined, in other inſtances, to prefer the 
cuſtoms of our anceſtors, will acknowledge that the 
preſent mode, which exacts that ladies ſhall wear no 
daggers but thoſe in their eyes, and lead their lovers 
by no golden chains but thoſe of their ny; is an 
improvement of the ancient faſhion; 

It muſt alſo. be confeſſed, that her Ba of * 
knights, even during the reign of chivalry, was in- 
conſiſtent, in many memorable inſtances, with the 
{tri good faith they profeſſed. | 

In the reign of Richard the Second of England, 
oak the duke of Hereford (afterwards Henry IV.) 
accuſed the duke-of Norfolk, in-parliament, of hav- 
ing ſlanderzd the king; the accuſation, ſuppoſing it 

| well. founded, was made by a breach of private con- f 
fidence, to the ruin of a perſon who had truſted him. ö 
And the duke of Norfolk had formerly betrayed an 
equal inſenſibility to honour; for although he had 
joined the duke of Glouceſter in many acts of violence 
—_ the king, he afterwards impeached his ag: 


* vide Warton 8 Ribery of Engliſh Poetry. 
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ates for the very crimes he 3 

in committing. 5001 
The ill-fated Richard had much ben to n 
having prevented the combat between theſe two men, 
after the liſts had been appointed at Coventry. His 
interpoſition, however, forms a preſumption in fa- 
vour of the diſpoſition of this unhappy prince, eſpe- 
cially as the combat, on which the life as well as the 
honour of the combatants depended, would have been 
more agreeable to the courtiers than the bloodleſs 
tournaments to which they had been accuſtomed. 
But the ſtrongeſt proof, chat ſentiments of honour 
and regard to juſtice, when oppoſed to any real or 
ſuppoſed intereſt, had as little, or leſs influence, if 
poſlible, on the minds of princes in thoſe days than 
now, 1s the deplorable fate of the Maid of Orleans, 
whoſe ſex, heroic exploits, and ſituation as a priſoner 
of war, gave her the ſtrongeſt claims to generous 
treatment. . Yet all thoſe titles did not preſerve her 
from an unjuſt ſentence and cruel death; for which, 
if prompted by ſuperſtition, the judges deſerve con- 
tempt, and if by revenge, univerſal deteſtation; | - 
The feſtivals, tournaments, and proceſſions, fo 
much in faſhion in thoſe days, however cumber- 
ſome to the actors, were in all probability leſs fa- 
tiguing to the ſpectators than the dramatic entertain- 
ments called Miracles, or Holy Plays, which ſuc- 
ceeded them. The ſubjects of the latter were taken 
e 2 from 
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from the Bible, or the legends of the ſaints: the ex- 
hibition conſiſted of the miracles and reſurrection of 


Chriſt, the ſufferings of the martyrs, the maſſacre of 


the innocents, the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt, 'or the 
creation of the world. How they contrived to repre- 
ſent the laſt, it is difficult to conceive ; but we are 
aſſured, of what ſeems as difficult to believe, that in 
one play Adam and Eve were exhibited on the ſtage 
in a ſtate of innocence, quite naked, and not aſhamed; 
and, what ſeems equally incredible, that this ſpectacle 
was beheld by a numerous aſſembly of both ſexes 
with great compoſure *,' While they are in this con- 
dition, the old Serpent comes on the ſtage lamenting 
his fall, and, having converſed a little with Adam 
and Eve, exit hiſſing. If ſuch an exhibition were at- 
tempted at preſent in England, the audience would 
certainly join with the ſerpent : but after what lately 


paſſed. at a public walk at Paris, there is no know- 


ing how it would be received in France f. 
Religious plays continued to be acted in churches 


and chapels till the reign of Henry the Eighth, when 


they went out of faſſion, and were ſucceeded by 
W and e in more eqns * 


* Warton 8 hs of Engliſh UE ed. i i. p. 243. 

+ It was mentioned in all the Pariſian journals, that a lady 
had walked in the Elyſian fields, when crowded with company, 
dreſſed in a gauze robe only, through which * _ bee were 
young * ſeen. 


In 
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In thoſe maſques, poopls of the firſt rank 1 were ſome- 
times the actors. | 
That the plots of the earlieſt ww were not taken 
from profane hiſtory, or the romances of chivalry, 
was owing, it is probable, to the circumſtance of 
their being exhibited in churches, where no enter- 
tainment drawn from ſuch ſources would have been 
admitted. The maſques, which were acted at court 
or at the caſtles of the nobility, were generally 
founded on hiſtorical incidents or fabulous ſtories. 
But, previous to the introduction of thoſe maſques, 
an improvement had taken place in the taſte 'of the 
public, which was in a great meaſure effected by the 
writings of Chaucer, the moſt diſtinguiſhed literary 
character that England had | hitherto produced. 
Chaucer enjoyed many advantages over any former 
Engliſh writer: to a literary education, he joined a 
knowledge of the world, improved by travelling, and 
a turn for obſervation. He poſſeſſed a lively imagin- 
ation and great power of deſcription.” He made his 
countrymen acquainted with the- Italian wits, whoſe 


writings he embelliſhed while he tranſlated ; a favour. 


which Dryden and Pope have fince returned with 


intereſt, by the admirable manner in which they have 


paraphraſed and rendered ſome of the works of __ 

cer into modern Engliſh. 

The poem of Palemon and Arcite affords very 

ſtriking proofs, not only of Chaucer's talent for deli- 
e 3 neating 
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neating the beauties of nature, but alſo of his pathe. 
tic powers ; at the ſame time it exhibits that ſtrange 
jumble of manners, of opinions, and of extravagant 
incidents, which are to be found in all the romances 
of the age in which the * of Palemon and . 
was invented. 

The poetical talents and taſte of Chaucer were no 
doubt improved by the works of the Italian and 
French men of-genius. Dante flouriſhed a little be- 
fore his time; but Chaucer, when on the continent, 
had the advantage of being perſonally acquainted 
with both Petrarch and Boccacio. The latter is faid to 
have admired the works of the former exceſſively, and 
to have called him his maſter ; he may have admired 
him, but he certainly did not attempt to imitate him, 
Nothing can be more diſtant from the metaphyſical 
and Platonic ſonnets of Petrarch than the tales of 
Boccacio, Chaucer has not always kept the juſt me. 
dium between the two, but has ſometimes deviated 
into the favourite path of Boccacio. Whether a 
greater purity of morals exiſts in the preſent age 
than in the days of Chaucer, ſome people doubt ; 
but that the ſame licentiouſneſs which was allowed in 
the preſs and on the ſtage then, would meet with 


public marks of diſapprobation now, cannot be diſ. 
puted. 


The Decameron of Boccacio is a. work that ap- 
proaches more to the modern romance or novel than 
. any 
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any that had before appeared. Chaucer's imitation 
of that work, in his Canterbury Tales, gave him an 
opportunity of diſplaying that knowledge of life and 
manners, that talent for ridicule, and that power- of 
ſketching directly from nature, in which perhaps his 
greateſt ſtrength lay. Vet in theſe, neither Boccacio 
nor he were imitated by ſucceeding writers. The 
_ fables of the Arabians and Gothic chivalry were till 
more agreeable to the taſte of the public, and cer- 
tainly made a deeper impreſſion on the imagination 
of the proſe writers, as well as the poets. This ap- 
peared by the eagerneſs with which Amadis de'Gaul, 
and other romances of inferior note, were: read' all 
over Europe, by the works of Arioſto and Taſſo, 
who embelliſhed the Gothic and Arabian extrava- 
gancies with all the magic of poetry; and the ſame 
is evident from the works of Spencer and. Milton, 
the laſt of whom, though he wrote in a much later 
age, evidently ſhewed that he had a predilection for 
forefts and enchantments drear, and preferred the tory 
of Cambuſcan bold to Chaucer's works of humour, and 
his power of delineating characters from real life. 
| That there is ſomewhat peculiarly captivating to a 
poetical mind in thoſe fables, is confirmed. by Dr. 
Johnſon, who, in his Life of Collins, informs us, 
that © he (Collins) had employed his mind chiefly 
e upon works of fiction and ſubjects of fancy; and, 
« by indulging ſome peculiar habits of thought, was 


e 4 «© eminently 


bw 
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<« eminently delighted with thoſe flights of imagina- 
ce tion which paſs the bounds of nature, and to which 
© the mind is reconciled only by a paſſive acquieſ- 


c cence in popular traditions. He loved fairies, ge- 


ce nii, giants, and monſters; he delighted to rove 
« through the meanders of inchantment, to gaze on 
cc the magnificence of golden palaces, to * by 
<« the waterfalls of Elyſian gardens.” . 
It will be obſerved, that frequent mention is made 
of the'poets : in an inquiry-into the origin and pro- 
greſs of romance this cannot be avoided. The ro- 
mance writer borrowed ſo frequently from the poet, 
and the poet from the romance writer, that it is dif. 
ficult to decide which was the original creditor: and 
many wrote metrical romances, and combined both 
characters. 

One cauſe of Boccacio's and Chaucer's not being 


immediately imitated in deſcribing domeſtic life, and 
the real manners of the age in which they lived, 


might be thi: great uniformity and ſimplicity of the 
manners which exiſted in thoſe days ; that infinite 
number of affectations, that vaſt variety of ſhades of 
ridicule, thoſe defpicable vanities, and childiſh ca- 


prices, the offspring of ſpreading wealth and increaſ- 


ing luxury, which have afforded ſuch abundant game 
to the comic writers of the preſent century, were not 
known formerly; but the chief reaſon certainly was, 


the decided partiality which the public retained for 


the 
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the Gothic and Arabian entertainments on which they 
had ſo long feaſted, and which till warmed the ima- 
ginations of ſome ſublime poets who adorned Italy 
and England a conſiderable time after the death of 
Chaucer, and who ſtill thought the manners of ro- 
mance, though in a great meaſure exploded in the 
age in which they themſelves lived, more favourable 
to the purpoſes of poetry t than” even the fiQtions * 
claſſical antiquity. | 
. Moſt of the proſe romances, which 3 in 
England from the days of Chaucer to thoſe of ee 
the Firſt, were tranſlations from the W 
French. 

The Pentagruel of Rabelais can hardly be claſſed 
among romances, it is of a nature ſo peculiar and 
extravagant that it muſt ſtand by itſelf. In many 
parts it is unintelligible; but the author's chief in- 
tention ſeems to have been ſatire, particularly againſt 
the monks. The work has been much eſteemed by 
ſome men of genius; it is unqueſtionably written 
with gaiety and wit, which however are not ſufficient 
to compenſate for its obſcenity and groſſneſs. 

Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia was among the- firſt 
Engliſh performances of that claſs, and by far the beſt 
publiſhed in that period. It is a kind of paſtoral ro- 
mance, intermingled with adventures of chivalry. His 
defence of poetry, and ſome of his other writings, are 

* more eſteemed: but the reputation of this galant 
nobleman 
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nobleman has a more laſting and honourable founda- 
tion, in his heroic and amiable character, than in his 
Parthaniſſa, a romance, by the Earl of Orrery, in 
three volumes in folio, was publiſhed in the year 1664. 
Mr. Walpole informs us, that the earl's biographer 
acknowledges that the performance was not much 


read ; this will not ſeem very extraordinary ; but the 


biographer's manner of accounting for it is what few 
people could have imagined ; it was entirely owing, 
he ſays, to the work never having been completed. 
In France, Calprenede, and afterwards Madam 
Scudery, introduced a new ſpecies of romance, in 
which the heroes of true hiſtory are the atchievers of 
fictitious adventures. In theſe performances, al- 
though the adventures are in themſelves ſomewhat 
more probable than thoſe of the ancient knights-er- 


rant, all credibility is precluded from the mind of a 
well-informed reader by his knowledge of hiſtory ; 


and in that of a reader uninſtructed, truth is ſo en - 
tangled with fiction that it may be very difficult after- 
wards to ſeparate them. 
Calprenede's principal works were Caſſandra, Cleo- 
patra, and Pharamond, each a romance of ten or 
twelve octavo volumes! He was gentleman of the 
bedchamber to Lewis XIII. His works, it is ſaid, 
were eagerly read by the courtiers, and proved a great 
relaxation to them during their attendance at court, 
Thoſe 
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Thoſe who have attempted the oppreſſive taſk of read- 
ing a few pages of his romances muſt have a ſtrong 
impreſſion of the infipidity and weariſomeneſs of that 
kind of life to which ſuch reading could afford relief, 

The writings of Madam Scudery were thought 
more entertaining, and were admired by many dif- 
tinguiſhed perſons in the beginning of the reign of 
Lewis XIV, r Boileau calls them une boutique 
de verbiage. 

She wrote a romance intitled Clela, in ten volumes 
octavo, the Great Cyrus, and ſeveral other romances 
of the ſame ſize, beſides a number of other literary 
compoſitions, of ſuch length as muſt naturally raiſe ſur- 
priſe at the comparative ſhortneſs of her life, for ſhe 
died at the age of ninety-four. | 

Madam Scudery was remarkably ugly. The fol- 
lowing lines written by her, and addreſſed to a 
painter who had drawn her portrait, give a ſtronger 
proof of her wit and good-humour than is to be found 
in her works: | 


Nanteuil, en faiſant mon image, - ' 
A de ſon art divin ſignalẽ le pouvoir; 

Je hais mes traits dans mon-miroir, 

Je les aime dans ſon ouvrage. 


The profeſſion of chivalry was more univerſally ex- 
erciſed, and continued longer, in Spain, than in any 
other country of Europe. This was probably owing 
to the long wars between the Spaniards and the 

_ Moors, 
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Moors, and to the ſiege of Grenada, before whoſe 
walls the youth of both nations often fought in de- 
tatched combats. After knight- errantry was pro- 
ſeribed by law, or conſidered as ridiculous, in various 
other nations, and the actual exerciſe of it exiſted no 
longer in Spain itſelf, ſtill that country overflowed 
with books of chivalry, which were paſſionately read, 
filling the heads of numbers with the abſurd ideas of 
enchantments, magicians, invincible knights, and 
peerleſs virgins; perverting the taſte of the readers, 
giving them falſe notions of hiſtorical facts, rendering 
them unfit for their neceſſary occupations, and diſguſt- 
ing them with domeſtic lite. 
In this ſtate the immortal Cervantes, by the magic 
of his wit, baniſhed all other magicians. By the ex- 
quiſite exhibition of one madman, of his own cre- 
ation, he cured his countrymen of one ſpecies of epi- 
demic madneſs ; for the renowned Don Quixote drove 
knights-errant, giants, dwarfs, dragons, and their 
hiſtorians, entirely out of Spain. 

But while Cervantes placed the abſurdities of the 
old romance in the moſt ſtriking point of view, he 
gave, in the ſame work, the moſt convincing proof 
that the paſſions could be affected, the underſtanding 
inſtructed, mirth excited, and all the purpoſes of 
writing attained, by repreſentations of real domeſtic 
life, without offending the modeſty of nature. 
There was no ſuch thing in Europe as knight- 
errantry in the days of Cervantes; his aim, there- 

| fore, 
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fore, in writing Don Quixote, could not be what 
ſome have ſuppoſed, to aboliſh a profeſſion that no 
longer exiſted, but to turn into ridicule the prevail- 
ing taſte of his countrymen for writings filled with 


marvellous and unnatural adventures that never had 


exiſted but in books of chivalry. In the execution 
of this he gives a view of the real ſtate of manners in 
Spain, intermixed with ſcenes of exquiſite humour, 
and many admirable rad * a moral ten- 
dency. | 
The teſtimony of ſo judicious a critic as the late 
Dr. Johnſon, as recorded in Mrs. Piozzi's very enter- 
taining Anecdotes, muſt be agreeable to every ad- 


mirer of Cervantes. After Homer's Thad, Mr. 
« Johnſon confeſſed that the work of Cervantes was 
ce the greateſt in the world; ſpeaking of it as a book 


“of entertainment.” 

That ingenious lady adds, When we conſider, 
« that every other author's admirers are confined to 
« his countrymen, and perhaps to the literary claſſes 
« among them, while Don Quixote is a fort of com- 
e mon property, an univerſal claſſic, equally taſted 
„ by the court and the cottage, equally applauded 
“e in France and England as in Spain, quoted by 
« every ſervant, the amuſement of every age, from 
« infancy to decrepitude ; the firſt book you ſee on 
* every ſhelf in every ſhop where books are ſold+ 
0] who can refuſe” his — to an avowal of the 


* ſuperiority 
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4 ſuperiority of Cervantes to all other modern 


6 writers ?”? 


Whether this high praiſe is allowed, in all its Jati- 
tude, to the author of Don Quixote or not, as he 
leads the reader through all the ſcenes of domeſtic 
life, and gives a true picture of life and manners in 


Spain, at the time he wrote, he became the model 


of that ſpecies of romance which has been ſince 
adopted by Le Sage, Marivaux, Rouſſeau, Richard- 
ſon, Fielding, Smollett, and ſo many others. 

It will ſeem ſtrange that no Spaniſh writer appears 
in this liſt. Cervantes, it is true, had overthrown 


one ſpecies of abſurdity which perverted the under- 
ſtanding of his countrymen : but another remained; 


the terrifying demon of ſuperſtition, whoſe baleful 
influence is of itſelf ſufficient to depreſs the heart, 
derange the mind, check and ſhrivel all the bloſſoms 
of imagination, and proves more hoſtile to genius 
than deſpotiſm itſelf ; becauſe civil tyranny only 
makes men afraid of acting or ſpeaking with free- 
dom, but ſuperſtition renders them fearful of even 
. 

Le Sage proves himſelf to he been as ac- 
quainted with human nature. The character of Gil 
Blas he certainly never intended as a model of imitation. 
His object ſeems to have been to exhibit men as they are, 
not as they ought to be; for this purpoſe he chooſes 


a Og of no. extraordinary talents; and without 
ſteady 
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ſteady principles, open to be duped by knavery, and 
perverted by example. He ſends him, like a ſpaniel, 
through the open fields, the coverts, the giddy 
heights, and latent tracts of life, to raiſe the game at 
which he wiſhes to ſhoot ; and few moral huntſmen 
ever afforded more entertaining ſport. 
Le Sage has choſen Spain as the ſcene of the ad- 
ventures he deſcribes in his various works. He was 
probably induced to this from a defire to preclude the 
perſonal applications of his characters. He had lived 
many years in Spain, and was acquainted with the 
manners of that country: but while he leads us 
through Spain, and keeps us continually in the 
company of people with Spaniſh names, it is not 
difficult to perceive that our condu or 1 is a French” 
man. $4 4 
A more direct and minute copy of French manners 
is given in the Payſan Pavenu and in the Marianne 
of Marivaux. If he be thought to dwell with too 
much refinement on the ſecret motives of conduct, 
and all the movements of the paſſions, it muſt at the 
ſame time be admitted, that he repays the reader's 
attention by the wit and pleaſantry of his narra- 
tive, and by the fidelity with which he copied from 
nature. : Ne obs r 
The Eloiſa of Rouſſeau, in point of eloquence, 
ſurpaſſes any romance, perhaps any book, in the 
French language. No writer ever preſented the ob- 
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jects he deſcribed. more diſtinctly before the eyes of the 
reader. With what a glowing pen does he trace the 
emotion of the paſſions! To give examples would 
be to quote great part of the book. I ſhall mention 
one, the behaviour of Julia on a moſt intereſting oc- 
caſion, and the eloquent ſimplicity of the ſingle ſen- 
tence ſhe pronounced, implying all, that could have 
been conveyed 1 in a long and impreſſive harangue. It 

is in that letter to Lord Edward, where St. Preux de- 
ſcribes what paſſed when he accompanied Julia, then 
| the wite of. Wolmar, acroſs the lake to Meillerie, and 
to the very ſpot where he had formerly paſſed whole 
days, with his eyes fixed on her habitation, and from 
whence, ſurrounded with faow and ice, he had 
written that ardent letter that. prevailed on her to re- 
call him, at every riſæ. Having pointed out her name 
engraven on the rocks, and reminded her of a thou- 
ſand tender circumſtances regarding their loves, he 
| concludes a moſt impaſſioned addreſs in theſe words: 
O toi pour qui j'etois ne! Faut il me retrouver avec 
& toi dans les memes lieux, et regretter le tems que j'y 
8 2 2 gemir de ton abſence ?” 

He was about to continue, when Julia, ſeeing him 
move towards the precipice, was frightened, ſeized 
him by the hand, which ſhe ſqueezed, while ſhe looked 
at him with tenderneſs, endeavouring to ſuppreſs a 
ſigh, and then. turning her face from him, and 
. him by the arm, ſhe ſaid with emotion, 

&« Allons- 
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<6 uE eg, mon ani, Pair Wo Wn Vos 
< pour moi. 

When they had deſcended from the mountain, and 
were ſeated in the boat, the account of what paſſed in 
his mind“ Ja voir, la toucher, lui parler, Paimer, 
« Padorer, et, preſque en la Aa encore, la fentir, 
” perdue 2 jamais pour moi —all this prepares us 
for the dreadful temptation that his deſpair ſuggeſted 
of throwing himſelf with her into ms lake, and ex- 
piring in her arms. 

Another ſtriking proof of Rouſſeau's ſuperior ta- 
lents appears in St. Preux's dream, towards the end 
of the work — Julia attending her mother on her death- 


bed the diſappearance of the mother, and Julia oc- 
cupying her place — the veil that covered her face, and 


which all St. Prieux's efforts could not remove—the 
impreſſion this dream made on his mind—his being 
carried back by Lord Edward, on purpoſe that he 
might ſee her once more, and remove the impreſſion 
made by the dream—his going away again without 
ſeeing her - the death of Julia—Clara's recollection 
of the dream, which produces its accompliſhment: 
the whole of this is ſo like the wildneſs of a dream, 
yet ſo true to nature, and ſo admirably deſcribed, that 
it diſplays at once the inventive genius, the accurate 
obſervation, and the powerful eloquence of this 
author. 


VOL, 1. | f | Rouſſeau 
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Rouſſeau had. frankly and . fooliſhly perhaps told 
Voltake, that although he admired his genius, he did 
not love him as a man. Voltaire, of courſe, hated 
| Rouſſeau, and endeavoured to turn the Eloiſa and 
its author into ridicule. What has not Voltaire en- 
deavoured to turn into ridicule ? The ſame perſon 
who laughed at the prophecies in the Bible, by a pre- 
tended prophecy, ſneers at the eloquent performance 
of Rouſſeau. , It is,” ſays he, © full of poiſon, which 
« will act upon the heart as well as the underſtand- 
„ ing of the young female reader. The author 
4 offers alſo an antidote for his poiſon, which can 
ac on the underſtanding only. Beſides, the anti- 
dote is in the preface, and young women never 
<« read prefaces. In excuſe for writing a book 
which inſpires vice, the author declares,” that in 
the age in which he lived it was impoſlible to be 
155 ; virtuous.” 

But in this prophecy, as in ocher parts of Voltaire 8 
works, there is infinitely more wit than truth; and 
the accuſation of writing what may inſpire impiety, 
and irreverent ideas of Providence, comes with no 
- great propriety from the author of Candide. Has the 
Eloiſa of Rouſſeau a tendency to inſpire vice? Is it 
likely that any young woman will be allured from 
virtue by the example of one who was the victim of 
unceaſing remorſe, becauſe ſhe had deviated from its 
paths in one inſtance ; who afterwards, in the midſt 


of 
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of opportunity and temptation, adheres with fidelity 


to the marriage vow, and whoſe preſent comforts and 


hopes of future happineſs are derived from that 
reflection? k 

From the enden of 'o one dds ohne 
in this work, an inference might be made which cer- 
tainly did not occur to the author. Wolmar is de- 
ſeribed, not only as the moſt benevolent of man- 
kind, but as a perſon of the cooleſt judgment and 
the cleareſt underſtanding. Every body has failings, 
and commits miſtakes, except Wolmar ; and — 
is an atheiſt. 

That the inference which might be drawn from: this 
circumſtance eſcaped Rouſſeau, is evident from the 


general tenor of all his works, which evince the 


firmeſt conviction of the exiſtence of a Supreme 
Being. | 

Richardſon introduced a new ſpecies of romance, 
wherein the perſons concerned are ſuppoſed to be'the 
relaters of what paſſes ; and the ſentiments are ex- 


preſſed as they ariſe on the firſt impreſſion, and while 


the relater is ſtill ignorant of the events that are to 
follow. ; 


This method certainly has tis ont of afford- 
ing the author the opportunity of varying his ſtyle, by 


adapting it to the characters of the different perſons 
he introduces; an advantage of which Richardſon 


avails himſelf very ſucceſsfully ; which was by no 
| f 2 means 
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is written in letters, in imitation of Clarifla, he has 
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means the caſe with Rouſſeau ; for although his Eloiſa 


failed in adapting the ſtyle of the letters to the cha- 
raters of the ſuppoſed writers, in the ſame happy 
manner that is executed by Richardſon. Through 
the whole of the new Eloiſa, whether Julia, St. 
Nc Clara, or any other name be attached to the 
letter, you always perceive that Jean Jacques is the 

real writer. 
This manner of giving the whole tory by letters is 
liable to the inconveniencies of producing repetitions, 


and of drawing out the ſtory to a tireſome length; 


which inconveniencies Richardſon has not always had 
the addreſs to avoid. His fayourite character of 
Grandiſon is much too formal to be a favourite with 
the women in general; and there is ſomewhat of 
prudery in his heroines that prevents them from being 
favourites with the men: but he deſcribes the opera- 
tion of the paſſions with a truth and minuteneſs that 
evinges a great knowledge of human nature. The 
madneſs of Clementina is delineated with the pencil of 
a great maſter- Nothing can be more affecting than 
the diſtreſſes of Clariſſa. He was conſcious that his 
ſtrength lay in the pathetic, and by this perhaps he was 
led to prolong ſcenes of ſorrow till the ſpirits of the 
reader are fatigued, and the luxury of fat 
is overpowered, 


The 


—— . 
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- The ſtriking and animated character of Lovela® 


is ſupported to the laſt, with wonderful ſpirit. It is 
— declare, that his hero is poſ- 
ſeſſed of an infinite deal of wit and pleaſantry, inven- 
tion and eloquence: To make him diſplay thoſe 
qualities through a great variety of ſcenes, is very dif- 
cult,” pet ir has been executed by this author in the 
moſt ſucceſsful manner. nnn 
doubtedly convinced, that all thoſe accompliſhments, 
with the addition of youth, beauty, _ m_ un- 
daunted intrepidity, would not prevent the profligacy, 
perfidy, and ſhocking cruelty of Lovelace from render- 
ing him odious to every reader. In this, perhaps, he 
was miſtaken. The — Oy 
lace is painted are too apt to faſcinate the imagination, 
and may have ſecured him a corner in the hearts eren 
of ſome young women of character, in ſpite of his 
crimes. As for the young men, if none of them had 
ever attempted to imitate the profligacy of Lovelace 
but thoſe who poſſeſſed his accompliſhments, the ex- 
hibiticn of his portrait would do little harm: but 
there is reaſon to fear, that ſome with the firſt only, 
and but a ſlender portion of the ſecond, have . 
times attempted to paſs for complete Lovelaces. 
The late Henry Fielding, in the romance of Joſeph 
man written in imitation of the ſtyle and man- 
ner ef Cervantes, diſplayed much of the fpirit and 


f 3 humour 
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humour of his model; and he afterwards gave the 
world a: {till ſtronger proof of his ; knowledge of 
human nature, and the powers of his invention, dy 
the publication of Tom Jones; a work wherein, after 
the imagination of the reader has been gratified by the 
exhibition of a variety of intereſting ſcenes and cha- 
racters, and his heart warmly engaged in the fortunes 
of the hero, his mind is agitated and alarmed by a 
ſeries of incidents; which ſeem to croſs and obſtruct the 
ſchemes and blaſt the hopes of him for whom he 
is now deeply intereſted, and whom he ſees involved 
in unmerited diſgrace, and threatened with ruin. At 
this point, when the whole horizon is covered with 
darkneſs, and hardly one faint ray of light darts from 
any dudrter, the clouds gradually begin to diſperſe, 
obſcurity diſappears, the intricacies become plain, the 
impediments that oppoſe the deſired cataſtrophe are 
temoved by means quite natural, though unforeſeen, 
and the ſtory flows clearly and delightfully to a con- 
cluſion; like a river,“ to adopt the eloquent illuſ- 
tration of an ingenious writer of the preſent age, 
< 'which in its progreſs foams among fragments of 
“ rocks, and for a while ſeems pent up by infur- 
* mountable; oppoſitions, then angrily daſnhes for 
* a while, then plunges under ground into caverns, 
<. and, runs a ſubterraneous courſe, till at length it 
F. * out han enden round the country, 
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« and with a clear n fiream: flows" 22 
ce the ocean 

Dr. Smollett, in the Continuation. oft his — 
of England, obſerves, that towards the end of the 
reign of George II. and about the beginning of that 
of his preſent majeſty, genius in writing ſpontane- 
« ouſly.aroſe ; and though neglected by the great, 
« flouriſhed, under the culture of a public which had 
60 ©: pretenſions to taſte, and piqued itſelf on encou- 

« raging literary merit. He proceeds to enumerate 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed writers in the various branches 
of literature at. that period, and gives his ſuffrage to 
the great. talents of one who purſued the ſame line 
with himſelf, in the following words: The genius 
« of Cervantes was transfuſed into the novels of 
6 Fielding, who painted the characters and ridiculed 
te the follies 90 life with equal Bak bamonr,and 
& « propriety.” 
_ The ſucceſs of Richardſon, Fielding, and Face 5A 
in this ſpecies.of writing, produced, what great ſuc- 
cels generally does produce, a prodigious number of 
imitators: but by far the greater part of them, like 
Hamlet: s players, imitated abominably; and inſtead 
of repreſenting the manners of the age, exhibited men 
and women, neither having the manners of Chriſt. 


„ Eſſay on the Life and Genius of Henry Fielding, 11 by 
A. Murphy, Eſq. 
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ee ee and who ſeemed to have been made 
by the leaſt expert of Nature's journeymen.”  * 

There were, for a conſiderable time, fo many 
novels written of this deſcription, and with ſo few 
exceptions, that the very words Romance or Novel 
conveyed the idea of a frivolous or pernicious book. 
Even this, however, did not - diminiſh the number, 
though it made many people at pains to declare, that 
for their part they never read novels; a declaration 


| ſometimes made by perfons of both ſexes, who never 


read any thing elfe. ' This is being by much too 
cautious. They might, with equal prudence, declare, 
that they never would read any book, becauſe many 
books are ſilly or pernicious. - The truth is,” that the 
beſt romances always have been, and always wilt be, 
read with delight by men of genius; and with the 
more delight, the more taſte and genius the reader 
happens to have. Nothing can be ſo intereſting to 
men as man. The modern romances are or ought to 


de a repreſentation of life and manners in the country 


where the ſcene is placed. Had works of this nature 
exited in the flouriſhing ages of the Greek and Ro- 
man republics, and had ſome of the beft of them been 


preſerved, how infinitely would they be reliſhed' at 


preſent? as they would give a much more minute and 
ſatisfactory picture of private and domeſtic life than 
is found in hiſtory, which dwells chiefly on war and 

| — — 
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affairs of ſtate. This ſpecies of writing may alſo be 


made moſt ſubſervient to the purpoſes of inſtruction; 
but even thoſe which afford amuſement only, pro- 
vided they contain nothing immoral, are not without 
utility, and deſerve by no means to be ſpoken of with 
that contempt which they ſometimes are, by their moſt 
intimate acquaintance. Theſe gentlemen ought to 
tecollect in what manner they uſually employ that 
portion of their time which they do not paſs in reading 
what they ſo much affect to deſpiſe : they ought to 
recollect how many languid intervals there are in their 
journey through life; how often they fill them up in 
a more pernicious way; and if a novel or romance 
ſhould now and then help them to jog along with 


more innocenee and leſs yawning, dan ought 9e 


little more grateful. 

It may be ſaid, aneh bun wif > e 
bee of ſcience, or read moral eſſays or ſer- 
mons. Unqueſtionably they had: but unfortunately 
they will not; for although ſome authors have ſnewn 
chat it is poſſible to write ſermons ſo that they ſhall be 
as much or more rad than the beſt romance, yet this 
talent is extremely rare; and it is often lamented 
that ſermons and moral eſſays, containing much good 
inſtruction, are leſs univerſally peruſed than many 
novels, more inelegantly written. What does this 
prove, but r there is ſomething ſo peculiarly at- 

tractive 


* 


I! | flv A VIEW OF /THB COMMENCEMENT 
| | tractive in this ſpecies of writing, that performances, 
which would have been neglected i in a other _ 
i |! | an readers in this? 
it | Some very reſpeQable authors have even \ inflated, 
= that romances are more entertaining than hiſtory 
itſelf, and that they thereby breed a diſlike to that 
uſeful ſtudy. I fear this is not a likely argument to 
prevail on mankind to quit romances for hiſtory; and 
therefore, even if I were of that opinion, — 
the caſe, I ſhould not publiſh it. | 

But it is univerſally known, that books 07 1 
ſcience and inſtruction, which require much thought, 
are not ſtudied ſpontaneouſly by any but thoſe who 
have already a conſiderable degree of ſteadineſs of 
mind and deſire of knowledge. Perſons of diſſipated 
AH minds, incapable of attention, who ſtand moſt in need 

of inſtruction, are the leaſt willing to receive it; they 

throw-ſuch books down the moment they perceive 
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4 their drift. But a romance in the higheſt degree en- 
| F tertzining; may be written with as moral an intention, 
n and; contain as many excellent rules for the conduct 
? z of life, as any book with a more ſolemn and ſcientific 


| : title. This, however, not being ſuſpected by the per- 
ſons above alluded to, they continue to read in the 


| confidence of meeting with amuſement only, and 

F | | fearleſs of any plot or plan for their inſtruction or 

Ji OOTY ; they find folly ridiculed in a pleafant 
| 3 | mäanner, 
„ 
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manner, vice placed in a degrading light, and a va- 
riety of inſtructive leflons ſo interwoven with an in- 
tereſting ſtory, that they cannot ſatisfy their curioſity 
until they have received impreſſions of a uſeful or 
virtuous nature, and thus acquire ſomething infi- 
nitely more valuable than what they were in pur- 
ſuit of. 

Having traced the progreſs of romance-writing 
from its dawn to the time of Smollett, it is neceſſary, 
to the fulfilment of the taſk we have undertaken, to 


give ſome account of the Life and Writings of the 


Doctor himſelf. 
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T. SMOLLETT, M. D. 


F® anceſtors of Dr. Smollett were of conſider. 

able note in the county of Dumbarton. By the 
records of that borough it appears that one of them, 
of the name Tobias Smollett, was, early in the fif- 


teenth century, married to a daughter of Sir Patrick 


Houſton of Houſton, a family of great diſtinction. 
Sir James Smollett of Bonhill, the Doctor's grand- 
father, had the charaQer of being a man of great ſa- 
gacity ; he was originally bred to the law, and diſtin- 
guiſhed for his knowledge in it; he repreſented the 
borough of Dumbarton in the Scottiſh Parliament, 
and was choſen one of the commiſſioners for framing 
the Union, He married Jane the daughter of Sir 
Aulay Macaulay baronet, of Ardincaple, a reſpectable 
family in that part of Scotland: by this lady Sir 
James had four ſons and two daughters. All his 
ſons, 
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ſons, according to a faſhion which prevailed in Scot- 
land at that time, were ſent to ſtudy at the Univerſity 
at Leyden; this was conſidered as neceſſary to com- 
plete a liberal education. 

His eldeſt ſon, Tobias, 'went early into the army, 
and died a young man, after having obtained the 
rank of captain; the ſecond ſon, James, was bred to 
the Scottiſh bar, and ſucceeded his father in the office 
of commiſſary of Edinburgh; the third ſon, George, 
was alſo bred to the law, practiſed for ſome time at 
the bar, and ſucceeded his brother James as commiſ- 
fary of Edinburgh. The fourth ſon, Archibald, was 
bred to no profeſſion. Soon after his return from 


xcvüi 


Leyden, he married Barbara Cunningham, daughter 


of Mr. Cunningham of Gilbertfield in the neighbour- 
hood of Glaſgow. As this young lady was of an 
amiable character and reſpectable family, Sir James 
Smollett had no other reaſon to be. diſpleaſed with 
the alliance, except that it had been entered into with- 
out previouſly. conſulting him, and that the young 
lady had little or no portion. He gave his ſon, how- 
ever, a life- rent of the houſe and farm of Dalquhurn 
on the banks of the Leven, and near the family man- 


ſion of- Bonhill, which, with an annuity, made the 
income of the young couple about three hundred a- 
year. They had two ſons and a daughter. A ſhort 
time after. the birth of the youngeſt of theſe children, 


Arch- 
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Archibald Smollett died, and left his family entirely 
dependent on the bounty of their grandfather. The 
eldeſt of the ſons, whoſe name was James, went at an 
early period of his life into the army. After he had 
attained the rank of captain, the regiment to which 
he belonged was ordered abroad; the tranſport in 
which he was, with part of the troops, was loſt off 
the coaſt of America. I have often heard him ſpoken 
of as a young man of diſtinguiſhed ſpirit, and of an 
excellent character; the Doctor never mentioned him 
but in the moſt affectionate terms. 


The daughter married Mr. Telfer, a man of con- 


ſiderable fortune in Clydeſdale : ſhe was a woman of 
admirable good ſenſe, and highly eſteemed. Dr, 
Smollett always lived on the moſt friendly and affec- 
tionate terms with his ſiſter, who outlived both her 
brothers, her huſband, and her couſin-german, the 
late commiſſary Smollett, by whoſe death ſhe ſuc- 
ceeded to the family eſtate of Bonhill, for which it 
was neceſſary for her to reſume her maiden name of 
Smollett “. | 
f Dr. 
* The ſoftneſs and elearneſs of the 3 water, and in ſome 
meaſure perhaps the rare beauty of the ſpot, have occaſioned very 
extenſive bleacheries and conſiderable fabrics for the printing of 
linens and cotton to be eſtabliſhed near Dalquhurn, the houſe in 
which Dr. Smollett was born. Thoſe works having been ſince 
brought to a great degree of perfection by the enterpriſing induſ- 


try of the Meſſrs. Sterling of Glaſgow, it became neceſſary to 
build a village for the accommodation of the great numbers of 


people 
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Dr. Smollett was born in the year 1721, and bap- 
tized Tobias George, as appears from the records of 
the pariſh of Cardroſs, to which that part of the yale 
lying between Loch Lomond and the town of Num, 


barton belongs. Perhaps there is not a ſpot on this fa- 


voured iſland that unites a greater number of natural 
beauties than this delightful valley, in which Smol- 
lett ſpent the years of his childhood; and through 


which, devolving from the parent lake, the waters of 


Leven flow : 


Pure ſtream, in whoſe tranſparent wave 
His youthful limbs were wont to lave z 


as the Doctor himſelf ſays in his charming ode to 
that river. 

If a landſcape admirably variegated, and compre. 
hending objects the moſt beautiful, and objects the 
moſt ſublime, have a tendency to enliven the fancy 
and-awaken poetical ideas in the mind, no place can 
be better calculated for the purpoſe than that in 
which nature firſt appeared to the eyes of Smollett, 
Independent of the mild and engaging beauties of the 
valley itſelf, which were continually before him, the 


zeople employed. Dr. Smollett's ſiſter furniſhed a part of the 

on which he was born for that purpoſe; the village was, on 
her death, built under the patronage of Mr. Smollett her eldeſt 
ſon, who married Miſs Renton, niece to the late Earl of Eglin, 
toun, and daughter to a gentleman of family in the Merſe. The 
village, in compliment to this lady, is called Renton. 


ſurround- 
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ſurrounding ſcenery was of 2 moſt ſtriking magni- 
ficence ; the gigantic height of Ben-Lomond over- 
looking the numerous iſlands of that extenſive lake, to 
which the mountain gives a name: on a different ſide 
the vaſt rock of Dumbarton, which, detached from 
every other hill or mountain, ſtands like a naked and 
ſolitary ſavage on the ſands where the Leven inter- 
mingles with the Clyde. From the ſummit of this 
rock there is a view comprehending the whole courſe 
of the Leven, and a great part of that of the Clyde. 
Nothing can be more beautifully pictureſque than the 
latter, as in his winding way to the ocean, he rewards 


the induſtry of many riſing villages and populous 
towns, particularly the flouriſhing city of Glaſgow, 


whoſe inhabitants poſſeſs the rarely united advantages 


of being enriched by their commerce, and enlightened 
by their univerſity. 
From 


+ The courſe of the river Clyde is is more minutely marked in 
the following lines, part of a poetical epiſtle written about twelve or 
thirteen years ago, when I laſt beheld the ſcenery in them deſcribed. 


High Chatelherault t, whoſe graceful broy commands 
A lengthen'd ſweep of variegated lands, 
From Tinto, down whoſe vaſt majeſtic ſide 
Flows the firſt ſtreamlet of commercial Clyde, 
To haughty Lomond of ſtupendous make, 
Proud of his iſlands and his beauteous lake. 
* * * 8 

| \ Capris 


— 


wo _ 


1 The towers and pavillions of Chatelherault ſtand on high ground, 
about a mile diſtant from and in front of Hamilton-houſe, 
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- From the ſummit of the rock of Dumbarton may be 
alſo ſeen the Firth of Clyde, the towns of Port-Glaf- 
gow, and Greenock, on the oppoſite ſhore, the 
duke of Argyle's pleaſant ſeat at Roſeneath, and the 
numerous villas on each fide of this noble river, the 
whole proſpect comprehending ſeven counties. 

lt is highly probable” that the romantic ſcenery 
which preſented itſelf on all ſides to the eyes of Smol- 


— 


. 292 — 


Capricious Clyde, how various in his courſe 

At Cora “, ruſhing with a frantic force, 

He hurries headlong o'er the lofty rock, 

The wounded waters ſhreaking from the ſhock : 
Then ſwiftly gliding by impending groves, 

Rich with Pomona's gifts +—-at length he roves 
By princely Hamilton's high-cultur'd plains, | 

To greet the Lady of thoſe fair domains f, 
Whoſe judging eye each native charm has grac'd, 
With all the poliſh'd elegance of taſte. 
Mild as her aſpect, as her ſoul ſerene, 

Pure as her life, which never knew a ſtain, 

Throꝰ theſe ſmooth fields, unruffſ' d, calm, and flow, 
Clyde's limpid ſtreams, diſpenſing bleſſings, flow, 
(Bleſſings by ev'ry grateful tongue confeſt,) 
With Heaven's bright image ſhining in his breaſt. 

4 


—_——_— * 
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Cora Lynn. The Clyde at this place falls in diſtinct precipices from a 
height of fiſty yards; but in land- floods the projection is ſo violent that the 
ſwelled river throws itfelf in a connected ſheet over the whole at once, and 
the water is ſo broken by the fall upon a rocky bottom, that it riſes in fume, 
Jike the ſmoke of a furnace, almoſt as high as the place from whence it 
falls. 

F The numerous orchards on the banks of the Clyde. 


1 The Ducheſs of Hamilton was then reſiding at Hamilton houſe. 


lett, 
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ler, tended to cheriſh, that taſte. for poetry of which 
he gave early proofs by deſcriptive verſes. 

The ſame obj ects, which are beheld. with indiffer- 


ence by the vulgar ſpectator, ſtrike a your with ad- 
miration and ee He the Gn 8 of} 11 


3 „ 


piercing eye oaks Akt 
"The 43 range of beauty's ſtores; 1 
The ſteep aſcent of pine-clad hills; 
The filver lope of falling rills : 130 10 fig 
And all the tints that rang'd in vivid —_— 697 
Mark the bold ſweep of the celeſtial boy, _ 


10 


Alchou g the ſubſequent circumſtances of Dr. 
Smollett's life probably prevented him from purſuing 
thoſe ſtudies ſo far as his natural inclination led, yet 
at this early period of his life the Muſe might have 
addreſſed him in the enthuſiaſtic haguage of 
Burns. 


1 faw thee ſeek the ſounding ſhore, - - 
Deligbted with the daſhing roar z - | 
Or when the North his fleecy ſtore 
Drove through the ſky, 
I ſaw grim Nature's viſage hoar 
Struck thy young eye. 


a Or when the deep green-mantled. earth 
» | Warm cheriſh'd ev'ry flow'ret's birth, 


„ Maſon's Poems, vol. ii. Ode for Muſic. 
t, | | £2 And 
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Ad joy and mußte an. e 


In every grove, 
1 ſaw thee eye the gen "Cal winch} 


1 Wy | ' With boundleſs love *. 
| ; | If the Gght of ſublime Objects — a at 


country have a tendency to raiſe the ſoul and awaken 
fancy , fomerhing of the fame effect is produced by 

= the ſight of the birth-place of great and diſtinguiſhed 
I! men, or of thoſe places which have been . of 
great actions. 

Cicero ſays, ( movemur neſcio quo nb ck iple, 

in quibus eorum, quos admiramur, adſunt veſtigia: 
1 and afterwards, <« naturane nobis hoc, datum an er- 
| 6 rore quodam; ut cum ea loca videamus, in quibus 
« memoria dignos viros acceperimus multum eſſe 
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* See his Vihon, Duan Second. 
1 This was ſo much the opinion of the author of the Seaſons, 
| that when he heard of an epic poem having been written by a per- 
| fon who had lived all his life in the city of London, he thought 
it impoſſible. < The man,“ faid Thomſon, never faw a moun- 
| * tain.” This may be carrying the notion too far, yet every 
body will admit that Windfor Foreſt is better calculated to generate 
| | poetical ideas than Threadneedle-ſreet. The valley of Leven 
has been called the Tempe of Scotland. Some natives of that 
country have even aſſerted that it has the advantage of the famous 
; vale of Theſfaly in all reſpects, except climate. A reſemblance 
| has been remarked alſo by a traveller of the ſame nation, between 
the forked ſummit of the rock of Dumbarton and Mount Par- 
| naſſus. Some will think ſuch compariſons ſomething a- kin to the 
| reſemblance which Fluellan found between Monmouth and Mace- 
N i | don, becaufe each had a river, and there were ſalmons in both. 
1 „ verſatos, 
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c verſatos, magis moveamur, quamſi quando eorum 


“ ipſorum aut facta audiamus, aut ſcriptum aliquod 


« legamus *. ” 

The place in which Smollett — the earlieſt part 
of his life poſlefled the advantage of being ſtriking 
from its ſcenery, and intereſting . from the great 
actions of men whoſe memory the ſurrounding oh- 
jects recalled ; it was therefore doubly caleulated for 
exciting in a ſuſceptible mind that degree of enthu- 
Sin eme 10 man vet e 0p 


af life whatever. 


Near to the river of Leven, in ancient times, tod 
* where the heroic King Robert Bruce ſome- 
times reſided, and where he is ſaid to have died. 
Though no man ever ſtood leſs in need of the embel- 


liſhments of fable to ſecure to himſelf univerſal admi. 


ration, the fond credulity of his countrymen has 
given currency to many marvellous anecdotes, of 
ſome of which this caſtle was the ſcene. 

When the armies of Edward. the Firſt of England - 
had over-run the greateſt part of Scotland, and held 
the inhabitants in temporary ſubjection, the renowned 
Wallace often found an aſylum between the two 
grand peaks of this rock. The wonderful exploits of 


that heroic patriot, by which he revived the dying 


ſpirits of his countrymen, and enabled them to expel 


M. Tul. Ciger. lib. v. De Finibus.. 
g 3 | the 
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the invaders of their country, are known to every 
peaſant in Scotland, and repeated by every ſchool-boy 
with equal admiration and warmer intereſt than that 
with which they applaud the great actions of the 
Greek and Roman heroes. The ſight of that famous 
fortreſs, therefore, naturally excited romantic ideas. 
By the fond admiration of the neighbouring inhabit- 
ants it is believed to be impregnable, and thought to 
have baffled all the attempts ever made to reduce it, 
except two; in the firſt of which no diſhonour reſts 
on any of their countrymen, and in the ſecond, one of 
them was covered with glory. The firſt happened in 
the year 756, when the garriſon was obliged by fa- 
mine to capitulate; the ſecond in the year 1571, 
when an officer of the name of Craufurd made the 
daring propoſal to the earl of Lennox, then regent of 
Scotland, of attempting it by eſcalade, which he ex- 


ecuted ſucceſsfully, diſplaying, in the performance of 


this brilliant exploit, a very rare inſtance of humanity, 
and a degree of intrepidity that has ſeldom been 
N and never was ſurpaſſed *. 

On throwing the eye acroſs the loch, the reſidence 
of the illuſtrious family of Graham is ſeen, which na- 


turally recalls to the memory the immenſe exertions 


-and> wonderful military exploits of the gallant mar- 


quis of Montroſe, worthy of a far more extenſive 


**Buchan: Rerum Scotic. Hiſtor, Hb. Xx. 


theatre 


tre 
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theatre than that on which he was fated to act. On 
the character of this great man Hume makes the fol- 
lowing obſervation: * Something of the vaſt and un- 
« bounded characteriſed his actions and deportment ; 


4 and it was merely by an heroic effort of duty that he 


40 brought his mind, impatient of ſuperiority, and 


s even of equality, to pay ſuch unlimited ſubmiſſion 
« to the will of his ſovereign *.” 


What ſome may conſider as a {till mas teſti- 
mony. of the ſtriking qualities of Montroſe, is the 
mention made of him by .cardinal de Retz. This 


acute judge of mankind being a Frenchman, and in 


oppoſition to the court, will not be ſuſpected of par- 


tiality to a Briton and a royaliſt ; it ought likewiſe to 


be remembered, that the cardinal had lived in inti- 
macy with the great Conde, mareſchal Turenne, and 
the moſt jlluſtrious characters of that age: yet in his 
Memoires he ſays, Le comte de Montroſe Ecoſſois, 
ce et chef de la maiſon de Graham, le ſeul homme du 
* monde qui nvait jamais rapelle Pidee de certains 
4 heros que Pon ne voit plus que dans les vies de 
<« Plutarque, avoit ſoutenu le parti du roid'Angleterre 
«« dans ſon pays avec un grandeur d'ame qui n'en avoit 
4 point de pareille en ce ſiècle f.“ 


It will be thought that the ſcenery of the country 
in which Smollett caught his firſt ideas, as it —_— 


2 Hume $ Hiſtory of Great Britain, vol. vii, 
+ Memoires du Cardinal de Retz, tom. ti, 
| 94 recalled 
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recalled the memory of warriors and warlike exploits, 
would naturally prompt a youthful and Log _ 
to the profeſſion of arms rather tan atwol 


Scire poteſtates herbarum uſumque medendi, 
——et mutas agitare inglorius artes. 


It muſt be remembered, however, that after the 2 
has received ſtrong impreſſions, and a particular bias 
from the beauty and grandeur of certain objects of 
nature, much {till depends on the particular fituations 
of thoſe who are thus impreſſed in determining their 
profeſſions and purſuits. - Smollett's elder brother 
had choſen that of a: ſoldier, for which the younger 
expreſſed a ſtrong inclination, but which their grand- 
father diſcouraged, thinking he ſhould be able to pro- 
mote their advancement in ſeparte lines of life more 
effectually than in the ſame. 

The firſt fprouts of Smollett's poetical genie ap 
peared while he was at the grammar-ſchool of Dum- 
barton, as I was informed by an old ſchool-fetlow of 
his; they were verſes to the memory of Wallace, of 
whom he became an early admirer, from the popular 
ſtories current in that part of the country, and alſo 
from the peruſal of Blind Harry's tranſlation of the 
Latin poems of Robert Blair, chaplain to-Sir William 
| Wallace, intitled, Cęſa Willelmi Wallas, and De Li. 
berata T yrannide Scotic. Here, too, he became ac» 
quainted with the works of Buchannan, whoſe infant 
eyes firſt opened on the ſame fublime ſcenery that firſt 
ſtruck 
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ſtruck thoſe of Smollett, and whoſe Hiſtory of Scot- 
land became an incitement to his ſtudying and a 
means of his attaining a knowledge of the Latin 
language. | 
e 
count of the death — 1n 
the circumſtances attending it. | 
| This accompliſhed prince was murdered at the in- 
ſtigation of ſome of his nobles in a convent near 
Perth, in the preſence of the queen, after a young 
lady of the name of Douglas, animated by the heroic 
ſpirit of her family, had fixed her arm as a bar to pre- 
vent the aſſaſſins from entering the chamber in which 
the king and queen were. Having mentioned that 


nee of the king's ſervants had juſt left the room, Bu- 


channan proceeds in theſe words: Hunc dum ficarii 


< conficiunt, adoleſcentula nobilis, e gente Duglaſſia, 
*.-cum, -objeQa valva, peſſulum fraude miniſtri obla. 


« tum non inveniret, brachium in foramen loco peſſuli 


ce inſeruit : ſed eo celeriter confracto, intromiſſi ſica- 
« rj in regem irruunt. Eum regina, ſuo corpore 
« objecto, cum protegere conaretur, ac proſtrato ſe 
* ſuperfudifſet, duobus vulneribus acceptis, vix ab- 
* ſtrahi- potuit, Tum ipſum, ab omnibus relictum, 
5 viginti octo plagis confoſſum, aliquot recta in cor 
* directis, trucidant.“ | 


Theſe affecting circumſtances made ſo "Re an im- 
preſſion on Smollett's imagination, that he after- 
wards 
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-wards founded his tragedy of the Regicide, written 

at the age of — the, —— of this 

prince. | 

From Dt, Smollett was 1 to Glaſ. 

go, on account of the ſuperior opportunities which 
the latter affords for improvement. In Glaſgow he 
formed an intimacy with ſome young ſtudents of phy- 
He and ſurgery. In that country the education for 
both is nearly the ſame: all who are intended for the 
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11 . profeſſion: of ſurgery, alſo ſtudy medicine; without 
[18 this how could they be fitted for the duty of ſurgeons 
| | to the army and navy, where they are called to act 


as phyſicians ten times for once that they have occa- 
ſion to operate as ſurgeons? Smollett's intimacy with 
thoſe ſtudents, more than any great taſte for the 
ſtudy, determined him to become one of their num- 
ber; and by the advice of his relations he was en- 
j gaged as an apprentice to Mr. John Gordon, at that 
7 time a ſurgeon of extenſive practice, the ſame perſon 
| who, 2 few years after, having received a diploma 
from the Univerſity, practiſed with great reputation 
entirely as a phyſician. During his apprenticeſhip, 
Smollett attended the anatomical and medical lectures 
in the Univerſity. They did not, however, engroſs 


| | his attention ſo far as to prevent his making conſider- 
133 able progreſs alſo in what afterwards became his fa- 
{19 vourite ſtudy, namely, the characters of mankind, 


which now appeared to him on a larger theatre, and 
| in 
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fa greater variety, than he had hitherto had any p. 
portunity of viewing them. 
At Glaſgow, he began to direct the edge of boyiſh 
ſatire againſt ſuch green and ſcanty ſhoots of affecta- 
tion and ridicule as the ſoil produced, and of which 
he afterwards found a ripe and plentiful crop in the 
capital. The ſhafts of his wit were not even then 
confined to the youthful circles of coquetry and fop- 
pery, but were ſometimes aimed at more formal and 
ſerious aſſemblies. The chief objects that occupied 
the minds of the citizens were commerce and reli- 
gion; the chief means of acquiring importance 
among them were, wealth and piety: the reality of 
the one was the earneſt purſuit of all; but, in young 
Smollett's opinion, the reputation of the other ſatiſ- 
fied ſome ; and thoſe whom he conſidered as hypo- 
crites were expoſed to his ſatire. At ſo early a pe- 
_ riod of life men are liable to very great miſtakes on 
this ſubje& ; for although it is not uncommon for 
thoſe who have no real religion to aſſume an appear- 
ance of ſanctity, it muſt alſo be acknowledged that 
thoſe who openly contemn all religion are apt to ac- 
cuſe people of real piety of being hypocrites. But 
no perſon who is deſtitute of piety will aſſume the ap- 
pearance of religion except in countries where the 
reality is held in high eſtimation ; and, wherever that 
is the caſe, it is greatly to be preſumed that there 
wil be much real religion. 

Although 


LE 
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Although the early productions of Smollett's muſe 
afforded much entertainment to his young compa- 
nions, they gave offence to the more ſerious part of 
the citizens. I have been told that ſome of theſe per- 
formances were full of Humour. None of them, 
however, have been preſerved. One boyiſh adven- 
ture of his, which was long ſince related to me by 
one of his earlieſt comrades, I ſhall riſk mentioning. 
On a winter evening, when the ſtreets were covered 
with ſnow, Smollett happened to. be engaged in a 
ſnow-ball fight with a few boys of his own age. 
Among his aſſociates was the apprentice of that ſur- 
geon who is ſuppoſed to have been delineated under 
the name of Crab in Roderick Random, He entered 
his ſhop while his apprentice was in the heat of the 
engagement. On the return of the latter, the maſter 
remonſtrated feverely with him for his negligence in 
quitting the ſhop. The youth excuſed himſelf by 
faying, that while he was employed in making up a 
preſcription, a fellow had hit him with a ſnow-ball, 
and that he had been A ag 
quent. 

A mighty probable ſtory, truly,” faid the mal. 
ter, in an ironical tone. I wonder how long 1 
* ſhould. ſtand here,” added he, before it would 
< enter into any e head to throw a ſnow-ball 
„ at me.“ 8 0) Tig 21. 11 155 
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* While he was holding his head erect with a moſt 
feorfal air; ere pi ei 
face by a Mmow-ball. | Act! 
Smollett, who ſtood concealed behind the pilar at 
the ſhop-door, had heard the dialogue, and perceiv- 


ing that his companion was puzzled for an anſwer, 


gere, fd ge re rue 
propos ot tha 

This, with and ee ein 
which Smollett was engaged during his early youth 


is ſo much in the ſtyle of ſome of the boyiſh- pranks 


of Roderick Random, that it tended to confirm the 
opinion which prevailed Toon after the publication of 
that work, e AU AAR TG Wt mary 
of the author's life. | 
Roderick Random Agnes is a 
placed in ſituations ſimilar to thoſe in which Smollett 
had been; but it is equally certain that other cir- 


cumſtances in Random's ſtory are ſo different from 


thoſe which belonged to the Doctor himſelf, that 


he believed the application would never have been 


The father of Random, for example, is met by his 
fon in the Spaniſh Weſt Indies. The father of Smol- 
lett died before the latter left Scotland. Random 
is the only child of his parents. Smollett had a 


brother and fiſter. The mother of Random has a 


brother who is a lieutenant in the navy, one of the 
3 moſt 
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moſt diſtinguiſhed characters in the work. Smollett 
had no uncle in the navy. Many other circum- 
ſtances convinced Smollett that his on character, 
and thoſe of his relations, would not be con- 
founded with che W dale in Nek 
e. 

It muſt be . PLS, that * — 

not ſufficiently careful to prevent ſuch applications: 
of this he became ſenſible himſelf, and in no inſtance 
regretted it more than in the application which was 
abſurdly made of the ideal character of Potion, in 
the Romance, to Mr. Gordon the ſurgeon, a man 
eſteemed by all who knew him for good ſenſe, inte- 
grity, and benevolence. Nothing can be more dia- 
metrically oppoſite to the character of this worthy 
man than that of Potion. Vet, as Smollett had been 
apprentice to the one and Random to the other, the 
character of Potion, in ſpite of the moſt incompatible 
circumſtances, was believed by the ignorant, and aſ- 
ſerted by the malicious, to have been mended jor 
Mr. Gordon. 

After the death of Sir James Smollett, the A 
of his youngeſt ſon were in a very unfortunate ſitua- 
tion; for although he had maintained them in a de- 
cent manner until that period, and would in all pro- 
bability have continued to ſupport and puſh them for- 
ward in the world, had he lived, it was found at his 
death that he had made little or no proviſion for 

| | them. 
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them. The Doctor's elder brother was with his regi- 


ment; his ſiſter continued to live with her mother 


and another of her relations; and his on appren- 
ticeſhip being finiſhed, he determined to leave Saots 
land, and try his fortune in London. 

He ſet out accordingly with a ſmall ſum of inci 
and a very large aſſortment of letters of recommenda- 
tion: whether his relations intended to compenſate 
for the ſcantineſs of the one by their profuſion in the 
other, is uncertain ;; but he has been often heard to 
declare, that their 3 in the laſt n was 
prodigious. 1} 


3713 


Ihe only ſituation, however, which all thoſe re- 


commendations could procure him was that of ſur- 


geon's mate to a ſhip of the line. In this office he 
acted at the unfortunate expedition to Carthagena, 
in the year 1741. Of this he wrote an account. 
From the acuteneſs of obſervation and depth of re- 
flection that appeared in this performance, many were 
of opinion, that it would have been fortunate if, in- 
ſtead of aſſiſting a ſurgeon, he had had ſome ſhare in 
conducting the expedition, and that ſome of thoſe 
who conducted the expedition had been employed in 
the cockpit. A ſketch of this was publiſhed in the 
Adventures of Roderick Random, and afterwards a 
more circumſtantial account in a compendium of 
Voyages in ſeven volumes 12mo. 


Smollett 
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Smollett was ſoon diſguſted with his ſituation ; and 
although he had a certainty of being promoted, he 
quitted the ſervice in the Weſt Indies, and reſided 
ſome time in the iſland of Jamaica, where he firſt 
became acquainted with a ron erf 
Laſcelles, whom he afterwards married. 

Dr. Smollett returned to London in the year pals 
afkdnche-oobeliiin was entirely quaſhed by the battle 
of Culloden. Many accounts were circulated in the 
capital, at that time, concerning exceſſive ſeverities 
exerciſed in the Highlands on the wretched families of 
thoſe who had been engaged in, or were ſuſpected to 
favour, that inſurrection. Thoſe accounts, it is pro- 
bable, were exaggerated ; yet being believed by 


Smollett, they awaked all thoſe affectionate feelings 


which he ever retained for his native country, and 
gave. riſe to that pathetic Ode which begins with 


. Mourn, hapleſs Caledonia, mourn 
Thy baniſhed peace, thy laurels torn ! 


The ode being much admired, was ' circulated in 
the capital, with the name of the author. - This gave 
uneaſineſs to ſome people who wiſhed well to Smol- 
lett. They thought it might raiſe him powerful 
enemies, cautioned. him againſt giving any more 
copies of the Ode, and begged that he would deny, 
or at leaſt never acknowledge, that he was the 
author. | 


Through 
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Through the whole courſe of Smollett's life he was 
little influenced by prudential conſiderations, and 
never intimidated froni avowing his ſentiments by the 
fear of making powerful enemies. The caution of his 
adviſers, inſtead of prevailing with him to ſuppreſs the ] 
verſes, or conceal his being the author, made him | 
avow them more openly than ever. He even added | 

L 


an additional ſtanza, in which he braves the malice- 
of thoſe whom he conſidered as he enemies of _ 
country. 

The 8 of the Ode ended with the 
| ſixth ſtanza. A it, 


he added the ſeventh : 1 
White the warm blood bedews my veins, | 
3 And unimpair'd remembrance reigns, | 
Reſentment of my country's fate f : | 
Within my filial breaſt ſhall beat; 
And, ſpite of her inſulting foe, 
My ſympathiſing verſe ſhall flow: | 
Thy baniſhed peace, thy laurels torn. 
1 | ee e e, Pl | 
3 5 ſing it over again. 
ul Towards the end of the year 1 1946 he publiſhed a mw 
hs ſatire titled Advice, in which he not only attacks, 7 
a wich all the ſeverity of Juvenal, ſome of the moſt 
E odious vices of the times, but alſo names, or points 


out in a manner not to be miſtaken, Yeveral indivi- 
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duals, diſtinguiſhed by their rank, offices, or riches, 
who were ſuſpected of them, This poem, though 
poſſeſſed of conſiderable poetical merit, was far more 
calculated to injure him, from the reſentment it 
kindled in the breaſts of individuals, than to be uſe- 
ful to him by the diſplay of his talents. 

He was applied to by Mr. Rich, at that time pa- 
tentee of Covent-Garden, to write an opera, which 
he executed accordingly. It was intitled Alceſte: 
but a diſpute taking place between the . author 
and the manager, the opera was never acted 
nor - publiſhed. - This quarrel obtained for Rich the 
diſtinction of being mentioned in another ſatire, a 
ſecond part of the former, which Smollett publiſhed 
about the beginning of the year 1747. Rich was not 
of a temper to be much diſturbed by this ſpecies of 
vengeance. Every dramatic production of Dr. 
Smollett was now precluded from the Covent-Gar- 
den theatre. He ſoon after had a miſunderſtanding 
with Mr. Garrick, and was puſhed, by the violence 
of his temiper, to inſert into the romance of Rode-+ 
rick Random ſome uncandid and unjuſt obſervations 
and criticiſms on that great actor's conduct. Although 


Mr. Garrick was as ſenſible as Rich was callous 


to attacks of this kind, Dr. Smollett himſelf was pro- 
bably the greateſt ſufferer by this intemperance, as he 
had now reafon to believe that every dramatic piece 

They” : -z070t 
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of his would be as effectually excluded from Drury- 
Lane as from the other royal theatre. 

Nothing can more clearly diſplay the impetuoſity of 
Smollett's temper, and how far it overcame every con- 


fideration of intereſt, than his breaking, in this violent 


manner, with the managers of both theatres, at a time 
when his friends were uſing their influence to get 


his performances acted, when he himſelf was yet 


unknown to the town, and when his pecuniary re- 


ſources were very ſlender. 


As if he had not been ſatisfied with having pro- 
cured the enmity of both the theatrical managers, he 
ſeems to have been ambitious of drawing on himſelf 


the reſentment of the ſtate managers alſo. Beſides 
making ironical mention of ſeveral perſons of hig 


rank, the following lines, in the poem of Advice and 
Reproof, were applied to the moſt 5 man at 
that time in the nation: 


—— Is there no room for praiſe, | 
When ſuch bright names in conſtellation blaze ? 2 
When /age Newcaſtle, ab/tinently great, 
Neglects his ſood to cater for the ſtate ? 


To fill up the meaſure of his temerity, he braved 
the reſentment of a claſs of men; which it has been 
found as dangerous to offend as the former. In one 
lame poem are theſe _ | 


OY | Let 
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Let Ifis wail in murmurs, as ſhe runs, 

Her tempting fathers and her yielding ſons, 
While dulrieſs ſæreens the failings of the church, 
Nor leaves one ſliding rabbi in the lurch *. 


What is ſingular, Smollett ſeems, in the midſt of 
his ſpleen, to have been aware of the conſequence 
of indulging it. The Friend who holds the dialogue 
with the Poet, in the poem in « queſtion, makes the 
following obſervation : | 

Too coy to flatter, and too proud to ſerve, 

| Thine be the joyleſs dignity to ſtarve 4; 7 


I the year 1748 he publiſhed the Adventures of 
Roderick Random, a work replete with humour, 
which delighted the public at the time, and is till a 
favourite with many. The character of Strap is ac- 
curately delineated from nature. His remonſtrance, ad- 
dreſſed to Random, in the fixteenth chapter, is at once 
fathetic and humorous, and diſtinguiſhes him, not 
only as a native of North Britain, but alſo of that 
particular part of Scotland from whence he came. 

Although the hint of the character of Morgan was 
probably taken from the Fluellen and Sir Hugh Evans 
- Shakeſpeare, yet it is admirably varied, and highly 

entertaining. The ſcenes on board the man of war, 
particularly that with Mackſhane and Oakum, in the 


* Vide Advice and Reproof. + Thid. 
thirtieth 


thirtieth chapter, are written with great ſpirit. Wnen 
Morgan is accuſed af having called the captain a 
beaſt and bear, and is brought before him to make 
a ſubmiſſion, nothing can be more charaQeriſtic, and 
at the ſame time more truly comic, than the apology 
the Welſhman utters. I ſpoke,” ſays he, uy 
4 metaphor, and parable, and companions, and 
« types. As we ſignify meekneſs by a lamb, lechery 
« by a goat; and 'craftineſs by a fox, ſo we liken 
« ignorance to an aſs, and brutality to a'bear, and 
«fury to a tiger; therefore I made uſe of theſe 
“ ſimiles to expreſs my ſentiments, look you; and 
„% what J ſaid before Got, I will not unſay before 
man or peaſt neither.“ 
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„abe charafiir uf Jack: Rattlin, died 


there are ſome admirable touches highly charaQter- 
iſtic of an Engliſh ſailor; and that of Tom Bowling 
is conſidered as a maſter-piece exquiſitely. true to 
nature; which Smollett himſelf .never.equalled-in any 


of his ſuhſequent romances, and which was never 


ſurnaſſad in any work of the kind. 

Zy Roderick Random, Smollett acquired much 
more reputation than money. He was adviſed, 
therefore, in the following year, 1749, to publiſh 
the tragedy of the Regicide by ſubſcriptien ; that 


method of publication being then . than 
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There never was a ſtronger proof that the moſt 
accurate obſerver of human nature, and moſt acute 
inveſtigator of character, ſometimes neglects to make 
uſe himſelf of the remarks he has made on the cha · 


radcters and conduct of others. 


No man ever painted, in more lively erz the 
complete indifference with which mankind bear the 
misfortunes, and view the mortifications of their 
neighbours; yet in the Preface to this tragedy he 
gives a circumſtantial detail of all his difficulties and 
diſappointments in attempting to get it upon the ſtage, 
although he had already done the ſame in the ſtory of 
Melopoyn, in Roderick Random; and although 
many, who read the reſt of the book with pleaſure, 
would gladly have ſkipped that ſtory, Dr. Smollett 
dwells with as much minuteneſs on the obſtacles 
which the repreſentation of this piece encountered, as 
if the tragedy itſelf could, like the hero or heroine, 
have created an intereſt by a recapitulation of their 
diſaſters. The perſevering bitterneſs with which he 
complains of the inſolence of theatrical managers and 
pretended patrons, would have demonſtrated, had it 


not been clear before, that Melopoyn's tragedy and 
Dr. Smollett's were the ſame. Some of his ſevereſt 
reflections were directed againſt Mr. Garrick; yet 
it might have been foreſeen, by one of half Smol- 


lett's penetration, that they would have little effect 


at 
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at his command, and who agitated them, in the moſt 
delightful manner, two or three times every week... - 
As for the tragedy itſelf, it will be thought a very 
great effort of genius, conſidering the early age of 
the author when he finiſhed it, and, unqueſtionably, 
it is ſuperi6r in merit to ſeveral which have ings 
appeared with ſucceſs on the ſtagmee. 
In the. ſummer 1750, Dr. Smollett went to Paris. 
The author of this Eſſay, who had been introduced to 
him in England, renewed: his acquaintance, and ac” 
companied him in ſome excurſions to St. Cloud, 
Verſailles, and other places in the. environs of Paris. 
The painter, whom Smollett afterwards typified-under 
the name of Pallet, was in the capital of France at 
that time. This man uſed to declaim, with rapture, 
on the ſubje& of virtu, and, as Smollett declared, 
often uſed the following expreſſion, Paris is very 
* rich in the arts. London is à Goth, and Weſtminſter 
« a Vandal, compared to Paris.” This preference, 
with the pert manners of the man, diſguſted Smollett, 
and he exhibited Pallet in the Adventures of Peregrine 
Pickle. What would be more difficult to juſtify is, 
his having glanced at the character of the late Dr. 
Akenſide, in his deſcription of the phyſician in the 
ſame performance. I have been told that Smollett's 
pique at him aroſe from ſome reflections Akenſide 
had thrown out againſt Scotland, after his return 


from Edinburgh, where he had ſtudied. However 


h 4 inexpiable 
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| inexpiable ſuch an offence may appear in the eyes of 


a young Caledonian, the world in general will think 
it highly blameable to have given any grounds for the 
application of fo ridiculous a character as the phyſician 
in Peregine, to a man of ſo much genius and real 
worth as Dr. Akenſide. This caricatura, however, 
is contraſted, in the moſt laughable manner, with 
the portraits of Pallet and Jolter ; and in the enter. 
tainment, after the manner of the ancients, given by 
the phyſician to a French marquis, an Italian count, 
and a German baron, Smollett diſplays equal cru» 
dition and humour. 
It muſt be 1 that Dr. Smallett had 
imbibed ſome of the common Eiigliſh prejudices 
againſt the French, of wlich he never got entirely 
free. He never attained the power of ſpeaking their 
language with facility, which prevented him from 
mixing in their ſociety, and deciding, from his own 
obſervation, on their national character. 
At Paris, Dr. Smollett formed an acquaintance 
with ſome Scottiſh gentlemen, exiled from their 
country in conſequence of having been engaged in 
the rebellion 1745. Thoſe were the perſons alluded 
to in the ſecond volume of Peregrine, whom Pickle 
meets at Boulogne, on their return from their diur- 
nal pilgrimage to the ſea- ſide, to indulge their eyes 
with a proſpect of the white cliffs of Albion, which 
they were never more to approach. 
; * 2 Mr. 
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Mr. Hunter of Burnſide was the individual among 
them who is mentioned as having wept bitterly over 
the misfortune of having involved a beloved wife and 
three children in miſery and diſtreſs; and, in the 
impatience; of his grief, having curſed his own fate 
with frantic imprecations, I myſelf heard Mr. 
Hunter expreſs himſelf in this manner to Dr.Smol- 
lett, and at the ſame time relate the affecting viſit 
which he and his companions daily made w theres: 
fide, when they reſided at Boulogne. 
In Peregrine Pickle, ſeveral inſtances are given wy 


the arbitrary nature of the French government, and 


of the intolerable inſolence of the higher claſſes of 
ſociety towards the inferior. The ſtory of the king's 
ecuyer, who ſtabbed. a barber for having aceidentally 


cut his face in ſhaving, Iremember, was much talked | 


of at that time in Paris, Whether the barber r 
died of his wound I do not recollect. 

The character of Peregrine's mother has roma 
thought, by ſome, an extravagant production of 
Smollett's imagination, for which there was no pro- 
totype in nature: but it is infinitely more probable, 
that by adhering cloſely to the conduct of ſome very 
capricious individual-woman of his acquaintance, he 
has been, in the drawing of her portrait, -led aſtray 
from general nature. This, indeed, he himſelf inſi- 
nuates, in the laſt paragraph of Chapter the twelfth. 

| Peregrineꝰs 
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exxvi THE LIFE or DR. SMOLLETT. 
- Peregrine's firſt meeting with Emilia, his falling in 
love, and the behaviour of the young lady and 
her mother on that occaſion, are well deſcribed. 
The verſes he addreſſes to his miſtreſs are in 
themſelves pleaſing, and ſuch as a youth of warm 
imagination might naturally be ſuppoſed to have 
compoſed. The manner in which theſe verſes, with 
the letter in which they were incloſed, were de- 
ſtroyed, the expedient which Pipes fell on to repair 
their loſs, the miſunderſtanding this produced between 
the lovers, and their reconciliation, are all admirably 
invented, and related in the happieſt vein of humour. 
The character of Gamaliel Pickle, and the dif- 
ferent tempers with which he and Commodore 
Trunnion bore the tyranny of their reſpective wives 


the one, with the ſubmiſſion of an ox, the other, 


with the growling of a bear are delineated with the 
hand of a maſter. The adventure of the gypſey girl, 


introduced by Pickle into faſhionable aſſemblies as his 


relation, and received by them as a high-bred accom- 
pliſhed lady, and the character of the miſanthrope, 


who pretended to be deaf, are happy inventions: but 


in the ardour of his ſatirical and humorous chaſe, Dr. 


Smollett ſometimes leaves delicacy too far behind. 


The peculiar character of Britiſh ſeamen, their 


language, inclinations, and manners, ſtruck the 


fancy of Smollett ſo forcibly, during the ſhort period 
in which he was on board a ſhip of war, that he has 
hs been 
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and pleaſantry that has never been equalled. The 
characters of Pipes, Hatchway, and Trunnion are 
all different from each other, yet all conſonant with 


the nature of that peculiar ſpecies of mortals, 


Engliſh ſeamen; all of the ſame blunt, thought- 
leſs honeſty, with the ſame attachment to their 
own profeſſion. and habits, the ſame ſavage contempt 
for thoſe of others, yet each a moſt entertaining 
original, The character of Trunnion, though puſhed. 
beyond the modeſty: of nature in ſome particulars, is, 
on the whole, admirably ſupported; His death, like 
that of Falſtaff in Henry the Fifth, is as entertaining 
as any part of his life: but Shakeſpeare has, with more 
propriety, put the account of Falſtaff's death in the 
mouth of the hoſteſs ; whereas Smollett makes 
Trunmon ſpeak too much, and apply the metaphoric 
ſea-language with too great minuteneſs and um 
for one in his condition. 

His ſea characters were ſo entertaining to the b. 
lic, and he was univerſally thought to have ſucceeded 
ſo wonderfully in drawing them that he himſelf be- 
came fond of the work; yet he never was ſo exqui- 
ſitely ſucceſsful as in his firſt attempt in Tom Bowling. 

It has been ſaid that Smollett was not ſucceſsful in 
drawing female characters; yet the principal fe- 
male in his romances is always of the ſtricteſt purity 
of mind and manners. The character of Emilia, in 

| Peregrine 
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Peregrine Pickle, the gayeſt perhaps of them all, is 
at the ſame time watchful and ſpirited. She does not, 


indeed, lecture on virtue like a profeſſor of moral 


philoſophy, nor is ſhe decked in all the flowery orna- 
ments with which the heroines of romance are ſome- 
times adorned. She always appears in the ſimple 
dreſs ſo becoming and ſo peculiarly natural to young 
Engliſh ladies of virtue and good ſenſe. Although we 
would not adviſe any to permit themſelvesto be drawn 
into the ſame ſituation that ſhe was, after having been 
decoyed to a maſquerade, and from thence to a tavern, 
by her lover ; yet if ever they ſhould be beguiled 
into a ſimilar ſituation, they will no where find more 
proper ſentiments to adopt, nor a better example to 
follow, than thoſe of Emilia on -that occaſion. As 
ſoon as ſhe perceived the perfidious intentions of her 
lover, ſhe addreſſed him in the following words, 
5 while her eyes,” we are told, © gleamed with all 
c the dignity of the moſt awful reſentment.” 

& Sir, I ſcorn to upbraid you with a repetition of 
« your former vows and proteſtations, nor will I 
„ recapitulate the little arts you have practiſed to 
„ enſnare my heart; becauſe, though by dint of the 


* moſt perfidious diſſimulation you have found 


„means to deceive my opinion, your utmoſt efforts 
£ have never been able to lull the vigilance of my 
conduct, or to engage my affections beyond the 
power of diſcarding you, without a tear, when- 
: ever 
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<« ever my honour ſhould demand ſuch a ſacrifice. 
« Sir, you are unworthy of my concern or regret; 
« and the ſigh that now ſtruggles from my breaſt is 
cc the reſult of ſorrow for my own want of diſcern- 
« ment. As for your preſent attempt upon my 
« chaſtity, I deſpiſe your power as I deteſt your in- 
« tention. Though, under the maſk of the moſt de- 
« licate reſpect, you have decoyed me from the im- 
“ mediate protection of my friends, and contrived 
e other impious ſtratagems to ruin my peace and re- 
4 putation, I confide too much in my own inno- 
<« cence, and the authority of the law, to admit one 
« thought of fear, much leſs to fink under the 
& horror of this ſhocking fituation, into which I have 
&« been ſeduced. Sir, your behaviour on this occaſion 
& js in all reſpects low and contemptible ; for ruffian 
* as you are, you durſt not harbour one thought of 
* executing your exeerable ſcheme, while you knew 
* my brother was near enough to prevent or revenge 
« the inſult; ſo that you muſt not only be a 
&* treacherous villain, but alſo a moſt nn 
« coward.” 

Paving: erptel half in un manner, with a 
moſt majeſtic ſeverity of aſpect, the opened the door, 
and walking down ſtairs with ſurpriſing reſolution, 
committed herſelf to the care of a watchman, who 
accommodated her with a hackney chair, in which 
the was ſafely conveyed to her uncle's houſe. 
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In the Adventures of Ferdinand Count Fathonn, 
Dr. Smollett obſerved the fame hiſtorical arrange- 
ment that he had adopted in his former romances. 
It certainly never had been in his contemplation to 
give a model for imitation in the characters of either 
Random or Pickle. His object evidently was, in imi- 
tation of Le Sage, to lead a young man through a 
variety of ſcenes, and put him into ſituations which 
afforded opportunities of exhibiting human nature in 
intereſting points of view, of agitating the paſſions, of 
amuſing the imagination, and of rms. the under- 
ſtanding of the reader. 

In the execution of this, the advantage of — a 
principal perſonage to engage the attention and unite 
the incidents is obvious. This perſon, whether of a 
virtuous or vicious character, is uſually called the hero 
of the piece. Many have thought that to render him 
natural and intereſting, he ought always to be of a 
mixed character; | accordingly moſt of the heroes of 
romances and comedies are agreeable libertines ; but 
to intermingle many amiable qualities with profligate 
manners in thoſe ideal characters, may have done 
harm. The allurements of the firſt are apt to have a 
tendency to weaken the reader's abhorrence of the 
ſecond. If the hero of a romance, therefore, is de- 
ſeribed devoid of principle, and perfidious, the more 
deteſtable he is made in all other reſpects, the better 
will the work ſerve the purpoſes of morality. 


But 
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But to follow a character of this kind through the 
intricacies of fraud, it has been faid, implies a par- 
tiality for vice; and that without a wicked diſpoſition 


no author can invent and nas a Marne, 
wicked character. 


Independent of any inclination ket may be ſuppoſed 


to have to juſtify Dr. Smollett, it would not be 
thought ſurpriſing that the author of Zeluco ſhould 
be eager to refute ſuch an inference, if he imagined it 
could be made by any but the moſt ſuperficial” ob- 
ſervers of human nature; by thoſe who, while 
they urge it, 'muſt admit that Shakeſpeare was the 
wickedeſt of mankind ; and (not to mention a thou- 
ſand other inſtances) that the author of the Night 
Thoughts muſt have been one of the moſt revengeful 
men that ever the world produced; for who ever deli- 
neated characters more wicked than Richard and 
Macbeth, or who ever conceived one more revenge- 
ful than Zanga? | 
. Abſurd as the obſervation above-mentioned muſt 
have appeared to Dr. Smollett, he probably had heard 
ſomething to that tendency which induced him to 
make a kind of apology in his preface to Ferdinand 
Fathom, for having choſen his principal character 
from the purlieus of treachery and-fraud. 


Alfter the reader has peruſed Fathom's dul. 


. on a retroſpective view of his conduct, we ſhall 
leave him to decide, whether the repreſentation of 
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ſuch a character ſeems beſt calculated to ſmooth the 
paſſage to vice, or to anſwer the moral ends 
which the author profeſſes. To what purpoſe,” 
ſaid Fathom to himſelf, have I deſerted the paths of 
< integrity and truth, and exhauſted a fruitful ima- 
* gination, in contriving ſchemes to betray my fel- 
ce low. creatures; if inſtead of acquiring a ſplendid 
< fortune, which was my aim, I have ſuffered ſuch a 
<« ſeries of mortifications, and at laſt brought myſelf 
<* to the brink of inevitable deſtruction? By a vir- 
* tuous exertion of thoſe talents I inherit from nature 
and education, I might, long before this time, have 
< rendered myſelf independent, and perhaps conſpicu- 
© ous in life: I might have grown up like a young 
te oak, which being firmly rooted in its kindred ſoil, 
gradually raiſes up its lofty head, expands its leafy 
“ arms, projects a noble ſhade, and towers the glory 
ce of the plain: I ſhould have paid the debt of grati- 
* tude to my benefaCtors, and made their hearts ſing 
« with joy for the happy effects of their benevolence: 
J ſhould have been a bulwark to my friends, a 
<< ſhelter to my neighbours in diſtreſs : I ſhould have 
< run the race of honour, ſeen my fame diffuſed like 
* a ſweet-ſmelling odour, and felt the ineffable plea- 
e ſure of doing good: whereas I am, after a viciſh- 
<* tude of diſappointments, dangers, and fatigues, re- 
“ duced to miſery and ſhame, aggravated by a con- 
C ſcience loaded with treachery and guilt. . 

| I have 
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I have abuſed the confidence and generoſity of 


« my patron; I have defrauded his family under the 


« maſk of ſincerity and attachment; I have taken 
the moſt cruel and baſe advantage of virtue in diſ- 
« treſs; T have ſeduced unſuſpecting innocence to 
« ruin and deſpair; I have violated the moſt facred 
& truſt repoſed in me by my friend and benefactor; 
& have betrayed his love, torn his noble heart 
s aſunder by means of the moſt perfidious flander 


« and falſe inſinuations: and, finally, brought to an 


« untimely grave the faireſt pattern of human beauty 
« and perfection. Shall the author of theſe crimes 
« paſs with impunity ? Shall he hope to proſper in 
« the midſt of ſuch enormous guilt ? It were an im- 
« putation upon Providence to ſuppoſe it. Ah, no! 
« I begin to feel myſelf overtaken by the eternal juſ- 
< tice of Heaven! I totter on the edge of wretched- 
* neſs and woe, without one friendly hand to fave 
me from the terrible abyſs.” | 

| To relieve the mind from the continued horror 
which a ſeries of vicious actions would create, this 
work is varied by ſcenes of humour, by animated 
and pictureſque deſcriptions, and by incidents of 
melting tenderneſs. Of the firſt, howeyer, the Doc- 
tor has been more ſparing in Ferdinand Fathom than 
in either of his preceding novels; but his deſcription 
of a land ſtorm when benighted in a foreſt, and the 
tranſactions at a cottage frequented by a band of mur- 
i. i derers, 
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derers, are exquiſitely calculated for exciting that ſpe. 
cies of horror which is ſo intereſting to many readers: 
but in what he denominates a midnight pilgrimage. at 
Monimia's tomb, it muſt be acknowledged that the pa- 
thetic effect which was intended is greatly diminiſhed 
by the romantic improbability of the incidents. 

Dr. Smollett publiſhed a tranflation of Don Quixote 


in 1755. He has been accuſed of not having had a 


ſufficient knowledge of the Spaniſh language when he 
undertook that taſk. To perform it perfectly, it would 
be requiſite that the tranſlator had lived ſome years in 
Spain; that he had obtained not only a knowledge of 
the language of the court and polite ſociety, but an ac- 
quaintance alſo with the vulgar idioms, the proverbs in 
uſe among the populace, and the various cuſtoms of 
the country to which alluſions are made. It would 
likewiſe be requiſite that the tranſlator of Cervantes 
ſhould be a man of genius, of a great native fund of 
humour, of a complete knowledge of his own lan- 
guage, and the power of adopting the ſolemn, the fa- 
miliar, the ironical, and the burleſque phraſeology as 
they. ſuited the occaſion. It will probably be long be- 
fore all thoſe requiſites are united in one man, and 
that he ſhall. be inclined to tranſlate Don Quixote. 
Dr. Smollett poſſeſſed, in an eminent degree, the qua- 
lities laſt mentioned; and although he never was in 
Spain, he certainly. had a very conſiderable knowledge 
of the language ; that he had been at pains to inform, 

| himſelf 
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himſelf of many of the obſolete cuſtoms of the coun- 
try appears by the notes to his tranſlation. 


Motteux and Jervis had both tranflated this work 


before 8mollett; the fecond accuſed the firſt of hav- 
ing taken his verſion from the French. I have heard 
competent judges declare that there are no grounds 
for this accuſation; but whatever he made his tranſ- 
lation from,” Motteux's is by much the moſt enter- 


_ taining of the two. In adhering to the literal ſenſe of 


the author, Jervis often allows the humour to ef- 
cape: Dr. Smollett's tranſfation is in general thought 
to be more faithful to the original than Motteux's, 


and is unqueſtionably more entertaining than that of 


Jervis. The literal tranſlation of a book of ſcience 
generally contains what is moſt eſſential in the ori- 
ginal. This frequently is not the caſe with the tranf- 
lations of poetry, or works of wit and humour, but 
what goes far to prove Cervantes has been happily 
tranſlated is, that Don Quixote is highly reliſhed and 


admired all over Europe, and in England particu- 


larly; even by thoſe who can underſtand that work 
only through the medium of tranſlation 
Dr. Smollett was the more impatient to finiſh his 
tranſlation of Don Quixote, becauſe he had' for ſome 
time felt a longing to viſit his native country, and to 
ſee his mother, who at this time lived with her daugh- 
ter Mrs, Telfer. Thoſe who had opportunities of 
knowing him intimately, have aſſured me, that he not 
i 2 only 
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only maintained unſhaken ſteadineſs towards the 
friends of his choice, but that he was alſo endowed 
with ſome ſhare of that affectionate prejudice in fa- 
vour of his relations and countrymen, of which the 
natives of Scotland are accuſed by their n. 
neighbours. 

With the connivance of Mrs. Telfer, on his ar- 
rival, he was introduced to his mother as a gentleman 
from the Weſt Indies, who was intimately. acquainted 
with her ſon, The better to ſupport his aſſumed 
character, he endeavoured to preſerve a very ſerious 
countenance, approaching to a frown ; but while the 
old lady's eyes were rivetted with a kind of wild and 
eager ſtare on his countenance, he could not refrain 
from ſmiling : ſhe immediately ſprung from her chair, 
and throwing her arms around his neck, : exclaimed, 
Ah, my ſon! my. ſon! I have found you at laſt !?” 
She afterwards told him, that if he had kept his 
auſtere look, and continued to gloom, he might have 
eſcaped detection ſome time longer ; but your old 
roguiſh ſmile, added ſhe, betrayed you at once *. 
Dr. Smollett, before his return to England, viſited 
various parts of Scotland, and particularly the city of 
Glaſgow, where I had the pleaſure of paſſing two very 
agreeable days with him and ſome of his old companions. 

The particulars of this interview I had from Lieut. Colonel 
3 Member of Parliament for the * * Dumber, and 
fon to Mr. ur of Bonhill png 
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Soon after his arrival at London, Dr. Smollett was 
prevailed on to undertake the conducting of the Cri- 
tical Review. However adequate his taſte and judg- 
ment in literary works may have been for ſuch an un- 
dertaking, it certainly was not ſuitable to a man of his 
temper and acute ſenſibility, as it expoſed him to con- 
tinual attacks from authors, whoſe performances were 
cenſured, or, in their opinion, not en praiſed 
in the Review. _ 

Some years previous to his being concerned in that 
work, he had given a proof of the impetuoſity of his 
charaQter by the taſh manner in which he chaſtiſed a 
certain perſon who had behaved to him with ingra- 
titude and rudeneſs. A few ſtrokes with a cane acroſs 
the ſhoulders were exaggerated by this man and his 
counſel into an intended aſſaſſination, and a proſe- 
cution in the King's Bench was commenced, accord- 
ingly ; but in ſpite of all the miſrepreſentation of ma- 
lice, the good ſenſe of an Engliſh jury diſtinguiſhed 
between an unpremeditated affault, and the ſudden 
impulſe of a gentleman in repelling unprovoked rude- 
neſs. Dr. Smollett was honourably acquitted *. 


The Honourable Alexander Hume Campbell was the pro- 
ſecutor's counſel on this occaſion, and is faid to have given 
great offence to Dr. Smollett by his manner of conducting the 
cauſe. In the Memoirs prefixed to the Miſcellaneous Works 
of Dr. Smollett, by Dr. Anderſon, the following letter to Mr. 
Hume Campbell is inſerted : it is given as a rough draught com- 
municated by Dr. Smollett to his friend Mr. Mackercher, the 
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The Critical Review had not been long continued 
* „ number of writers vere greatly 
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fame who diſtinguiſhed himfelf by the ſupport he gave to Mr. An- 


neſley in his claim to the title and eſtate of Anglefea. This rough 
draught was accompanied with a note from Smollett, fignifying 
his intention to ſend the letter to Mr. Hume Campbell, provided 


| Mackercher thought it contained nothing actionable. What ad- 


vice he gave, whether it was ever ſent, or whether Mr. Campbell 
retracted what he ſaid to Dr. Smollett's Printer does not ap- 


pear but the letter was as follows: 


T have waited ſeveral days in Wee e Sc cli. | 


6 acknowledgment, touching thoſe harſh, unjuſtifiable, (and let 


« me add,) unmannerly expreſſions which you annexed to my 
% name in the Court of King's Bench, when you opened the 
„ cauſe depending between me and Peter Gordon; and as I 
do not find that you have diſcovered the leaſt inclination to re- 
tract what you faid to my prejudice, I have taken this method 
<« to-refreſhiyour memory, and to demand ſuch ſatisfaction as a 

«« gentleman, injured as 1 am, has a right to claim. 

4 The buſineſs of a counſellor i is, I apprehend, to „ inveſtigate 
< the truth in behalf of his client; but furely he has ne privilege 
to blacken and aſperſe the character of the other party, with- 
« out any regard to veracity or decorum. That you aſſumed 
« this unwarrantable privilege in commenting upon your brief, I 
« believe you will not pretend to deny, when I remind you of 
« thoſe peculiar flowers of elocution which you poured forth on 
« that notable occaſion. Firſt of all, in order to inſpire the 
« court with horror and contempt for the defendant, you gave 
« the jury to underſtand that you did not know this Dr. Smol- 
« [ett; and indeed his character appeared in ſuch a light from the 
facts contained in your brief, that you never ſhould deſire to 
4% know him. I ſhould be glad to learn of what conſequence it 
« could be to the cauſe, whether you did or did not know the 
« defendant, or whether you had or had not an inclination to be 
« acquainted with him ? Sir, this was a pitiful perſonality, calcu- 
« lated to depreciate the nder of a gentleman to whom you 
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incenſed on account of the ſtyle in which their per- 
—_JH__ and although it fre- 

_ quently 


* 


* was a ſtranger, merely to gratify the rancour and malice of an 


« abandoned fellow, who had feed you to ſpeak in his cauſe. Did 


I ever ſeek your acquaintance, or court your protection? I had 
been informed, indeed, that you was a lawyer of ſome reputa- 


tion; and, when the ſuit commenced, would have retained you 


for chat reaſon, had not I been anticipated by the plaintiff; but 
« far from coveting your acquaintance, I never dreamed of ex- 
« changing a word with you on that or any other ſubje& ; you 
« might therefore have ſpared your infidious declaration, until I 
„ had put it in your power to mortify me with a repulſe, which, 

upon my honour, would never have been the caſe, were you a 
much greater man than you really are. Yet this was not the 
only expedient you uſed to prepoſſeſs the jury againſt me. You 
« was hardy enough to repreſent me as a perſon devoid of all 
« humanity and remorſe; as a barbarous ruffian, who, in a cow- 
« ardly manner hat, with two aſſociates as barbarous as myſelf, 
« called a peaceable gentleman out of his lodgings, and affaulted 
« him in the dark with intent to murder. Such an horrid imput- 
% ation, publicly affixed upon a perſon whoſe innocence you 
„could hardly miſs to know, is an outrage for which, I believe, 
4 1 might find reparation, from the law itſelf, notwithſtanding 
« your artful manner of qualifying the expreſſion by ſaying, pro- 
« vided the facts can be proved. This low ſubterfuge may, for 
« aught I know, ſcreen you from a proſecution at law, but can 
never acquit you before that court which every man of honour 
& holds in his own breaſt. I fay; you muſt have known my inno- 
20 cence, from the weakneſs of the evidence which you produced, 

«* and with which you either was or ought to have been previ- 
« ouſly acquainted ; as well as with my general character, and 
« that of my antagoniſt, which it was your duty to have learned. 


I will venture to ſay, you did know my character, and in your 
x6 heart believed me incapable of ſuch brutality as you laid to my 


* charge. Surely I do not oyer-rate my own importance in af- 
ad . that I am not ſo obſcure in life as to have eſcaped the 
14 6 notice 
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quently happened that Dr. Smollett had not written 
the article which gave offence, yet as he took no pains 
ä to 


« notice of Mr. Hume Campbell, and I will be hold enough to 
« challenge him and the whole world to prove one inftance in 
« which my integrity was called, or at leaſt left in queſtion. 
« Have not I, therefore, reaſon to ſuppoſe that, in ſpite of your 
4 internal conviction, you undertook the cauſe of a wretch, whoſe 
40 ingratitude, villany, and rancour are, I firmly believe, without 
6 example 1 in this kingdom ; that you magnified a ſlight correc- 
<« tion beſtowed by his benefactor, in conſequence of the moſt in- 
4 ſolent provocation, into a deliberate and malicious ſcheme of 
« affaſſination ; and endeavoured, with all the virulence of defa- 
« mation, to deſtroy the character, and even the life, of an in- 
1 jured perſon, who, as well as yourſelf, is a gentleman by birth, 
c“ education, and profeſſion? In favour of whom, and in conſe- 
« quence of what, was all this zeal manifeſted, all this ſlander ex- 
« hauſted, and all this ſcurrility diſcharged ? Your client, whom 
you dignified with the title of Eſquire, and endeavoured to raiſe 
« to the ſame footing with me in point of ſtation and character, 
« you know to be an abje& miſcreant, whom my compaſſion and 
« humanity had lifted from the moſt deplorable ſcenes of diſtreſs ; 
« whom I had ſaved from impriſonment and ruin; whom I had 
« clothed and fed for a ſeries of years; whom I had occafionally 
« aſſiſted with my purſe, credit, and influence.—You knew, or 
« cught to have known, that, after having received a thouſand 
„marks of my benevolence, and prevailed upon me to indorſe 
notes for the ſupport of his credit, he withdrew himſelf. into 
< the verge of the court, and took up his habitation in a paltry 
« ale-houſe, where he not only ſet me and the reſt of his credit- 
4 ors at defiance, but provoked me, by ſcurrilous and infamous 
© letters and meſſages, to chaſtiſe him in ſuch a manner as gave 
„him an handle for this proſecution, in which you ſignaliſed 
40 yourſelf as his champion, for a very honourable conſideration. 
here is ſomething ſo. palpably ungrateful, perfidious, and 
even diabolical in the conduct of the proſecutor, that, even in 
4 * degenerate days, I wonder how he could find an at- 
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to conceal his having the chief direction of the Re- 
view, all the vengeance of the incenſed authors was 

directed 


— 


« torney to appear in his behalf. After having thus ſounded 
« the trumpet of obloquy in your preamble, and tortured 
« every circumſtance of the plaintiffs. evidence to my detri- 
« ment and diſhonour, you attempted to ſubje& me to the ri- 
« dicule of the court, by aſking a queſtion of my firſt witneſs, 
„ which had no more relation to the cauſe. than if you had de- 
&« fired to know the name of his grandmother. What title had 
« you to aſk. of a tradeſman, if he knew me to be an author? 
« What affinity had this queſtion with the circumſtances- of the 
« aſſault ? Was not this foreign to the purpole ? Was it not im- 

« pertinent, and propoſed with a view to put me out of counte- 
« nance, and to raiſe the laugh of the ſpectators at my expence ? 
There, indeed, you was diſappointed, as you frequently are in 
« thoſe little digreſſive efforts by which you make yourſelf. re- 
« markable.—Though I do not pretend to poſſeſs that ſuperla- 
« tive degree of effrontery by which ſome people make a figure at 
« the bar, I have aſſurance enough to bear the mention of my 
« own works without bluſhing, eſpecially when I deſpiſe the 
« taſte, and ſcorn the principles, of him who would turn them to 
my diſgrace:—You ſucceeded, however, in one particular; I 
mean, in raiſing the indignation of my witneſs, of which you 
took «ll imaginable advantage, puzzling, perplexing, and brow- 

« beating him with ſuch artifice, eagerneſs, and inſult, as over- 
« whelmed him with confuſion, and had well nigh deprived me of 
« the benefit of his evidence, —Luckily for me, the next gentle- 
„man who was called confirmed what the other had ſwore, and 
proved to the ſatisfaction of the judge and jury, and even to 

« your own conviction, that this terrible deliberate aſſaſſination 
« was no more than a ſimple blow given to a raſcal after repeated 
«© provocation, and that of the moſt flagrant kind; that no ad- 
vantage was taken in point of weapons; and that two drabs, 
„hom they had picked up for the purpoſe, had affirmed upon 
* oath a downright falſehood, with a view to blaſt my reputation. 
4 You yourſelf was ſo conſcious of this palpable detection, that 


«© you 
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directed againſt him in particular. The acrimony of 
_ theſe retaliations was ſometimes greater than his pa- 
le | tience, 


— — 


you endeavoured to excuſe them by a foreed explanation, 
« which, you may depend upon it, ſhall not ſcreen them from a 
« proſecution for perjury.—T will not ſay that this was like pa- 
« tronizing a couple of gypſies who had forſworn themſelves, 
& conſequently forfeited all title to the countenance, or indeed 
e forbearance, of the court; but this I will ſay, that your ten- 
4 dernefs for them was of a piece with your whole behaviour to 
me, which I think was equally inſolent and unjuſt ; for, granting 
« that you had really ſuppoſed me guilty of an intended affaſſina. 
& tion, before the trial began, you ſaw me in the courſe of evi- 
« dence acquitted of that ſuſpicion, and heard the judge inſiſt 
upon my innocence in his charge to the jury, who Me © in 
their verdict accordingly. 
4 Then, Sir, you ought in common juſtice to have owned 
« yourſelf miſtaken, or to have taken ſome other opportunity of 
« exprefling your concern for what had been ſaid to my diſadvan- 
tage; though even ſuch an acknowledgment would not have 
« been a ſufficient reparation ; becauſe, before my witneſſes were 
called, many perſons left the court with impreſſions to my pre- 
« juice, conceived from the calumnies which they heard you 
« eſpouſe and encourage. On the whole, you opened the trial 
« with ſuch hyperbolical impetuoſity, and conducted it with ſuch 
« particular bitterneſs and rancour, that every body perceived 
« you was more than ordinarily intereſted; and I could not divine 
« the myſterious bond of union that attached you to Peter Gor- 
« don; Eſq. until you furniſhed- me with a key to the whole 
« ſceret, by that ſtrong emphaſis with which you pronounced the 
« words Ferdinand Count Fathom. Then I diſcovered the 
« ſource of your good-will towards me, which is no other than 
« the hiſtory of a law-ſuit inſerted in that performance, where the 
« author takes occaſion to obſerve, that the counſel behaved like 
« men of conſummate abilities in their profeſſion, exerting themſelves 
* with equal induſtry, eloquence, and erudition in their endeavours 


« to perplex the truth, brow-beat the evidence, puzzle the judge, 
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bear, and he was occaſionally thrown into diſputes, 
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tience; which was not his moſt ſhining virtue, could 
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4 0 your own. conſcience? or did you reſent it as a ſarcaſm 


« levelled at the whole bench, without diſtinction? I take it for 


4 granted, this muſt have been the origin of your enmity to me; 


« becauſe I can recollect no other circumſtance in my conduct, by 
« which I could incur the diſpleaſure of a man whom I ſcarce 
« knew by ſight, and with whom I never had the leaſt diſpute, or 
«- indeed concern. If chis was the caſe, you pay a very ſcurvy 
“ compliment to your own integrity, by fathering a character 
« which-was not applicable to any honeſt man, and give the world 
« 7 handle to believe, that our courts of juſtice ſtand greatly in 
need of reſormation | Indeed, the petulance, licence, and 
buffoonery of ſome lawyers, in the exerciſe of their function, 
« is areproach upon decency, and a ſcandal to the nation; and it 
« is ſurpriſing that the judge, who repreſents his majeſty's per- 
« ſon, ſhould ſuffer ſuch inſults upon the dignity of the place. 
« But whatever liberties of this kind are granted to the counſel, 
« no freedom of that ſort, it ſeems, muſt be allowed to the evi- 
« dence, who, by the bye, are of much more conſequence to the 
« cauſe. You will take upon you to divert the audience at the 
* expence of a witneſs, by impertinent alluſions to ſome parts of 
« his private character and affairs: but if he pretends to retort. 
„ the joke, you inſult, abuſe, and bellow againſt him as an im- 
« pudent fellow, who fails in his reſpe& to the court. It was in 
this manner you behaved to my firſt witneſs, whom you firſt. 
« provoked into a paſſion by injurious inſinuations; then you took 
« an advantage of the confuſion which you had entailed upon 
« him ; and laſtly, you inſulted him as a perſon who. had ſhuffled 
«in his evidence. This might have been an irreparable injury to 
« the character of a tradeſman, had not he been luckily known to 
« the whole jury, and many other perſons in court, as a man of 
« unqueſtioned probity and credit. Sir, a witneſs has as good a 
title as you to the protection of the court ; and ought to have 
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from which more vexation than credit was to be de- 
rived. Of this nature was that with Dr. Grainger, 
who ſuſpected Smollett to be the writer of an article 
in the Critical Review, in whieh he thought his tranſ- 
lation of Tibullus had been criticiſed wich malignity. 
Whether he was right or wrong in that ſuppoſition, | 
it muſt: be acknowledged that in the Review the 
tranſlation is not treated with that degree of reſpect 
which is due to the merit of the work itſelf, or the 
character of its author. Dr. Grainger publiſhed, 
ſoon after, a very angry letter, addreſſed to Tobias 
Smollett, in which, after endeavouring to refute the 
criticiſms on his tranſlation, he indulges himſelf in 
ſome perſonal reflections on the critic, and plays a. 
good deal on the unlucky name of . and its di- 
minutive e nbi ff 
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4 more, becauſe evidence is abſolutely neceſſary for the inveſtiga- 

tt tion of truth; whereas the aim of a lawyer is often to involve it 
& in doubt => obſcurity. Is it for this purpoſe you ſo fre- 
1 quently deviate from the point, and endeavour to raiſe the mirth 
&« of the audience with flat jokes and inſipid ſimiles? or, have you 
ce ſo miſerably miſtaken your own talents as to ſet up for the cha- 
te racter of a man of humour? For my own part, were I diſ- 
& poſed to be merry, I ſhould never deſire a more pregnant ſub- 
&« ject of ridicule than your own appearance and behaviour: but, 
« as I am at preſent in a very ſerious mood, I ſhall content my- 
&« ſelf with demanding adequate reparation for the injurious treat- 
& ment I have received at your hands; otherwiſe I will in four 
« days put this letter in the preſs, and you ſhall hear in another 
© manner—Not from a ruffian and an aſſaſſin, but from an injured 
« gentleman, who is not aſhamed of ſubſcribing himſelf.” 


When 
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When this letter came to be noticed in the Critical 
Review, the author of the article obſerves, that 
* Dr. Grainger had found in Dr. Smollett's Chriſtian 
« name 2 wonderful fund of ridicule ; but that this 
“ ſpecies of wit, however entertaining, was not new, 
* for that others had played on the cognomen with 
& as much dexterity as he had on the pronomen; 
4 that Smollett had been facetiouſly converted into 
* Small. bead and Small-wit ; that the ſame happy 
* thought had ſtruck the dunces of a former age, 
* who had not only punned ſucceſsfully on the 
6 name of Alexander Pope, but had even written a 
* poem againſt him, intitled Sawney. Think not, 
reader, (it is added,) that we preſume to compare 
% Dr. Smollett, as a writer, with Mr. Pope; ; we are 
6 ſenſible of the infinite diſparity ; but in one reſpect 
« their fate is ſimilar ; they have both been abuſed, 
« belied, and accuſed of ignorance, malice, and want 
« of genius, by the confeſſed dunces of the age, at a 
« time when their works were read and approved at 
* leaſt as much as = other 3 5 Oy 
« author. 

Without preſuming to decide he! was ah: to 
blame in this controverſy, any inſinuation that Dr. 
Grainger could be claſſed among the dunces of the 
age, muſt be thought uncandid. Independent of 
his other works, his Ode to Solitude ſufficiently 
proves that 6— genius and a poet. 
Where 
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Where could Solitude be ſought with ſo great a pro- 
bability of being found, as in the places enumerated = 
in the noble exordium to that ode? How ſtriking is 

the image preſented in the ninthiand tenth lines |. 


O Solitude! romantic maid, 
Whether by nodding tow'rs you tread ;- 
Or haunt the deſert's trackleſs gloom, 
Or hover o'er the yawning tomb 
Or climb the Andes' clifted fide ; 
Or by. the Nile's coy ſource abide; 
Or ſtarting from your half. year's ſleep, 
From Hecla view the thawing deep 
Or at the purple dawn of day 

- Tadnor's marble waſtes ſurvey, 


Horace mentions poets as an irritable ſet of men; 
and others have aſſerted that they are more jealous of 
their own fame, more envious of that of their bre- 
thren, and more eaſily provoked than any of the 
other claſſes of mankind. If the fact were proved, it 
might be ſaid, that as fame is frequently the ſole re- 
ward poets expect from their labours, 

| For rarely Av'rice taints the tuneful mind, 
it is natural that they ſhould be more jealous of it 
than men who look for other rewards beſides, and 
often are more ſolicitous about them than for fame 
itſelf. But I am not convinced that poets are on 


other ſubjects more eaſily provoked, or more vindic- 
tive fan others when provoked. 


That 
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That ſpecies of vengeance indeed, which it is na- 


tural for them to take when they are enraged, is bets 


ter known and makes a greater noiſe than thoſe in 
which ſome others are apt to indulge themſelyes. 
The malice which is circulated in whiſpers is better 
concealed than the hatred or indignation which 1s 
publiſhed in ſatires and epigrams. 

Previous to his undertaking the Critical n 
Dr. Smollett having given up all thoughts of practice 
as 2 phyſician, had retired to Chelſea, a ſituation at a 
ſufficient diſtance from London to prevent his lite. 
rary occupations from being diſturbed by too many 
viſitors, and ſufficiently near to preſerve his hopes 
of ſeeing his friends as often as his leiſure would 
permit. 

One of his E 
Armſtrong, author of that elegant poem the Art of 
Preſerving Health, with whom Smollett lived in 
friendſhip from their firſt acquaintance till his laſt 
breath. The celebrated Mr. Wilkes was at that time 
in the habits of intimacy with Armſtrong, and fre- 
quently accompanied him to Chelſea, where they 
paſſed many, convivial hours with Smollett. So far 
from ſhewing any of that acrimony which he after- 
wards. affected to diſplay againſt the Scotch, Mr. 
Wilkes had hitherto rather manifeſted a partiality for 
their acquaintance, His love for men and talents 
yas natural to him; ; the diſlike he afterwards ex- 

| | prefled 
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preſſed againſt North Britons was artificial, and af. 
ſumed from political motives. _ 
While the intimacy between Smollett and Mr. 


Wilkes exiſted, Dr. Johnſon. applied to the former 


on a ſubject which is explained in the following letter 
publiſhed in Mr. Boſwell's Life of Dr.. Johnſon ; 


c Dear Six, Chelſea, Mareh 16, 1759. 
I am again your petitioner in behalf of that great 


„„ cham of literature, Samuel Johnſon. His black 


« ſervant, whoſe name is Francis Barber, has been 


t preſſed on board the Stag frigate, Captain Angel, 
<«< and our lexicographer is in great diſtreſs. He = 
c the boy is a ſickly lad, of a delicate frame, and 

« particularly ſubject to a malady in his throat, 
<« which renders him very unfit for his majeſty's ſer- 
6 vice. You know what matter of animoſity the 
« ſaid Johnſon has againſt you ; and I dare fay you 
« defire no other opportunity of reſenting it than 
& that of laying him under an obligation. He was 
e humble enough to deſire my aſſiſtance on this oc- 


c cafion, though he and I were never cater-couſins ; 


« and I gave him to underſtand that I would make 
application to my friend Mr. Wilkes, who perhaps, 
c by his intereſt with Dr. Hay and Mr. Elliot, 
“ might be able to procure the diſcharge of his 
e lacquey. It would be ſurperfluous to fay more 
<« on the * which I leave to your own conſi- 

« deration ; 
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« deration; but I cannot ler flip this opportunity of 
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This 2 3 the defired effect. "Francis 
Barber. was. by-the influence. of Mr. Wilkes ſet at 
liberty, 4 returned to the ſervice of Dr. I 
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vided. for. in the Do8or's laſt will 

In a certain miſcellany, in which this jeg as 
publiſhed, , the title Cham, was printed, Chum, which 
led Mr. Boſwell, i in his Life of Dr. Johnſon, to ani- 
madvert on Dr. Smollett', s ignorance. of the Engli ih lan- 
guage. That Dr. Smollett ſhould not underſtand the 
Engliſh language, and that the diſcovery ſhould be 
made by Mr. Boſwell, ſurpriſed many; but the myſ⸗- 
tery was explained on that gentleman's being better 
informed; he candidly acknowledged the miſtake he 

had been led into, and the injuſtice, he done to Dr, 
| Smollett, adding, ler this propitiate the manes of that 
ingenious and benevolent; gentleman. 

A very ſhort time after the date of the Lregcing 
letter, Dr. Smollett addreſſed Mr. Wilkes on a ſubje& 
in which he himſelf was perſonally intereſted, but where 
the interference of Mr, Wilkes was not ſo ſucceſsful. 

VOL, I. K A ſecret 
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A ſeeret expedition had been planned the preced- 
ing year with a view to draw. part of the French 
forces from Germany, and make a diverſion in favour 
of the king of Pruſſia, then ſorely preſſed, and of the 
duke of Cumberland, driven from all his poſts in Han- 
over. It was expected, that by landing a body of troops 
near Rochfort, that town would be forced, and all its 
docks, magazines, arſenals, and ſhipping deſtroyed. 

The expedition failed. Admiral Knowles, finding 
that the failure was by many imputed to him, pub- 
liſhed | a pamphlet in his own juſtification. This 
pamphlet, and the character of the admiral, were ſo 
ſeverely attacked in an article of the Critical Review, 
that he commenced a proſeeution againft the printer. 
Dr. Smollett, being now affured by his lawyers that 
the criticiſm was as unguarded as ſevere, wiſhed to 
compromiſe the diſpute in an amicable manner, for 
which purpoſe he applied to Mr. Wilkes in the fol. 
| lowing letter, which has already n in wales 
e 8 


4 Face iterum Cri iſpinus. —Your eee wit 
te reſpect to Johnſon ſhall be the theme of our ap- 
1 plauſe and thankſgiving. I ſhall be very proud to 
find myſelf comprehended in your league offenſive 
« and defenſive ; nay, I conſider myſelf already as a 
< contracting party, and have recourſe to the aſſiſt- 
„ ance of my allies. © It is not, 1 believe, unknown 
to you that Admiral Knowles has taken exception 
2 129 


— ma. —_— amg as. og, of 
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« at à paragraph in the Critical Review of laſt May, 
ec and commenced a proſecution: againſt the printer, 
« Now, whatever termination. the trial may have, we 


« ſhall infallibly be expoſed to a conſiderable expence, 


« and therefore 1 wiſh to ſee the proſecution quaſhed. 
<. Some gentlemen who are my friends have under- 
« taken to find out and talk with thoſe who are ſup- 
c poſed to have influence with the {aid admiral 5 may 
„I beg the fame fayour of you and your friends? 
« The trial will come on in the beginning of May; 
6, and, if the aſfalt cannot be compromiſed, we intend 
« to kick. up a duſt, and die hard. In a word, if 
that fooliſh. admiral has any regard to his own 
« character, he will be quiet, rather than Provoke 
4 farther the reſentment of, & c. Ke. 


The »dmiral rejected al pet of cane, 
tion ; the proſecution went on. When the cauſe 
came to be heard in the court of King's Bench, it 
was ſtated by the admiral's counſel, that it was not 
with a view to puniſh a wretched printer that his client 
had raiſed the ſuit, but to diſcover who had written 
the offenſive article; that when he ſhould come to 


the knowledge of the author, if he proved to be a 


gentleman, another kind of ſatisfaction would be de- 
manded of him. 


Dr. n 
himſelf the writer of tho cd in queſtion, and gave 


3+ 3% We the 
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the admiral to underſtand that he was ready to give 
him the ſatisfaction to which his counſel -alluded, 
This declaration, however, had no other effect than 
that of becoming the foundation of a new proſecution 
againſt the Doctor himſelf, in conſequence of which 
he was fined in 100 J., and ſentenced to three months 
impriſonment in the King's Bench priſon. 
From the account given of this expedition to Roch - 
fort, in the continuation of his Complete Hiſtory of 
England, which Dr. Smollett publiſhed ſome years 
after, and from the manner in which he mentions 
Admiral Knowles in other parts of that work, it is 
evident that the DoQur bad not u this proſe 
cution *, 
The Adventures of Sir : Jaane dee el 
about this period. This work ſeems to have been 
conceived and executed with precipitation. Some 
detached parts of it, however, are delightfully written, 
But even had Dr. Smollett beſtowed more time and 
reflection upon it, ſtill it muſt have appeared to great 
diſadvantage after the Don Quixote of Cervantes. Of 
* nnd Siege of * 


following note: 
It may not be Aki to ee hat a ; cardlier, which Ad- 
4 miral K=— had built at an enorinous' expence to the nation, 
« while Louiſbourg remained in the hands of the [Engliſh in the 
e laſt war, was in the courſe of this ſiege entirely demoliſhed by 
« two or three ſhot from one of the Britiſh batteries; ſo admir- 
« ably had this piece of fortification been contrived and executed 
« under the eye of that profound engineer.“ ey 
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this the author ſeems to have been aware, and there- 
fore anticipates the ſtrongeſt objection that can be 
made to the plan of the work; in the ſecond 
chapter of the work, one of the perſons intro- 
ane addreſſes Sir Launcelot in theſe words: 

« . What!, you ſet up for a modern Don Quixote — 
the ſcheme is rather too ſtale and extravagant. 
« What was an humorous romance, and well-timed 
et ſatire in Spain, near two hundred years ago, will 
« make but a ſorry jeſt, and appear equally inſipid 
« and abſurd when really acted, at this tune, of day, 
in a country like England.” 

To this the Knight, eying the cenſor with a look 
of diſdain, replied, in a ſolemn, lofty tone, I am 


e neither an affected imitator of Don Quixote, nor, 


« as I truſt in heaven, viſited by that ſpirit of lunacy 


« ſo admirably diſplayed in the fictitious character 


« exhibited by the inimitable Cervantes. I quarrel 
« with none but the foes of virtue and decorum, 
e againſt whom I have declared perpetual war, and 
« them I will every where attack as the natural ene- 
“ mies of mankind. I da propoſe,” continued the 
youth, © to act as a coadjutor to the law, and even to 


c remedy evils which the law cannot reach; to detect 


« fraud and treaſon, abaſe inſolence, mortify pride, 
« diſcourage flander, diſgrace immodeſty, and ſtig- 
* matiſe ingratitude.“ | 

By his putting the obſervation in the mouth. of 
f Ferret, a knaviſh, worthleſs fellow, and the reply in 
k 3 that 


—___ re. 2 — rt. 
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that of the hero of the work, a youth of: elei „ 


mind, actuated by the nobleſt and moſt benevolent 

principles, Dr. Smollett perhaps meant to convey the 

idea that Ferret's argument was of little weight. 
Arguments however ſhould be appreciated accord. 


ing to their intrinſic weight, without receiving in. 


creaſe or diminution from the characters of thoſe 
who urge them *. 5. 
While 


* In | Boſwell' Life of Johnſon, vol. il. P- 494. mention is 
made of an obſervation of his reſpecting the manner in which ar- 
gument ought to be rated. As Mr. Boſwell has not recorded this 
with his uſual preciſion, and as I was preſent at Mr. Hoole's at 
the time mentioned by Mr. Boſwell, I ſhall here inſert what 
paſſc8, of which I have a perfekt revolleRtion. | 
Mention having been made that counſel were to be heatd at the 
bar of the Houſe of Commons, one of the company at Mr, 


Hoole' 8 aſked Sir James Johnſton if he intended to be preſent. 


He anſwered, that he believed he ſhould not, berauſe he paid 
little regard to the arguments of counſel at the bar of the Houſe 
of Commons, 


* Wherefore do you pay little regard to 6 Sir 2? 


fail Dr. Johnſo9. | | 2 
Beeauſe, W replied Bir James, et they argue for their fee.“ 


| 4 What is it to You, Sit, rejoined Dri Johnſon, * what they 


e argue for? you have nothing to do with their motive, but you 
e ought to weigh their argument. Sir, you ſeem to confound 
% argument with aſſertion, but there is an eſſential diſtinction be- 


« tween them. Aſſertion is like an arrow ſhot from a long bow; 


« the force with which it ſtrikes depends on the ſtrength of the 


« arm that draws it. But argument is like an artow from a 


« croſs bow, which has equal foros whether ſhot by: 4 ** or a 


8 60 giant.“ 


The whole company was ftruck with the aptneſs — beauty of 
this iluſtration. And one of them fald, « that is," Ay 
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While Dr. Smollett was in confinement in the 
King's Bench priſon, he was viſited very attentively 


by his friends and acquaintance, and among others 


by Mr. Garrick, with whom, to their mutual ſa- 
tisfaction, he had been previouſly reconcilel. 
Mir. Garrick had received at Drury. lane the Re- 
priſalr, an after. piece of two acts, written by Smollett; 
and not only allowed his benefit on the ſixth night 
inſtead of the ninth, to which authors are entitled for 
pieces of that kind, but he alſo acted the part of Lu- 
ſignan in e GO: n the 
comedy. 4 

Dr. Schollett bus do muck afleted ned * 
rous behaviour on the part of Mr. Garrick, that he 
wrote a letter to him, which after hinting at certain 
miſrepreſentations, concluded with theſe words : 


« taken to inſſame former aimolities, which on my 


« part are forgotten and felf-condemneds I muft 
* own.you have acted in this affair of the farce, with 
“ that candour, openneſs, and cordiality which even 
* mortify my pride, while they lay me under the 
3 and I ſhall not reſt ſa- 


— — 6 1 Matt MD dt es A th. ts „ i 
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© «. Sir,” ſaid Dr. Johnſon, 4 the Tuftration is none We mine — 
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"W's « tisfied. 
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* tisfied until I have an opportunity to convince Mr. 
e Garrick that my gratitude is at leaſt OT 
< any other of my paſhons,” 

In his continuation . 
hal he comes to enumerate the men of genius who 
flouriſhed in the reign of George the Second, he 
mentions Mr. Garrick in the following terms: The 
exhibitions of the ſtage were improved to the moſt 
* exquiſite.entertainment, by the talents and manage- 
ment of Garrick, who greatly ſurpaſſed all his pre- 
.< deceflors of this, and perhaps every other nation, 
* in his genius for acting; in the ſweetneſs. and va- 
© riety of his tones; the irrefiſtible magic of his 
< eye; the fire and variety of his action; the elegance 
cf attitude, and the whole pathos of expreſſion.“ 

Mr. Garrick having notified in a letter to the Doc- 
tor his ſenſe of this panegyric, Smollett in reply fays, 
4 What I have ſaid of Mr. Garrick in the Hiſtory of 
England was, I proteſt, the language of my heart. 
I ſhall rejoice if he thinks I have done him barely 
« juſtice. | I am ſure the public will think I have 
« done no more than juſtice. In giving a ſhort ſketch 
« of the liberal arts, I could not, with propriety, for- 
<« bear mentioning a gentleman ſo eminently diſtin- 
* guiſhed by a genius that has no rival. Beſides, I 
« thought it was a duty incumbent on me in par- 
E e to make a public atonement in a _ 

| *Y 


1 
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6 of — done in en 4 
6c tion. N g g « 
Among pony inconveniences * — al 


" health, I deeply regret my being diſabled from a per- 


« ſonal cultivation of your good- will, and the unſpeak- 
« able enjoyment I ſhould ſometimes derive from your 
6 private converſation, as well as from the public ex- 
“ ertion of your talents ; but ſequeſtered as I am from 
6 the world of entertainment, the conſciouſneſs of 
6 ſtanding well in your opinion will ever afford ſin- 
$6 gular ſatisfaction to, 
#4 % Dear Sir, 1 1 

e“ Tour very humble ſervant, 


T. SMoLLET T.“ 


The connection Dr. Smollett had with the Critical | 


Review was, a ſource of frequent diſquiet, not fo 
much on account of the illiberal abuſe it drew upon 
him from detected dulneſs and mortified vanity, 


which he always deſpiſed, as from the ſuſpicions it 


raiſed in the breaſts of ſome men whoſe ro and 
character he reſpected. ST 

This he hints in a letter that I received from him 
in the year 1758, in which is the following para- 
| graph : « I have for ſome time done very little in 
* the Critical Review; the remarks upoo | Home' 's tra- 


* » 
- 
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I have not read one line of the Epigoniad. I am 
< told the work has merit, and am truly ſorry that it 
4 ſhould have been fo roughly handled. Notwith- 
4 ſtanding the cenſures that have been ſo freely be. 
« ſtowed upon theſe and other productions of bur 
country, the authors of the Critical Review have 
& been inſulted and abuſed as a Scorch Tribunal”? 
Dr. Smollett complains of the ſame injuſtice in the 
following letter to Mr. Garrick, dated April 5, 1761: 
Al ſee Mr. Colman has taken offence at the article 
< in the Critical Review, which treats of the Roſcind: 
& and I underſtand that he ſuſpected me to be the 
* author of that article. Had he aſked me the queſ- 
« tion, I ſhould have freely told I was not the author 
4 of the offenſive. article, and readily contributed to 
% any decent ſcheme which might have been pro. 
© poſed for his ſatisfaction; but as he has appealed 
to the public, I ſhall leave him and the real author 
<« to ſettle the affair between themſelves, and content 
„e myſelf with declaring to you, and that upon my 
e honour, that I did not write one word of the ar- 
« ticle upon the Roſciad; and that I have no ill-will 
* nor envy to Mr. Colman, whom I always re. 
e ſpected as a man of genius, and whoſe genius I ſhall 
6 always be ready and pleaſed to acknowledge, either 
e in private or public. I envy no man of merit, and 1 


65 can fafely wy I do not even repine at the fuecehs of 
6 thoſe 
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<« thoſe who have no merit. I am old enough to'have 


<« ſeen and obſerved that we are all playthings of for- 
« tune, and that it depends upon ſotnething as inſig- 
« nificant and precarious as the toffing up of à half. 
« penny, whether a man riſes to affluence and honours, 
« ox continues to his dying day ſtruggling with the dif- 
« ficulties and diſgraces of life. I defire to ve quietly 
« with all mankind, and, if poſſible, to be upon good 
terms with all thoſe who have diſtinguiſhed them- 
« ſelves by their merit. I muſt own, that if I had 
« eximined the article upon the Ryſciad” before it 
« was ſent to the preſs, I ſhould have put my negative 
« upon ſome expreſſions in it, though I cannot ſee in 


« it any reflection to the prejudice of Mr. Colman's 


« moral character, but I have been fo hurried ſince 


« my enlargement, that I had not time to write one 


article in the Critical Review; except that on 
4 Bower's Hiſtory, and perhaps 1 ſhall not write 
4 another theſe fix months. That hurry, and a bad 
5 ſtate of health, have prevented me from returning 
the viſit you favoured me with in the King's 
Bench. I beg you will except this letter in lieu of 
&« it, and believe me, that no man reſpe&s Mr. Gar. 


R bumble fer- | 


KC. 

— complete Kiſtory of England, in d 
32 in the year 1558. It has been 
repeatedly 


| If 
| 
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repeatedly declared, and as far as I know never con- 
tradicted, that this work was compoſed and finiſhed 
for the preſs in fourteen months. It certainly is no 
ſufficient apology for a literary work's being ill com- 
poſed, that it was compoſed haſtily, but the ſhortneſs 
of the time beſtowed on this performance, joined to 
that ſhare of merit which cannot be denied to it, will 
make this hiſtory be confidered as one of the moſt 
ſtriking proofs of facility in writing that ever was 
given. Though interſperſed with few of thoſe re- 
flections which conſtitute what is called the philo- 
ſophy of hiſtory, and which diſtinguiſh the hiſtories 
of Gibbon, Robertſon, and Hume, the ſprightly 
vein of Smollett's rapid narrative, and the lively co. 
lours in which many characters are painted, rendered 
it highly agreeable to the generality of readers. Few 
authors have written ſo well who have written ſo haſ- 
tily ; and none have left a ſtronger impreſſion that 
many of their works are inferior to what 5 was in 
their power to have rendered them. 

Ihe early principles in which Smollett was edu- 
cated, as well as the natural independent turn of his 
mind, rendered him a whig, but did not prevent him 
from expreſſing indignation againſt thoſe whom he 
imagined were actuated by mean or ſelfiſh motives, 
although he found them aſſociated in the cauſe: of 
freedom; and afterwards when he came to treat of 
A the 
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the ſufferings of the laſt adherents to the unhappy 
houſe of Stuart, the . of his heart gave hath 
the feelings of a_Jacobite. _ | 

[Oba efihiiditiore;; eee moral dated 
Chelſea, Jan. 2, 1756, * with the following ex- 
. 95 

deferred e mee 
« ſhould have finiſned my hiſtory, which is now 
„ completed. I was agreeably ſurpriſed to hear that 
« my work had met with any approbation at Glaſ- 
« gow, for it was not at all calculated for that me- 
« ridian. The laſt volume will, I doubt not, be ſe- 

« yerely cenſured by the Wu whigs of 
“ Scotland. 


* deſire you will diveſt yourſelf of We ne 

&« leaſt as much as you can, before you begin to per- 
< uſe it, and conſider well the facts before you paſs 
judgment. Whatever may be its defect, I proteſt 
&« before God, I have, as far as in me lay, adhered to 
“truth without eſpouſing any faction, though Iown 
&« I ſat down to write with a warm fide to thoſe prin- 
& ciples in which I was educated ;; but in the courſe 
« of my inquiries ſome of the whig miniſters turned 
* out ſuch a ſet of ſordid knaves, that I could not 
help ſtigmatiſing them for their want of i n 
“ and ſentiment.” 


In another letter, dated 0 helſea, Sept. 28, he ex- | 
preſſes himſelf as follows: | 


66 ſome 
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L ſome time ago was favoured with yours, which 
I ſhould have anſwered ſooner had not I been ex- 
< tremely buſied in correcting my hiſtory for a new 
“ impreſſion. That taſk is now finiſhed z and the 
- book, I hope, rendered leſs unworthy of the pub- 
* lic acceptance. I am much obliged to you for the 
© | generous warmth which you have ſo often inter. 
cc poſed in behalf of my reputation: of this and of 
5 every other inſtance of friendſhip which I have ex- 
« perienced at your hands, I ſhall ever retain a cor- 
dial remembrance. I am not ſo much ſurpriſed at 
5 my book's meeting with cenſurers and enemies in 
< Glaſgow, as that it ſhould find any number * 
c friends and favourers. 

I fpeak not of the few who think like philoſo- 
4 e phers, abſtracted from the notions of the vulgar. 
* 'The little petulant familiarities of our friend I 
< can forgive, in conſideration of the good-will he 
“ has always manifeſted towards me and my con- 
< cerns, He is miſtaken, however, in ſuppoſing that 
<« I have imbibed prieſtly notions : I conſider the 
church not as a religious, but as a political eſta- 
< bliſhment, fo minutely interwoven in our conſti- 
< tution, that the one cannot be detached from the 
other without the moſt imminent danger of de- 
<« ſtruction to both. The uſe which your friend 
< makes of the Critical Review is whimſical 

s enough; 
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«, enough; but I ſhall be glad if he uſes it at any rate. 
I have not had leiſure to do much in that work for 
« ſome time paſt, therefore I hope you will not aſcribe 
«, the articles indiſcriminately to me; for I am equally 
« averſe to the praiſe and the cenſure that belong to 
other men. Indeed I am fick-of both, and with to 
« God my circumſtances would allow me to conſign 
my pen to oblivion. I really believe that mankind 
grow every day more malicious # # 
1 ae e e n n e 
Jou will not be ſorry to hear that the weekly 
« dale of the hiſtory has increaſed to above ten thoy+ 
« fand. A French gentleman» of talents and eru- 
“ dition has undertaken to tranſlate it into that lan- 
“ guage, and I have promiſed to ſupply him with bh | 
« corrections. My beſt wiſhes, &c. &c 
Without attempting to defend the conſiſtency of 
ſome parts of Smollett's hiſtory with the principles 
he avows in others, I ſhall ' only obſerve. that men 
who are not thought unſteady in their political prin» 
ciples, when they contemplate the headſtrong ab- 
ſurdity of rulers,” and ſee the arm of government 
lifted too high, and the public money ſquandered 
fooliſhly, are apt to wiſh the power of government 
"SS had written to Dr. Smollett that a friend of mine was ſo 
much enraged at fome criticiſms in that Review, that he conti- 


nued to take it for no other purpoſe than that he might read all 
the publications cenſured by it, and none of thoſe which it 


praiſed. 
Werd 
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reduced to a ſtate of weakneſs, which might prove 
inconſiſtent with the ſafety of the country: and yet 


the ſame men, when terrified with examples of popu- 


lar commotion, and the ſhocking effects of anarchy, 
are inclined to yield to government a greater degree 
of power than the conſtitution — or is com- 
un, with the freedom they love 

Perhaps the warmth of Dr. Smollett's Wanne diſ- 
qualified him, in ſome degree, from patiently weigh- 
ing the teſtimonies of tranſactions long paſt, and of 
which different accounts have been given; but had 
he been to write a hiſtory of events in which he him: 
ſelf had been an actor, like Cæſar, Davila, or Frede- 
rick, his regard for truth, his courage in aſſerting it, 
and his animated and pictureſque power of deſcrib- 
ing, would have * — a work ee n 
and entertaining. | 


In a ſketch of the liberal arts given in the ne 
ation of his Complete Hiſtory, which was publiſned in 
octavo ſeveral years after it, Dr. Smollett ſeems ſoli- 
citous to repair the injuſtice done to other men of 
genius, by certain alluſions in the adventures of Pe- 
regrine Pickle. Aken/ide and Armſtrong excelled 
in didactic poetry. Candidates for literary fame 
<< appeared even in the higher ſphere of life, embel- 
< liſhed by the nervous ſtyle, ſuperior ſenſe, and ex- 
<« tenſive erudition of a Corke ; by the delicate taſte, 
ws * 3 muſe, and tender feelings of a Lyt- 

ce tleton.” 


& Feten. He proceeds to mention others with the 
happieſt diſcrimination of their different merits, par- 
ticularly the following three, with whom he had al- 
ways been on a friendly footing particularly: * The 
learned and elegant Robertſon, and, above all, the 
« ingenious, penetrating, and comprehenfive Hume, 
« whorh we rank among the firſt writers of the age, 
« hoth as an hiftorian and philoſopher. Johnſon, in- 
« ferior to none in philoſophy, philology, poetry, and 
« claſſical learning, ſtands foremoſt as an effayift, juſtly 
« z4mired for the dignity, ſtrength, and variety of his 
« ſtyle, as well as for the agreeable manner in which he 
« inveſtigatesthehuman heart, tracing every intereſting 
emotion, and opening all the ſources of morality.” 
At the beginning of the reign of his preſent Ma- 
jeſty, when every channel of calumny was opened, 
and every vehicle of abuſe employed againſt the Earl 
of Bute, Dr. Smollett was prevailed upon to write in 
defence of the meaſures of his adminiſtration. It 
was not in the power of human ingenuity to obviate 
thit particular obje&tion which had the greateſt weight 
againſt him, for it was notoriouſly known that he was 
a native of Scotland ; Dr. Smollett however did what 
he could to palliate this ina weekly paper, intitled The 
Briton; ſoon after the publication of which, Mr. Wilkes 
happened to be in a company where it was aſſerted 
that Lord Bute had engaged Smollett to conduct that 


VOL, 1, i paper; 
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paper; on which Mr. Wilkes ſaid, “After having 


e diſtributed among his adherents all the places 


© under Government, his Lordſhip is determined, it 


would ſeem, to monopolize the wit alſo.” 


It was then propoſed, that Mr. Wilkes ſhould pub- 


liſh a paper in anſwer to the Briton, and call it the 
Engliſpman. He agreed to the propoſal, but choſe 
another name for the paper. This was the origin, as 


Mr. Wilkes himſelf related. to me, of the — 


ö Norib Briton. N 


Mr. Wilkes was ſenſible that nothing chat nl 
be urged againſt Lord Bute would have ſo much 
weight with the multitude, at that period, as his 
being a Scotchman; this accuſation therefore was 
often repeated in the North Briton; and ſo much 


concomitant abuſe was extended to the whole Scot: 
tiſh. nation, as diſſolved the connection which had 


_ previouſly ſubſiſted between the author of that paper 


and Smollett, Armſtrong, and other individuals from 
the northern fide of the Tweed. That political game 
in which he indulged as ſport, they conſidered as a 
mortal offence, and could not bear without the fierceſt 
indignation. I will not ſay with Dr. Johnſon, that a 
Scatchman muſt be a very ſturdy moraliſt, who dues not 
love Scotland better than truth; but I believe I may 
afſert that a Scotchman muſt have a very ſturdy friend- 


-#*.Sce er homer to the Welden Iſlands of Scotland, p. 276. 
| | - ſhip 
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ſhip for an individual, Fi it does not yield when he 
abuſes Scotland. 


It muſt be acknowledged that Dr. Smollett was not 
formed with that inſenſibility and coolneſs that is 
neceſſary for political altercation : The Briton was not 
ſo favourably received by the public as his former 
writings had been, and he had reaſon to regret that 
he ever became a party writer, by which he loſt ſome 
of his old friends, and acquired but very cold-hearted 
new ones in their ſtead. 


About this time he met with a 3 that 
toucked his heart more ſenſibly than any that he had 
before encountered; his only child, a daughter, 
whoſe amiable diſpoſitions and early accompliſhments 
ſoothed the cares, flattered the hopes, and fixed the 
alfections of her father, was ſnatched from him by 
death, 


This calamity, with his own il health and the 


earneſt requeſt of his wife, determined him to leave 


England, and to ſpend ſome time in a foreign country 
and milder climate; a ſcheme which he accompliſh- 
ed: and ſoon after his return he publiſhed his Travels 
through France and Italy, in the form of Letters 
from differents parts of thoſe countries. 


In the firſt letter he deſcribes the ſtate of his own 
mind, and mentions his motives for leaving his 
country, in the following words: © In gratifying 
* * Jour curioſity I ſhall find ſome amuſement to be- 


1 2 | cc guile- 
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c guile * tedious hours, which without ſome ſuch 
6c employment would be rendered inſupportable by 
« diſtemper and diſquiet. You knew and pitied my 
60 ſituation, traduced by malice, perſecuted by fac- 
« tion, abandoned by falſe patrons, and overwhelm- 
« ed by the ſenſe of a domeſtic calamity, which it 
<* was not in the power of fortune to repair. My 
<« wife earneſtly begged I would convey her from a 
“country where every object ſerved to nouriſh her 
<« grief; I was in hopes that a ſucceſſion of new ſcenes 
<« would engage her attention, and gradually call off 
e her mind from a ſeries of painful reflections; and 
J imagined the change of air, and a journey. of 
« near a thouſand miles, would have a happy effect 


40 4 on my own conſtitution.” 


When a man writes in low. ſpirits, bad health, and 
ill humour, there is little probability that he will put 
his readers in high ſpirits or good-humour. All the 
time Dr. Spzollett paſſed abroad on this occaſion, he 
ſeeras to have been under the influence of bodily 
pain, and to have viewed objects through the medium 
of diſappointment and indignation. The ridicule 
which he endeavours to throw on French manners, 
and the exaggeration with which he deſcribes certain 
uſages in France and Italy, would be more entertain- 
ing if he had paid due regard to the following re- 
mark which he himſelf makes in the fifth letter: 
* There are certain mortifying views of human na- 
& ture, 
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« tyre, which undoubtedly ought to be concealed as 
« much as poflible, in order to prevent giving of- 
« fence;” for he afterwards mentions ſome naſty 
cuſtoms of both the French and Italians with ſuch 
energy of deſeription as excite a nauſea equal to what 
could have been raifed by the real preſence of the ob- 
jects deſcribed. | 


Thoſe who are e diſguſted with ſuch deſcriptions are 
not the only people to whom Smollett gave offence by 
his remarks in this publication ; he expoſed himſelf 
alſo to the reprehenfion of the whole claſs of con- 
noifſeurs, the real as well as the far more numerous 
body of pretenders to that ſcience. Nothing is more 
common than for people to involve themſelves in dif- 
ficulties by actions or words of the conſequences of 
which they were not aware; it is peculiar to Smollett 
that he often foreſaw all the inconveniences that 
would follow his declaring his ſentiments on certain 
ſubje&s, yet he makes the declaration notwithſtand- 
ing. In Leiter xxviii. With reſpe& to the famous 
Venus Pontia, commonly called de Medicis, (ſays 
< he, ) I believe I ought to be entirely ſilent, or at leaſt 
« conceal my real ſentiments, which will otherwiſe 
appear equally abſurd and preſumptuous. It myſt 
be want of taſte that prevents my feeling that en- 
64 thuſiaſtic admiration with which others are inſpired 
< at ſight of this ſtatue,” &c. And in Letter xxxi. 
he ſays, (I was much diſappointed at ſight of the 
* Pantheon, 
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5 Pantheon, which, after all that has been ſaid of i ity 
& looks like a huge cockpit, open at top.“ Y 
| 'Thoſe declarations drew upon him dir 
much cenſure from the formidable claſs above men- 
tioned; and, what he probably felt with more ſenſibility 
than all of them, the following ſevere animadverſion 
from the lively pen of Sterne: The learned Smel- 
<« fungus travelled from Boulogne to Paris from 
Paris to Rome —and ſo on— but he ſet out with 
< the ſpleen and jaundice, and every object he paſſed 
ce by was diſcoloured and diſtorted.— He wrote an 
ce account of them, but it was nothing but an account 
« of his miſerable feelings. —I met Smelfungus in the 
grand portico of the Pantheon—he was juſt com- 
5 ing out of it It is nothing but a huge cockpit,” 
« ſaid he. © I wiſh you had ſaid nothing worſe of the 
„Venus de Medicis,” replied I; —for in paſſing 
through Florence, I had heard he had fallen foul 
<< upon the goddeſs, and uſed her worſe than a com- 
<« raon ſtrurnpet, without the leaſt provocation in na- 
<* ture. I popped upon Smelfungus again at Turin, 
jun his return home, and a fad tale of ſorrowful ad- 
ventures he had to tell, wherein he ſpoke of moy- 
< ing. accidents by flood and field, and of the can- 
e nibals which each other eat: the anthropophagi— 
He had been flayed alive, and bediveled, and worſe 
“ uſed than St. Bartholomew, at every ſtage he had 
** come at Pl tell it, ſaid Smelfungus, to the 


8 world. x 
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* world.“ You had better tell it, aid I, to your 

“ phyſician®*,” 

It would unqueſtionably have been fortunate for 
Smollett had he been able to bear diſeaſe as cheerily 
as Sterne, who never allowed it to tinge the abjecti 
which came in his way either with ſable or with fickly 
green f, and who, as he himſelf deſcribes it, danced 
with Death a merrier dance than any of thoſe painted 
by Holben, or than any other perſon ever had with 
ſuch a partner. When Death knocked at his door 
in London, Yorick flew to the banks of the Gar- 
ronne, and although the frightful ſpectre was clatter- 
ing at his heels, this fellow of infinite je/t, of naſt ex- 
cellent fancy f, preſerved his good-humour and plea- 
ſantry the whole way, as completely as the gayeſt of 
the gay inhabitants of the country through which he 
. paſſed, | 
Perhaps Sterne would have ſpared his fatire in the 
inſtance above alluded to, if he had been impreſſed, 
as he ought, with the recollection, that Smollett had 
not only diſtemper to give a more ſombre and leſs 
pleaſant caſt than uſual to his letters, but that his 
mind was alſo depreſſed with ſorrow on account of 
the loſs of a beloved daughter, 

But although he did not trip PI, as cally as 
Sterne did when Death was at his heels, yet he feared - 


* Sentimental 3 
+ Triſtram Shandy, vol. vii. 
+ Shakeſpeare. 
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him as little, and. met him at laſt, no diſtant date, 


with as much compoſure as any man ever did; 
In Smollett's Letters from France and Italy, how- 
ever, there are many excellent and uncommon obſerve | 
ations, and on their firſt. publication they pleaſed in 
general, notwithſtanding. the cynical ſtyle in which 
they are written; and they pleaſed ſome on that very 
account. But after Sterne's ſarcaſm appeared, many 
who. had admired and praiſed them before, now con- 
demned them as devoid: of taſte, and ſome who had 
reliſhed them chiefly on account of their high-coloured 
painting of, certain cuſtoms among the French and 
Italians, now, cenſured them as Wiheral and full of 
national reflections. 

It often happens that a ſingle ſentence from a man 
of wit, throws a ridicule on a reſpectable individual, 
or injures a book more effectually than a long ſerious 


treatiſe written expreſsly againſt them. It is for 


this reaſon, perhaps, that ſo many men of high 
rank, who wiſh to paſs for great men, and yet 
dread being detected for that littleneſs of which they 
are conſcious, avoid the ſociety of men of diſcernment: 
and wit, and chooſe for their moſt. conſtant, compa+. 
nions men of dulneſs, who, although deſtitute of wit, 
have ſenſe enough to obſerve. the golden rule of 
Prior's Merry Andrew, 


—Eat your pudding, flave; and hold your —_ 
The Adventures of an Atom is a work of a different 


nature from any of Dr. Smollett's other performances, 
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being a political romance intended to deſcribe, under 


Japaneſe names, the conduct and characters of the 
leaders of party towards the end of the reign of 
George II. and the beginning of that of George III. 

In this performance Smollett combines the man- 
ner of Swift and Rabelais: while in many parts he 
equals. their humour, he has not always avoided 
their indelicacy, and has ſometimes followed the wild 
extravagance of the latter. Prejudice has certainly 
guided his pencil in drawing the portraits or rather 
caricatures interſperſed through this work, ſome of 
which do the greateſt injuſtice to the originals for 
whom they were intended; yet the performance, on 
the whole, affords new proofs of the humour, wit, 
learning, and powerful genius of the painter: and 
it may be aſſerted with truth, that no political allegory 
has been executed with equal wit and pleaſantry ſince 
the days of Arbuthnot. 

Dr. Smollett never enjoyed good health or ſpirits 
after the death of his daughter. His mother was {till 
alive, She was a woman of a ſtrong underſtanding, 
and very entertaining in converſation, being endowed 
with an uncommon ſhare of humour, which ſhe re- 
tained to the end of life. Smollett loved her with all 
the warmth of filial affection; at a period when he 
felt his ſtrength declining and his ſpirits dejected, he 
was ſeized with an irreſiſtible deſire of ſeeing his mo- 
ther and his other relations in Scotland, before he 
ſhould be ſeparated from them for ever. 


He 
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He accordingly ſet out on this journey in the year 
1766*, and having paſſed ſome time'with his mother 
at Edinburgh, he proceeded with his ſiſter Mrs. Tel- 
fer, and his nephew a young officer in the army, to 
Glaſgow, from whence, after they had made a ſhort 
ſtay, I accompanied them to the reſidence of his 
couſin, Mr. Smollett of Bonhill near Lochlomond. 

I had never before ſeen Smollett but in the bloom 
of health, of a vigorous make, an elegant form, and 
agreeable countenance ; and was much affected at the 
diſma] alteration which had now taken place in his 
face and perſon: it brought to my remembrance his 
own deſcription of Peregrine when viſited in priſon 
by his friend Gauntlet, who from a florid, ſprightly, 
gay, elevated youth, found him metamorphoſed into a 
wan, dejetted, meagre ſpectre, the bollow-eyed _ 
ſentative of diſtemper. 

During the time of his ſtay in Scotland he was greatly 
tormented with rheumatic pains, and he was ſeized be- 


fides with an ulcer in his arm, which had been neglect- 


ed on its firſt appearance, and afterwards reſiſted every 


attempt to heal it. Theſe diforders confined him much 


to his'chamber, but did not prevent his converſation: 

being highly entertaining when he joined ſociety. 
From Scotland he went directly to Bath; and ſome 

months after [ received from him a letter, the whole 


This ſecond viſit by Dr. Smollett to Scotland is mentioned 
in all the former accounts of his life, as having taken place in 


1770. 
of 
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of which J ſubjoin, becauſe the account he gives of his 
Caſe is curious in itſelf, and alſo becauſe the firſt para- 


graph affords an inſtance. of that benevolent and 


friendly intereſt he took in the unfortunate, which, 
indeed, he never refuſed to any who had the leaſt 
claim upon him, and often extended to thoſe who 
had. none. een | 
„ Dear Moors, | 

„ have been for ſome weeks reſolved to write 
you an account of my health, about which I know 
« your friendly ſolicitude: but what haſtens the exe- 
« cution of my purpoſe, is a letter I received laſt poſt 
from Commiſſary Smollert, deſiring me to recom- 
mend a poor relation of ours to your countenance 
and protection. Her name is Mrs. — 
4 ——, This unfortunate gentlewoman married 
6, who had a ſmall eſtate in the Highlands, 
& which having ſquandered away, he made his re- 
+ treat to Jamaica, leaving his wife deſtitute, with a 
child upon her hands.—Jn this emergency the had 
virtue enough to ſtudy midwifery under Dr. Young 


at Edinburgh, who, I am told, has given ample 


< teſtimony of her capacity; and ſhe is repreſented 
« to me as a perfon of unblemiſhed character. She 
&* has, it ſeems, reſolved to ſettle at Glaſgow, and 


e there exerciſe her profeſſion. I need ſay no more, 
knowing, as I do, that you will have a proper re- 


* gard to the intereſt I take in her concerns; and 
cc that 


; ſiſter to 
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* that if you find her properly qualified, you will 
< encourge her as much as your own views and con- 
“ nections may permit. So much for Mrs. —., 
& Now for Dr. Smollett.—Vou muſt remember the 
cc miſerable way in which I was at parting from you 
< in Auguſt laſt; at my return to Bath, I caught 2 

ce cold, in conſequence of which my rheumatic pains 
£ retired, and the diſorder in my breaſt recurred, 
< namely, an orthopnoea, with an ugly cough and 
< ſpitting, excluſive of a flow fever, from which I 
„ had never been. free. But theſe ſymptoms gave 
c“ me little diſturbance, in compariſon with the ulcer 
< on my fore arm, which. continued to ſpread: until 
< it occupied the whole ſpace from about three inches 
% above the wriſt to the ball of the thumb, ſo that 
5 I was entirely deprived of the uſe of my right-hand, 
and the. inflammation. and pain daily increaſed, 
« In the beginning of November, it was ſuppoſed 
* to: be cancerous; at that period I could not fleep 
<« without an opiate, my fever became continual, my 
< appetite failed, and the rheumatifm again invaded 
e me from the neck to the heel. In a word, I de- 


„ ſpaired of ever ſeeing the end of winter, and every 


night when I-went to bed, fervently wiſhed. that I 


might be dead before morning, In this comfort- 


< able ſituation. I conſulted with Meſſrs. Middleton 
and Sharp, the two moſt eminent ſurgeons in Eng- 
« land, who were then and are ſtill at Bath. I had 

[1 my 
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C my hand drefled before them, and propoſed a 
„ courſe for the cure, which they approved. 1 
« forthwith began to dreſs the ſore with double mer 
« curial ointment made without turpentine, I took. 


64 a'doſe of Van Sweeten's ſolution of corroſive ſub- 


5. limate every morning, and drank: a quart of ſtrong 
c“ decoction farſz every day. On the ſecond day of this 
« regimen the matter was much mended, and the 
pain conſiderably abated. In one week I was quite 
« free of the fever and rheumatiſm, and my appetite 
« returned in full perfection. In ten days I left off 
* taking the ſublimate, for by this time the ulcer 
. was almoſt cloſed, and in another week ſkinned 
« over. It continues ſtill hard and ſcaly; but the 
« cicatrix ſeems quite firm, and I can now uſe my 
* hand almoſt as well as ever. I till drink the de- 
« coction, and never ſtirred out of my houſe till yeſ. 
e terday, when J ventured out in a chair and got a 
« curſed cold, which I find will produce an ugly fit 
* of the aſthma; this, however, I will bear without 
repining. In a word, my cure is looked upon as 
e ſomething ſupernatural; and I muſt own that J 
“ now find myſelf better in health and ſpirits than I 
“have been at any time theſe ſeven years. Had I 
“been as well in ſummer, I ſhould have exquiſitely 
* enjoyed my expedition to Scotland, which was 
productive of nothing to me but miſery and diſguſt. 
Between friends, I am now convinced that my 


& brain. 


— 
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< brain was in ſome meaſure affected; for I had 2 
“ kind of coma vigil upon me from April to Novem- 
ber without intermiflion; In eonfideration of theſe 
& circumſtances, I know you will forgive all my 
c peeviſnneſs and diſcontent ; and tell good Mrs. 
4 Moore, to whom I preſent my moſt cordial re- 
<« ſpects, that with regard to me ſhe has as yet ſeen 
„nothing but the wrong ſide of the tapeſtry: Pray 
& remember me kindly to your brother-in-law Mr. 
“ Simſon, Drs. Stevenſon and Douglas, to honeſt 
Robin Urie, and all my Glaſgow friends. Write 
* to me with your firſt convenience, directing to Dr. 
* Smollett, Gay-ſtreet, Bath, and believe me with 
6 the warmeſt affection and eſteem, 

. - « Dear Moors, 

; « How much obliged humble . 

* Bath, Feb. 8, 1767. Ts * 
How long Dr. Smollett's health remained in this 
favourable ſtate, it is not in my power now to aſcer- 
tain, but it probably was during an interval of tole- 
rable health that he wrote the Expedition of Humphry 
Clinker, which, in the opinion of many, is the _ 
entertaining and agreeable of all his works. 

The affectionate attention which Weh m 
him by his relations, acquaintance, and countrymen 
in general, while he remained in Scotland, had made 
a pleaſing impreſſion on his mind, which was, how- 
ever, intermingled with regret for the peeviſhneſs he 
iis imagined 
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imagined he had diſplayed, and exaggerated by his 
recollection far beyond what was fen by his 
friends. 

The romances of Dr. Smollett are not ſo much 
diſtinguiſhed for the invention of the ſtory, as for 
ſtrong maſculine humour, juſt obſervations on life, 
and a great variety of original characters. In Hum- 
phry Clinker he hardly attempts any ſtory ; it is a 
mere vehicle for characters and remarks on life and 
manners. The characters of the different correſpond- 
ents are ſupported throughout with the utmoſt pro- 
priety, and the peculiar ſtyle ſuitable to each writer is 
maintained with more preciſion than in any romance 
in the epiſtolary form with which I am acquainted. 

The ſimilitude among the characters of Random, 
Pickle, and Bramble has been repeatedly remarked, 

The two former diſplay the ſame fondneſs for practi- 
cal jokes which was obſerved in Smollett when a boy, 
the ſame ſpirit in expoſing preſumptuous ignorance, 
ſtigmatiſing hypocriſy, repelling pride, and applaud- 
ing merit, that he diſplayed in his meridian ; and in 
the letters of Mathew Bramble, the ſame peeviſhneſs 
appears that Smollett himſelf betrays in his Travels, 
with that ſenſibility, benevolence, and generoſity of 
diſpoſition which he poſſeſſed from the beginning to 
the end of his life, 

If we except the character of Liſmahago, ſome 
features of which, though highly comic, are ex- 


travagantly 
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travagantly ſtretched, Dr. Smollett has avoided the 
marvellous, and adhered more cloſely to nature and 
to familiar life in Humphry Clinker than in any of 
his other romances. It is juſtly obferved by Dr. 
Anderſon, in his Life of Smollett, that this perform- 
ance has all the ſpirit of his former works, and 1s the 
production of a mind mellowed' by experience, and 
ſoftened, not ſoured, by misfortune : ir is peculiarly 
entertaining to obſerve his addreſs and attention to 
nature, in the different repreſentations of the fame 
places and people, and nen _ _ 3 
characters. 

Many uſeful leſſons are given for the conduct of 
life, particularly in the ſtory of Mr. Baynard, who is 
brought to the brink of ruin by the vanity of his wife 
and the 'good-natured facility of his temper. The 
whole of Bramble's account of the Temple of Cold 
Reception is admirably taken from nature. 

The letters of Tabitha Bramble and Winifred Jen- 


kins are pleafingly characteriſtic, and capable of ſur- 
priſing the moſt folemn of mankind into laughter, if 


their features be not kept ſteady by d as nt 
as pride. 

From the aſſemblies of high-life Dr. Smollett 
thought that humour was baniſhed by ceremony, 


affectation, and cards; that nature being caſtigated al. 


moft to fill. l ife, mirth never appeared but in an inſipid 
grin. His extreme fondneſs for humour therefore led 
| 3 | him 
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him to ſeek it where it was to be found, namely, in 
the inferior ſocieties of life, which, in deſpite of the 
acuteneſs with which he ſeized and deſcribed it, has 
expoſed him to the cenſure of the faſtidious. 

The excellence of the few Poems left by Dr. Smol- 
lett, proves that he poſſeſſed the true genius of a Poet. G 
His Tragedy, his two Satires, and the Tears of Scot- 
land, have been already mentioned, The laſt 1 is ex- 
quiſitely pathetic. 

The Ode to Leven Water i is accurately a8 eg as 
poetically deſcnptive, and at once ſimple and ſenti· 
mental. | 

The Loye Elegy, i in imitation of Tibullus, is har- 
monious, ſolemn, and affecting. It would have been 
better without the laſt ſtanza, the thought i in which | 
has been often uſed. | 

In the Ode to Independence, Smollett 88 to baue 
collected all the energy and enthuſiaſm of his poetical 
powers, deſcribing with judgment and fertility of 
fancy, the lineage, education, and achievements of 
Independence, and concluding with ſentiments of 
gratitude for the influence of that power on his own 
mind, which had preſerved him from ſervility, and 
enabled him to look with contempt on folly and pre- 
ſumption, though clothed in ermine and lodged, an in 
thoſe ſculptured halls | 


Where Title his ill-woven A wears, 
Full often wreath'd around the miſereant's brow, 


VOL. 1. m Where 
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| Where ever dimpling Falfchood pert and vaiia 
. Preſents her cup of ſtale Profeſſion's froth; 
And pale Diſeaſe, with all his. bloated train, | 
Torments the ſons of Gluttony and Sloth®. 
To. point out the beauties of this Ode 3 of 
all attempts, be the moſt ſuperfluous, for thoſe who 
are not ſtruck with them on a ſingle peruſal, muſt be 
ſo blind to the charms of poetry, that they would not 
perceive them if ſelected with all the preciſion c of taſte, 
and praiſed with all the force of eloquence., AN 
However peeviſh Dr. Smollett n may be ſuppoſed to 
have been when he wrote his travels, he miſt, in a 
great meaſure, have got the better of that diſpoſition 
while employed in a work ſo replete with humour 
and mirth as Humphry Clinker. For althoug gh the 
letters of Mathew Bramble are whimſically, ul and 
miſanthropic, yet writing ſuch letters ; feigned 


character, ſhews a mind a good deal at ei and, if 


that feigned character be intended as 2. repreſentation 
of the author's own, it is a proof of good humour. 
Dr. Smolleit ſeems, when he wrote Humphry Clin- 
ker, to have been conſcious of the diſcontent and 
fretfulneſs that appear in his letters from France and 
Italy, and to have had a juſt notion of every part of 
his own character. Neither Le Sage, not Fielding, 
had they been intimately acquainted with him, could 
have drawn it more truly, nor with more humour, 
than it appears in the letters of Mathew Bramble. 


See Smollett's Ode to Independence. 2 
The 
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The application that had been made of the charac- 
ter of Potion, in Roderick Random, to Dr. Gordon 
at Glaſgow, had given Dr. Smollett great uneaſineſs: 
being ſolicitous to do juſtice to a man of ſo much 
worth, in the character of Bramble in Humphry 
Clinker he declares his real opinion of him in the 
following terms: I was introduced to Dr. Gordon, 
« a patriot of a truly noble ſpirit, who is father of 
« the linen manufactory in that place, and was the 
“great promoter of the city workhouſe, infirmary, 
6 rr other works of public utility. Had he lived in 

ancient Rome, he would have been eu en qe 

A ſtatue at the public expence.“ | 


In the ſame letter which gives an account of Glaſ. - 
gow, mention is made of another diſtinguiſhed citizen 
of that place, in theſe terms: Here I became ac- 
« quainted with Mr. Cochran, who may be ſtyled 
« one of the ſages of this kingdom. He was firſt 
* magiſtrate at the time of the laſt rebellion. * I fat 
« as a member when he was examined in the Houſe 
« of Commons; upon which occaſion Mr. P— 
“ obſerved that he had never heard Ju a ff 
evidence given at that bar.” 

Mr. Cochran was a man well inſtiucted i in hiſtory; 
and of uncommon natural fagacity. He had governed | 
the city of Glaſgow with credit to himſelf and With 
advantage to the inhabitants for more than twenty 
years. It often requires as much judgment to retain 
power during a ſeries of years in a populous diſtrict of 

m 2 the 
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the kingdom, as to keep the ſituation of prime mi. 
niſter. The fame partys-ſpirit, the ſame jealouſy, and 
the ſame deſire of governing, are to be tamed or re- 
ſiſted ; for the ſame eagerneſs in detecting or exag- 
gerating the errors of adminiſtration, and of hurling 
the adminiſtrator from the ſeat of power, appear in 
both caſes. There are, however, two important cir- 
cumſtances in which they differ. In the one, the 
actor exhibits on a wide and extenſive theatre; is be- 


held at a diſtance, where his blunders, though greater, 


will appear leſs than his who performs nearer the eyes 
of the ſpectators. The ſecond difference is, that the 
former is furniſhed with ample means of influencing 
the lookers on to wink at his failings, and to contem- 
plate thoſe: parts of his performance which he acts 
well, through a magnifying . glaſs. Accordingly it 
frequently happens that the ſame ſentiments pro- 
nounced by a miniſter or ſecretary of ſtate of mode- 
rate talents, are admired as the dictates of profound 
policy, which in the mouth of a city magiſtrate, of 
far ſuperior judgment, would ov been ridiculed as 
ſuperficial. 

Humphry Clinker was the laſt of Dr. Smollett's 
publications. His complaints having recurred with 
violence, he was preſſed by his friends, Dr. Armſtrong 
and Dr, Hunter, to try again the effect of a milder 
climate; but as his circumſtances could ill ſupport 
the expence of the journey, and of his remaining free 
from all care but what concerned his health, applica- 


wr tion 
* 


ion 
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tion was made to obtain for him the office of Conſul 
at Naples, Leghorn, or Nice, that he might enjoy 
the influence of the Italian climate without that degree 
of mental exertion which might injure his conſtitution. 

Thoſe applications were fruitleſs. © Dr. Smollett 
had never ſpanielled miniſters : he could not endure 
the inſolence of office, or ſtoop to cultivate the favour 
of any perſon merely on account of his power ; and 
beſides, he was a man of genius. 

He ſet out for Italy, however, early in the year 
1770; and, after refiding a ſhort time at Leghorn, 
he withdrew to a more tranquil and falutary ſituation 


in the neighbourhood of that town, as appears by the 


following letter, which I have prevailed on my very 


ingenious friend Mr, Caleb Whiteford to permit me 


to inſert in this narrative. 


My dear Sir, 

* You could not have made me a more 8 
5 preſent than the papers I received by the hands of 
our good friend Dr. Armſtrong. Some of the 
<« pieces I had read with great pleaſure in one of 
your evening papers; but my own fatisfaQtion is 
* much increaſed by knowing you are the author; 


* for, without flattery, I really think theſe fourteen 


letters contain more ſenſe, ſpirit, wit, and humour 
* than all I have as yet ſeen written on the other ſide 


of the queſtion; and I am fully perſuaded, that if 


* you had two or three coadjutors of equal talents to 
m 3 * play 


e 
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ee play to one another's hands, and keep up the ball 
« of argument and ridicule, you would actually at 
<« the long-run either ſhame or laugh the people out 
c of their abſurd infatuation; ' Your ideas of charac- 
<« ters and things ſo exactly tally with mine, that I 
cannot help flattering myſelf ſo far as to imagine I 
« ſhould have expreſſed my ſentiments in the ſame 
“ manner on the ſame ſubjects, had I been diſpoſed 
« to make them public; ſuppoſing ſtill that wy 
e ability correſponded with my ambition. | 
J hope you will not diſcontinue your endeavours 
to repreſent faction and falſe patriotiſm in their true 
& colours, though I believe the miniſtry little de- 
+ ſerves that any man of genius ſhould draw his pen 
*in their defence. They ſeem to inherit the abſurd 
e ſtoiciſm of Lord Bute, who ſet himſelf up as a pil- 
< lory to be pelted by all the blackguards of England, 
upon the ſuppoſition that they would grow tired 
e and leave off. I don't find that your miniſters 
% take any pains even to vindicate their moral cha- 
<« racters from the fouleſt imputation : I would never 
« defire a ſtronger proof of a bad heart than a total 
« diſregard of reputation. A late nobleman, who 
« had been a member of ſeveral adminiſtrations, 
*« owned to me that one good writer was of more im- 
* portance to the government than twenty 8 
“in the Houſe of Commons. 
“ do not know when I ſhall have an er 
« of n the — to Mr. Udny, neither do 
7 7 I know 
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6 J know in what part of Italy he reſides. I ſhould 
« have ſent them by Dr. Armſtrong to Rome, had I 
6 read your letter before he ſet out: but as he ſtayed 
« at Leghorn only to dine with me, I did not open 
« your packet till he was gone. However, I ſhall 
« not fail to comply with your directions as ſoon as 


4 poſſible. I am at preſent” ruſticated on the ſide of 


A mountain that overlooks the ſea in the neighbour- 


„ hood of Leghorn, a moſt romantic and ſalutary 


« ſituation, where I ſhould be happy in receiving an- 
e other ſuch mark of your charity and good-will ; 


and if there is any thing in Tuſcany that you deſire, 


7 I beg you will without ceremony put it in my power 
eto oblige you. Pray, who is old Sly-boots ? Is not 
* Junius ſuppoſed to be Burke? What is become of 
Mrs. Macaulay ? They fay ſhe has been obliged to 
“ retire : for what reaſon I know not. Do, pray, 
“ throw away half an hour in giving me the political 
* anecdotes of the times, and direct à Monſieur 
« Monſicur Smollett, chez Monſieur Renner negotiant d 
Livourne. In the meantime, wiſhing you every com- 
fort and conſolation that this raſcally age affords, I 
“am, with great affection and eſteem, 
Dear Sir, 
* Your very humble ſervant, | 

62d Sache 29) M. „ T. OMOLLETT, 

4 Monte Novo, May 18, 1776 5 


m4 8 Dr. 
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Dr. Smollett certainly felt with indignant ſenſi- 
bility the neglect that he had experienced in a quarter 
from which it was leaſt to be expected; but he had 
pleaſure, however, in the reflection, that he never 
had deſigned to ſolicit the protection which ought to 
have come ſpontaneouſly. The time was now at hand 


when that reflection probably afforded him more ſa- 


tisfaction, and his want of riches leſs concern, than 
ever. No man feels remorſe on his death - bed from 
the thought of dying poor. Many have felt it in a 
fearful degree from the thought of dying rich *. 

In the month of October 1771, and in the 51ſt 
year of his age, Dr. Smollett died at Leghorn. A 
plain monument was erected to his memory by his 
wife, for which Dr. Armſtrong, who had feen his 
friend's neglected genius bloom, furniſhed the 82925 
ing inſcription ; 

8 Hie oſſa conduntur 
TOBIA SMOLLETT, Scotĩi; 


Qui, proſapia generoſa et antiqua natus, 
Priſcæ virtutis exemplar emicuit; 
Aſpectu ingenuo, 


— 


— 


* Dr, Smollett was not of that turn of mind which diſpoſes men 
to accumulate money ; he could never have made a fortune in-any 
line of life z but, had he lived a few years longer, he muſt have 
inherited the eſtate of Bonhill, of about one thouſand pounds 
a year, by the death of his coufin Mr, Smollett, whoſe heir of en- 
tail he was, and who would in all probability have bequeathed 
him the reſt of his fortune of nearly the ſame value, both of which 


fell to the Doctor's ſiſter, Mrs, Telfer, 


Corpore 
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Corpore valido, 
Pectore animoſo, 
ndole apprime benigna, 
Et fere ſupra facultates munifica, 
Infignis. | 
Ingenio feraci, faceto, verſatili, 
Omnlgenz fore doctrinæ mire capaci, 
Varia fabularum dulcedine 
Vitam mores que hominum, 

\ Ubertate ſumma ludens, depinxit. 
Adverſo, interim, nefas ! tali tavtoque alumno, 
Niſi quo ſatyrz opipare ſupplebat, 
Seculo impio, ignavo, fatuo. 

Quo muſz vix niſi nothæ 
Mecænatulis Britannicis 
Fovebantur. 

In memoriam 
Optimi et amabilis omnino viri, 
Permultis amicis deſiderati, 
Hocce marmor, 
Dilectiſſima ſimul et amantiſſima conjux, 

LM. 
Sacravit. 


TRANSLATION. 


Here 
Reſt the remains 
of 
TOBIAS SMOLLETT, 
A North Briton, 
Who, ſprung 
From an ancient and reſpectable family, 
Shone forth an example 
Of the virtue of former times. 


— 3 ea bs, on 
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Of an ingenuous countenance, 
And manly make. 
With a breaſt animated by the juſteſt ſpirit, 
He was eminently diſtinguiſhed 
For great benevolence of temper, 
And a generoſity even above his fortune. 
His wit had every character 
Of fertile inventiveneſs, . 
. Of true pl 
Of flexibility to every labject, a 
From his aptneſs and wonderful capacity A 
| For eyery kind of learning. 

The exerciſe of theſe talents 
Produced a variety of pleaſing fictions, 
In which, 

With great exuberance of fancy 

| And true humour, 
He laughed at and deſcribed 
The lives and manners of men, 
While 
(Shameful to relate!) 
This genius, 
This honour to his country, 
Met with nothing, | 
In theſe abandoned, worthleſs, inſipid times, 
But what was unfavourable to him, 
Except indeed 
Their abundance of ſupply to his pen 
Of matter of ſatire; 
Times! 
ick 
Hardly any literary merit, 
But ſuch as was in the moſt falſe or futile taſte, 
1 Received encouragement 
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In honour to the memory 
Of this moſt worthy and amiable 
Member of ſociety, 

Sincerely regretted by many friends, 

This monument 
Was by his much beloved and affectionate wife 
Dutifully and deſervedly 
e 5 


A pillar, of which an eng is here adjoined, 
was, in the year 1774, etected to Doctor Smollett's 
memory on the banks of the Leven, by his couſin 
James Smollett, of Bonkill; with the following in- 
ſcription, which Mr. Boſwell informs us was reviſed 
and corrected by Dr. Johnſon“. 

Siſte viator | 
Si lepores ingeniique venam benignam, 
Si morum callidiſſimum pictorem, 
Unquam es miratus, 
Immorare paululum memoriæ 
TOBLA , SMOLLETT, M. D. 
Viri virtutibus hiſce 
Quas in homine et ciye 
Et laudes et imiteris, 
Haud mediocriter ornati : 
Qui in literis yarus verſatus, 
Poſtquam felicitate fibi propria 
Seſe poſteris commendaverat, 
Morte acerba raptus 
Anno n Sf. | 
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Eheu ! quam procul a patria ! 
Prope Liburni portum in Italia, 
Jacet ſepultus. 
Tali tantoque viro, patrueli ſuo, 
Cui in decurſu Lampada 
Se potius tradidiſſe decuit, 
Hanc Columnam, 
Amoris, cheu ! inane monumentum, 
In ipfis Leviniæ ripis, 

Quas verſiculis ſub exitu vitz illuſtratas, 
Primis infans vagitibus perſonuit, 
Ponendam curavit 
Jacopus SMOLLETT de Bonhill, 

Abi et reminiſcere, 
Hoc quidem honore, 
Non modo defuncti memoriæ, 
| Verum etiam exemplo, proſpectum eſſe; 
Aliis enim, fi modo digni fint, 
Idem erit virtutis premium * 


— — 
TRANSLATION. 


Stay, traveller ! 
If elegance of taſte and wit, 
If fertility of genius, 
And an unrivalled talent 
In delineating the characters of mankind, 
Have ever attracted thy admiration, 
; Pauſe awhile | 
On the memory of TOBIAS SMOLLETT, M.D. 


* Lord Kaimes wrote an inſcription in Engliſh for this pillar, 
of which Lieut. Colonel Smollett ſhewed me a copy, but the 


— HOVE 
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One more than commonly endued with thoſe virtues 
Which in a man and a citizen 
Lou would praiſe, or imitate, 
Who, | 
Having ſecured the applauſe 
'Of poſterity, 
By a nn of literary abilities, 
And a peculiar felicity of compoſition, 
3) Was, 
By a rapid and cruel diſtemper, 
Snatched from this world in the 51 year of his age. 
| Far, alas! from his country, 
He lies interred near Leghorn in Italy. 


In teſtimony of his many and great virtues 
| This empty monument, 
The * pledge, alas ! of his affection, 
Is erected 
On the banks of the Leven, 
The ſcene of his birth and of his lateſt poetry, 
By James SMoLLETT, of Bonhill, 
His couſin; 
Who ſhould rather have expected this laſt tribute from him, 
Go, and remember 
This honour was not given alone tothe memory of the deceaſed, 
But for the encouragement of others: 
Deſerve like him, and be alike rewarded. 


The various works of Smollett are finely enume- 
rated in the following lines, ſaid to be written by Mr. 
Profeſſor Richardſon, of the univerſity of Glaſgow, 
and addrefled to an Edinburgh * in the year 


280 


Who 
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— Who dar'd, with _—_ rage; 
To laſh the vices of an impious age? 


Who dar'd to ſeize the bold hiſtoric — 

Paint living Kings, and Miniſters, as men? 

Who ſung ſad Scotia's hapleſs ſons forlorn, 

Her broken peace, her freſheſt laurels torn ? 

Or who, on oaten reed, by Leven's fide, 

Sung the fair ſtream, and hail'd the dimpling tide ? 

Or who, ſay ye, for ſuch, I'm ſure, are here, 

Whoſe honeſt-boſoms never yet knew fear : 
Sons of the North, who ſtem corruption's tide, 

Your country's honour, and your. nation's pride, 

Lords of. the lion's heart, and eagle eye, 

Who heed no ſtorm that howls along the ſky ; 

Say ye, whoſe lyre, to manly numbers ſtrung, 

The glorious bliſs of independence ſung ? | 


Who felt that power, and ſtill r his ſhrine ? 
It was your Smollett — 7 


The perſon of Dr. Smollett was ſtout and well 
proportioned, his countenance engaging, his manner 
reſerved, with a certain air of dignity that ſeemed to 
indicate that he was not unconſcious of his o. 
powers. Hz? was of a diſpoſition ſo humane and ge- 
nerous, thai. he was ever ready to ſerve the unfortu- 
nate, and on ſome occaſions to aſſiſt them beyond 
what his circumſtances could juſtify. Though few 
could penetrate with more acuteneſs into character, 
yet none was more apt to overlook nillcondud when 

attended with misfortune. : 

He lived in an hoſpitable manner, but he Aeſpiſed 
that hoſpitality which is founded on oſtentation, 


which 
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which; entertains only thoſe whoſe-'fituation-in- life» 
flatters the vanity of the entertainer, or ſuch as; can 
make returns of the ſame kind, that hoſpitality which 
keeps. a, debtor and creditor aceount of dinners. 
Smolletn javited to his plain but plentiful table, the 

perſons Whoſe characters he eſteemed, in whoſe; con- 
verlation. he delighted, and many for no other tealon 
than becauſe they ſtood in need of his 8 — 


and protection. 

As nothing was more abhorrent to his: nature 2 ut 
pertneſs or intruſion, few things could render him 
more indignant than a cold reception ; to this how- 
ever he imagined he had ſometimes been expoſed on 
his applications in favour of others; ; for himſelf he 
he never made an ap II, to any great man in his 
life. 

Free from vanity, $mollett had a conſiderable ſhare 
of pride, and great ſenſibility ; his paſſions were eaſily 
moved, and too impetuous when rouſed; he could 
not conceal his contempt of folly, his deteſtation of 
fraud, nor refrain from proclaiming his indignation 
againſt every inſtance of oppreſſion. 

Though Smollett poſſeſſed a verſatility of ſtyle in 
writing, which he could accommodate to every cha- 
rater, he had no ſuppleneſs in his conduct. His 
learning, diligence, and natural acuteneſs would have 
rendered him eminent in the ſcience of medicine, had 
he perſevered in that profeſſion ; other parts of his 


character 
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character were ill-ſuited for augmenting his practice. 
He- could * 1 l ee nor 
humour caprice. 

He was Kn intrepid, ae dal, hicpladent d. 
poſition, equally incapable of deceit and adulation, 
and more diſpoſed to cultivate the acquaintance of 
thoſe he could ſerve, than of thoſe who could ſerve 
him. What wonder that a man of his character was 
pa. what i is called, ſucceſsful i in life! 
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Wenns * I hw to rouble the pub- | 


lic, with a detail of the mortifications I have 
ſuffered, in my attempts to bring the enſuing Per- 
formance on the ſtage, I think it a duty incumbent 
upon me, to declare my reaſons for preſenting it in 
this extraordinary manner ; and, if the explanation 
ſhall be found either tedious or trifling, I hope the 
candid reader will charge my impertinence upon 
thoſe who drove me to the neceſſity of making ſuch 
an ineffeQual appeal. 
| Beſides, I flatter myſelf, that a fair repreſentation 
of the uſage I have met with, will be as a beacon, to 
caution other inexperiencecl authors againſt the in- 
fiucerity of Managers , to which they might otherwiſe 


become egregious dupes ; and, after a cajoling dream 


of good fortune, wake in all the aggravation of diſ- 
appointment, 

Although I claim no. merit from having finiſhed a 
Tragedy at the age of eighteen, I cannot help think- 
ing myſelf entitled to 7 — ſhare of indulgence, for 
the humility,” induſtry, and patience I have exerted 
during a period of ten years, in which this unfor- 
ane Producten hath been expoſed to the cenſure 
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ion more gary in the Vinter, that we 9 — 
time to concert 145 alterations as ſhould 
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of critics of all degrees; and, in conſequence of their 
ſeveral opinions, altered, and (I hope) amended, 
times without number. 

Had ſome of thoſe who were pleaſed to call them- 
ſelves my friends, been at any pains to deſerve the 
character, and told me ingenuouſſy what I had to 
expect in the capacity of an author, when I firſt pro- 
feſſed myſelf of that venerable fraternity, I ſhould, in 
all probability, have ſpared myſelf the incredible 
labour and chagrin I have ſince undergone: but, as 
catly as the year 1739, my Play was taken into the 
protection of one of thoſe little fellows who are ſome- 
times called great men; fad, _ gal orphans, 
neglected accordingly. * 


Stung with reſentment, b 1 miſtook. for con- 
tempt, I reſolved. to .puniſh this barbarous indiffer- 


ence, and actually diſcarded my Patron; conſoling 


royfelf with the barren praiſe of a few aſſociates, who, 
in the moſt indefatigable manner, employed their 
time and influence in collecting from all quarters ob- 
fervations on my Piece, which, in conſequence of 
thoſe ſuggeſtions, put on a new appearance almoſt 
eyery day, until DP occaſions called me out of 15 | 


kingdom. 


Soon after 1 my return, 1 and my e 


introduced to a late Patentee, of courteous | 1 80 


who (reſt his ſoul !) found means to amuſe me A Wh. 


ſeaſon, and then declared i it impradticable to > bring i it 


on nll next year; ; | advifing me to, make my ap ica· 


necellu) for its HP ApRearange; gn, the ſtage, — 
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But 1 did not find my account in following this 
wholeſome advice; for, to me, he was always'leſs and 
leſs at leiſure.” In ſhort, after ſundry promiſes and 
numberleſs evaſions, in the courſe of which he prac- 
tiſed upon me the whole art of procraſtination, I de- 
manded his final anſwer, with ſuch obſtinacy and 
wurmth, that he could no longer reſiſt my impor. 
tunity, and refuſed my Tragedy in plain terms. Not 
that he mentioned any material objections to the Piece 
itſelf, but ſeemed to fear my intereſt was not ſufficient 
to ſupport it / in the repreſentation ; affirming, that no 


dramatic compoſition, however perfect, could ſuceced 


with an Engliſh audience by its own merit only; but 
maſt entirely depend upon a faction raiſed in its be- 
half. —Incenſed-at this unexpected declaration, I re- 
proached him bitterly for having trifled with me fo 
long; and, like my brother Bayes, threatened to 
carry my performance to the other HouſeGG. 
This was actually my intention, when I was given 
to underſtand by a friend, that a nobleman of great 
weight had expreſſed an inelination to peruſe it; and 
that, as intereſt was requiſite, I could not do better 
than gratify his deſire with all expedition. I com- 
mitted it accordingly to the care of my counſellor, 
who:undertook to give me a good account of it in 
leſs than a fortniglit: but four months elapſed before 
I heard any tidings of my Play; and then it was re. 
trieved by pure accident (L believe) from the moſt diſ- 
honqurable apartment of his lordſhip's houſe. ' | 

Enraged at the behaviour of this ſupercilious Peer, 
and exceedingly! mortified at the miſcarriage: of all 
my efforts, I wreaked niy reſentment upon the inno- 
cent cauſe of my diſgraces, and forthwith condemned 

a1 ; 33 | it 
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it to oblivion, where, in all prohabllity, it would have 
for ever ſlept, like a miſerable abortion, had not a 
young gentleman of learning and taſte, waked my pa- 
ternal. ſenſe,” and perſuaded me not only to, reſcue; it 
from the tomb, where it had lain two whole years, 
but alſo to new. model the plan, which was imperfect 
and undigeſted before, and mould it into a; regular 
tragedy, confined within the unities of the drama. 
Thus improved, it fell into the hands of a Sale 
man who had wrote for the ſtage, and happened to 
pleaſe him ſo much, that he ſpoke of it very cordially 
to a young nobleman, ſince deceaſed, who, in the 
moſt generous manner, charged himſelf with the care 
of introducing it to the public; and, in the mean 
time, honoured me with his own remarks, in con- 
formity to which it was immediately altered, and of- 
fered by his Lordſhip to the new Manager of Drury- 
lane theatre. It was about the latter end of the ſea- 
ſon when this candid Perſonage, to whom I owe many 
obligations for the exerciſes of patience he has ſet me, 
received the performance, which, ſome weeks after, 
he returned, aſſuring my friend that he was pre- 
engaged to another author, but if I could be prevailed 
upon to reſerve it till the enſuing winter, he would 
bring it on.—In the interim, my noble Patron left 
London, whither he was doomed never to return; 
and the conſcientious Manager next ſeaſon, inſtead of 
fulfilling his own promiſe and my expectation, grati- 
fied the town with the production of a Player, the 
fate of which every body knows. ' 

I ſhall leave the reader to make his refleRions on 
this event, and proceed to relate the other particulars 
d Ic pa a 8 

2. the 


PREFACE: 7 
the ſucceeding ſpring had the good luck to acquire 
the approbation of an eminent wit, who propoſed a 
few amendments, and recommended it to a perſon, by 
whoſe influence I laid my account with ſeeing it 
appear at laſt, with ſuch advantage as ſhould make 
ample/amends' for all my difappointments.  - - 

But here, too, I reckoned without my hoſt. The 
Maſter of Covent Garden theatre bluntly rejected it, 
as a. piece altogether unfit for the ſtage ; even after 
he had told me, in preſence of another gentleman, 
that he believed he ſhould not venture to find fault 
with any performance which had gained the good 
opinion of the honourable Perſon who ares * 
recommended my Play. 


Baffled in every attempt, I — * all bones of | 


its ſeeing the light, when a humane Lady of quality 
interpoſed ſo urgently in its behalf with my worthy 
friend the other Manager, that he very complaiſantly 
received it again, and had recourſe to the old myſtery 
of protraction, which he exerciſed with ſuch ſucceſs, 
that the ſeaſon was almoſt conſumed before he could 
afford it a reading. My patience being by this time 
quite, exhauſted, I deſired a gentleman, who inte- 
reſted himſelf in my concerns, to go and expoſtulate 
with the vaticide : and indeed this piece of friendſhip 


he performed with ſo much zeal, upbraiding him with | 


his evaſive and preſumptuous behaviour, that the ſage 
politician was enraged at his reprimand; and, in the 
mettle of his wrath, pronounced my Play a wretched 
piece, deficient in language, ſentiment, character, 
and plan. My friend, who was ſurpriſed at the 
| hardineſs and ſeverity of this ſentence, aſking how he 


came to change his opinion, which had been more 


T — favourable 


or reaſon alfighed. DJ; JEL 
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favourable when the Tragedy was firſt put jotd his 
hands, he anſwered, that his opinion was not altered, 
neither had he ever uttered an expreſſion in its favour. 
This was an unlucky aſſertion For the other in. 
mediately produced a letter which I had reteived from 
the young nobleman two years before} — 0 
theſe words — 
„ Sir, I have received Mr. Loos 3 who 
* ſays, he thinks your Play has indubitable merit, but 
5 has prior promiſes to Mr. 'T-———n, as an honeſt 
e man, cannot be evaded.” And concluding 
thus; As the Manager has promifed me the choice 
tc of the ſeaſon next year, if n be adviſed by me, 


« reſt it with me.“ 


After having made ſome vetharks ſuitable to the 
dccaſion, my friend left him to chew the cud of re- 
fleQion, the reſult of which was, a meſſage to my Pa- 
troneſs, importing, (with many expreſſions of duty,) 
that neither the circumſtances of his company, nor 
the advanced ſeaſon of the year, would permit hit to 
obey her command, but if I would wait till next wit. 
ter, and during the fumimer make ſuch alterations as 
1 had agreed to, at a conference with ſome of his 
principal performers, he would affuredly put my Play 
in rehearſal, and in the mean time give me an obliga- 
tion in writing for my further ſatisfaction. I would 
have taken him at his word without heſitation, but 
was perſuadet to diſpenſe with the proffered {euthy, 


That I might not ſeem to doubt the influence or autho- 


rity of her Ladyſhip.—The Play, however, was altered 
and prefented to this upright Director, who renounced 
his engagement, age: the N ade apology, 


Thus 
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Thus have I in the moſt impartial manner (perhaps 
too circumſtantially) diſplayed the conduct of thoſe 
Playhouſe Managers with whom I have had any con- 
cern, relating to my Tragedy: and whatever diſputes 
have happened between the Actors and me, are ſup- 
prefled, as cs rewe e ne _ 
er's attention. ald me 142 
Had 1 fulſered ee r 1 lt e my 
performance, I ſhould have had cauſe to complain 
of my being excluded from that avenue to the public 
favour; which ought to he open to all men of genius; 


and how far I delerve that diſtinQion, 1 now leave the 


world to decide; after I have, in in juſtice to myſelf, 
declared that my hopes of ſucceſs werè not derived 
from the partial applauſe” of my own friends only, 
but inſpired (as ſome of 'my- greateſt enemies know) 


dy the approbation of perſons of the firſt note in the 


republic of taſte, whoſe countenance, L vainly ima- 


gined, would have been * 
the ſtage. 


Be that as it will, T hope the 2 
will dun, with indignation and diſdain, that every 
difappointment I have endured, was an actumulated 
injury; and the whole of my adverfary's conduct, a 
ſeries. of the moſt unjuſtifiable equivocation and inſo- 


lent abſurdity: for, though he may be exculable in 


refuſing a work of this kind, either on account of his 
ignorance or diſcernment, ſurely neither the one nor 
the other can vindicate his diſimulation and breach 
of promiſe to the author. 

» Abuſe of pterogative, in matters of greater import- 
ance, prevails fo much at preſents. and is ſo generally 
og overlooked, 
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overlooked, that it is almoſt ridiculous to lament the 
ſituation of authors, who, muſt either, at once, forego 
all opportunities of acquiring reputation /in dramatic 
poetry, or humble themſelves ſo, as to ſooth the 
pride, and humour the petulance of a meer Goth, 
who, by the moſt prepoſterous delegation of power, 
may become ſole arbiter of this kind of writing. 
Nay, granting that a bard is willing to proſtitute 
his talents ſo ſhamefully, perhaps he may never find 
an occaſion to practiſe this vile condeſcenſion to ad- 
vantage: for, after he has gained admiſſion to a Pa- 
tentee, (who is often more difficult of acceſs than a 
Sovereign Prince,) and even made ſhift to remove all 
other objections, an inſurmountable obſtacle may be 
raiſed by the Manager's avarice, which will diſſuade 
him from hazarding a certain expence on an uncer- 
tain iſſue, when he can fill his theatre without run- 
ning any riſk, or diſobliging his principal Actors, 
by putting them to the trouble of * new 
parts. — 
Beſides, he will be apt to ſay within himſelf, If 
“J muſt entertain the town with variety, it is but 
t natural that I ſhould prefer the productions of my 
< friends, or of thoſe who have any friends worth 
« obliging, to the works of obſcure ſtrangers, who 
ce have nothing to recommend them but a doubtful 
e ſuperiority of merit, which, in all likelihood, will 
never riſe in judgment againſt m... 
That ſuch have been the reflections of Wees 1 
believe no man of intelligence and veracity will deny; 
and I will venture to affirm, that on the ſtrength of 


Ta or * NONE with the ſtage, ſome people 
have 
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have commenced dramatic authors, who otherwiſe 
would have employed their faculties in exerciſes bet- 
ter adapted to their capacity. 

After what has been ſaid, any thing by way of ap- 
plication would be an inſult on the underſtanding of 
the Public, to which I owe and acknowledge the moſt 
indelible obligation for former favours, as well as for 
the uncommon encouragement I have received in the 


publication of the following 1 6 
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ACT I. SCENE I. 
A Convent in PzzTH. 
| ANGUS, DUNBAR. 

- DUNBAR« Yor wig 10 


BY” that my aug calls, I would dene | 
Th' unwelcome office. Now, when juſtice waves 
Her flaming fword, and loudly claims her 1 - 
Thus to arreſt her arm, and offer terms "as 
Of peace to traitors, who avow their 
Is to my apprehenfion weak, and os 
But little with the majeſty of kings 
Why lleeps. the wonted Yalour of our ur prince 5 


9 * 
* 1 * 
&4 111 ö 03 


bod h mcs, * told 
Not to 1 field of death alone | 
Is Valour limited: ſhe fits ferene | 1 
In the delib'rate council; ſagely ſcans! | 
This ſource of action; weighs, prevents, A 
JOMA And 
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And ſcorns to count her glories, from the feats 
Of brutal force alone. 
Wat frenzy were it 
To riſk our fortune on th* unſure event 
Of one occurrence, naked as we are 
To unforeſeen diſaſter, when the terms 
We proffer may retard th impending blow? 
— Better to conquer by delay: the rage 
Of Athol's fierce adherents, fluſh'd with hope 
Of plunder and revenge, will ſoon abate, 
And ev'ry hour bring ſuccour to our cauſe. 


1 DUNBAR, 


Well haſt thou taught me, how the piercing eye 
Of calm ſagacity excels the dint 

Of headſtrong reſolution, Vet, my ſoul 
Pants for a fair occaſion. to revenge 

My father's wrongs on Athol's impious head! 
Ves, Angus, while the blood of March revolves 
Within my veins, the traitor ſhall not find 

His perfidy forgot.—But,1 what of this? 
What are my private injuries, compar d 

To thoſe he meditates againſt the ſtate! 
Againſt.a prince with ev'ry virtue grac d 

That dignifies the throne, to whom the ties 

Of kindred and allegiance could not bind 

His faithleſs heart: not ev'n the ſacred bond 


Of friendſhip, unreſeryidi— For well thou r 1 
The king ſecurely liſt ned (9; reien n 


As to n esd and 5) cht Sls 
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ANGOUs. 


_ *Twas there indeed 
He triumph'd in his guile!—Th' unwary prince, 
Sooth'd by his falſe profeſſions, crown'd his guilt 
With boundleſs confidence ; and little thought 
That very confidence ſupply'd his foe 
With means to ſhake his throne !—While Athol led 
His royal kinſman thro? the dang' rous path 
Of ſudden reformation, and obſery'd 
What murmurs iflu*d from the giddy crowd. 
Each popular commotion he improv'd 
By ſecret miniſters; and difavow'd 
Thoſe very meaſures he himſelf deviſed ! 
Thus cheriſh*d long by his flagitious arts, 
Rebellion glow'd in ſecret, *till at length 
His ſcheme mature, and all our loyal thanes 
At their own diſtant homes repos'd ſecure, 
The flame burſt out. Now from his native hills, 
With his accomplice Grime, and youthful her, 
Impetuous Stuart, like a ſounding ſtorm | 
He ruſhes down with five revolting clans 
Diſplays a ſpurious title to the crown, 
Arraigns the juſtice of this monarch's ſway, 
And, by this ſudden torrent, means, no doubt, 


To ſweep him from the throne. 
DUNBAR. 
ET * Aſpiring villain ! 


A fit aſſociate has he choſe: a wretch 1 
Of ſoul more ſavage breathes not vital air, 


Than 
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Than Grime :—but Stuart, till of late, maintain'd 
A fairer fame. 


* 


Axons. 


* cheriſh's hope * 0 


In his eee 


Was deaf to vicious eoumſel, and his ſoul | 
Remain d unfhaken, by th' enchanting lure 
Which vain ambition ſpread before his eye, 
He bloom'd the pride of Caledonia's youth, © 
In virtue, valour, and external grace . 
For thou, ſole rival of his fame, wt train d 

To martial in in cines * in 15302} 1 p 


dan. 1 8 a 


is Thane! | 
Whatever wreaths from 85 ſieely creſt 
My ſword hath wan; whatever toils fuſtain'd 
Beneath the ſultry noon, and cold, damp night, 
Could ne'er obtain for me one genial ſmile 
Of her, who bleſs d that happy rival's vows: / 
With mutual love Why ſhould I —_—_ pai 
The tendgs thrabbings of my captive heart! 
The melting paſſion which has long * 
My breaſt for Eleonora, and implore 
A parent's ſanction to ſupport my claim? 


«A ASHRANC 

HAY A ANGUS. 
Were ſhe more fair and gende-than-thetis, , 
And to N p „ 10 
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So gently fair, I would approve thy claim 
To her peculiar ſmiles. 


DUNBAR, 


Then will I ſtrive, 
With unremitted ardour, to ſubdue 
Her coy reluctance; while I ſcorn the threats 
Of frantic jealouſy that flames unrein'd 
In Stuart's breaſt ! But ſee! the fair one comes, 
In all the pride of dazzling charms array'd. 


SCENE II. 


ANGUS, DUNBAR, ELEONORA. 


ELEONORA. 


Something of moment, by a freſh diſpatch 
Imparted to the king, requires in haſte 
The preſence of my fire. 


ANGUS. 


Forbear a while 
Thy 5 with the foe; and here attend 
Our conſultation's iſſue.— 
[ Exit ANGUs. 
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SCENE III. 


DUNBAR, ELEONORA. 


DUNBAR. 
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Ill it ſuits 

j A ſoldier's tongue, to plead the cauſe of love, 

i In phraſe adapted to the tender theme : 

| But truſt me, beauteous wonder ! when I ſwear 
Not the keen impulſe, and impatient hope 
Of glory, glowing in the warrior's breaſt, 
With more awak' ned tranſport, fill'd my * 
When the fierce battle rag'd, than that I feel 
At thy approach !—My tongue has oft reveal'd 
The dictates of my heart; but thou, averſe 
With cold diſdain, haſt ever child my hopes, 
And ſcorn'd my proffer'd vows !— 


bas. 5wea, apc. — — 


ELEONORA. 


O youth, beware! 
Let not the flow' ry ſcenes of joy and peace, 
That faithleſs paſſion to the view preſents, 
Enſnare thee into woe! Thou little knowꝰſt 
What miſchiefs lurk in each deceitful charm; 
What griefs attend on love. 


— IEECISS PAS _ 
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DUNBAR, 
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| Keen are the 
Of hapleſs love, and paſſion unapprov'd : 


But 


rere 
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But where conſenting wiſhes meet, and vows 
Reciprocally breath'd, confirm the tie, 

Joy rolls on joy, an inexhauſted ſtream ! 

And virtue crowns the ſacred ſcene with peace 


ELEONORA. 


Illuſion all! the phantoms of a mind 

That o'er its preſent fate repining, courts 
The vain reſource of Fancy's airy dreams. 
War is thy province. War be thy purſuit, — 


DUNBAR. 


O! thou would'ſt tell me, I am favage all— 

Too much eſtrang'd to the ſoft arts of life, 

To warm thy breaſt !—Yes, war has been my ſchool — 
War's rough ſincerity, unſkill'd in modes 

Of peaceful commerce - Soften'd not the leſs 

To pious truth, humanity, and love. 


ELEONORA. 


Yes :—I were envious to refuſe applauſe, 
When ev'ry mouth is open'd in thy praiſe.— 
I were ungrateful not to yield thee more, 


| Diſtinguiſh'd by thy choice; and tho* my heart 


Denies thee love, thy virtues have acquir'd 
Th' eſteem of Eleonora. 


DUNBAR. 


O! thy words 
Would fire the hoary hermit's languid ſoul 
1198 c 2 With 
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With eeſtaſies of pride How then ſhall I, 
Elate with ev'ry vainer hope, that warms 
Th' aſpiring thought of youth, thy praiſe ſuſtain 
With moderation ?!——Cruelly benign! 
Thou haſt adorn'd the victim; but, alas! 
Thou likewiſe giv'ſt the blow! 

— Tho? Nature's hand 
With ſo much art has blended ev'ry grace 
In thy enchanting form, that ev'ry eye 
With tranſport views thee, and conveys unſeen 
The ſoft infection to the vanquiſh'd ſoul, | 
Yet wilt thou not the gentle paſſion own, 
That vindicates thy ſway ! 


ELEONORA. 


O gilded curſe! 
More bir than roſy morn when firſt ſhe ſmiles 
O'er the dew-brighten'd verdure of the ſpring! 
But more deceitful, tyrannous, and fell 
Than ſyrens, tempeſts, and devouring flame 
May I ne'er ſicken, Ianguiſh, and deſpair 
Within thy dire domain !—Liſten, ye powers! 
And yield your ſanction to my purpos'd vow— 
If &er my breaſt [ Kneeling. 


DUNBAR. 


For ever let me pine 
In ſecret miſery, divorc'd from hope! 
But ah, forbear! nor forfeit thy own peace 
Perhaps in one raſh moment. 


Thy gentle nature. My unblemiſh'd love 
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SCENE IV. 


DUNBAR, ELEONORA, Hera. 


HERALD. 


rom the tower 


That fronts the hills, due north, a moving hoſt 


Is now deſcry'd: and from the ſouthern gate 
A cloud of duſt is ſeen to roll, the gleam 
Of burniſh'd arms, oft thro'ꝰ the duſky ſphere 
Salutes the dazzled eye ;—a loyal band 


With valiant Ramſay, from the banks of Tweed, 


That haſtens to our aid.—The firſt, ſuppos'd 
The rebel train of Athol.— By command 

Of Angus, I attend thee, to demand 

An audience of the foe. 


DUNBAR. | | 


1 follow ſtraight. 4 

[Exit Herald. | 

Whate'er is amiably fair—Whate'er | 
Inſpires the gen'rous aim of chaſte deſire, | | 
My ſoul contemplates and adores in thee! | 
Yet will I not with vain complainings vex 


Shall plead in my behalf. [Exit DunBas. 
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SCENE V. 


ELEONORA. 


Adieu, brave youth! 
Why art thou doom'd to ſuffer fruitleſs pains? 
And why, alas! am I the deſtin'd wretch 
That muſt inflict them?—Agonizing thought 
I yielded up my fond, believing heart | 
To him who baſely left it, for the charms "þ 
Of treacherous ambition !—hapleſs Stuart! 
How art thou chang'd! how loſt! thy cruel Bite, 
Like a w_ 5 ſmiles thee into ruin 


amn VI. 
. Enter STUART diſguiſed like a Prieft. 
STUART, ELEONORA. 


STUART. 


The mighty ſchemes of empire ſoar too high 
For your diſtinction, daughter.—Simple woman 
Is weak in intellect as well as frame, 


And judges often from the partial voice 


That ſoothes her wiſhes moſt. {Diſcovering himſelf. 


ELEONORA. 


Ha, frantic youth! 


What guilty purpoſe leads E daring ſteps 


To 
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To this forbidden place: Art thou not come 
Beneath that ſacred veil, the more to brave 
Th' avenging hand of heay'n? 


STUART, 


No—that I tread 
The paths of danger, where each boſom pants 
With keen revenge againſt me, ſpeaks aloud 
The fervour of my love—My love miſplac'd! _ 
Elſe, would'ſt thou not receive the gen'rous proof 
With anger and diſdain.— 


ELEONORA. 


Have I not cauſe 
To drive thee from my heart ?—Haſt thou not chac'd 
All faith, and truth, and loyalty from thine ? 
Say, haſt thou not conſpir'd againſt thy prince? 
A prince ! who cheriſh'd thee with parent's zeal, 
With friendſhip honour'd thee, and ev'ry day 
With bounteous favour crown'd thy rifing wiſh ? 


STUART. 


Curſe on his arts his aim was to enſlave 
Th' aſpiring ſoul, to ſtifle and repreſs 

Th' energing dictates of my native right, 
To efface the glowing images within, 
Awak'd by glory, and retain Ca 
The ſceptre he uſurps! - 


4: 


— 
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ELEONORA. 


Inſidious charge! 
As feeble as unjuſt! for, clear as day 
In courſe direct 


STUART. 


In idle argument 
Let us not now conſume the precious hour; 
The middle ſtream is paſs'd; and the ſafe ſhore 
Invites our dauntleſs footſteps - Vonder ſun 
That climbs the noon-tide arch, already ſees 
Twelve thouſand vaſſals, marching in the train 
Of warlike Athol ; and before the ſhades 
Of ev'ning deepen, Perth's devoted walls 
Will ſhake before them—Ere- the tempeſt roars, 
I come to ſnatch from th' impending ſtorm— 


ELEONORA. 


O impotent of thought !—O! dead to ſhame ! 
Shall I for pompous infamy forego 
Th' internal peace that virtue calls her own? 


STUART, 


Or, ſay thy love, inconſtant as the wave, 
Another object claims. Falſe perjur d maid ! 
I mark'd thy minion, as he charm'd thine ear 
With grov'ling adulation.—Yes, I ſaw 

Thy looks, in artful languiſhment, diſcloſe 


Thy 


Thy yielding ſoul, and heard thy tongue proclaim 
The praiſes of Dunbar.— 


ELEONORA. 


Away —away! 
I ſcorn thy mean ſuſpicion, and renounce 
Thy paſſion with thy crimes.— Tho' bred in camps, 
Dunbar is gentle, gen'rous, and humane; 
Pofleſs'd of ev'ry manly grace to win 
The coyeſt virgin's heart. — 


STUART. 


Perdition whelm 
The proſtrate ſycophant — may heav'n exhauſt 
Its thunder on my head—may hell diſgorge 
Infernal plagues to blaſt me, if I ceaſe 
To perſecute the caitiff, till his blood 
Aſſuage my parch'd revenge —perfidious ſlave ! 
To ſteal between me and my darling hope !— 
The traitor durſt not, had I been—O vows! 
Where is your obligation ?—Eleonora! 
O lovely curſed ! reſtore me to myſelf !— 


ELEONORA. 


Rage on, fierce youth, more ſavage than the ſtorm 
That howls on Thule's ſhore —th' unthrifty maid 
Too credulouſly fond! who gave away 

Her heart fo laviſhly, deſerves to wed 

The woes that from her indiſcretion flow !— 
Vet ev'n my folly ſhould, with thee, obtain 

A fairer title and a kinder fate !— 


STUART, 


| 
| 


— 
— 
2 
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ELEONORA. 


Inſidious charge ! 
As feeble as unjuſt ! for, clear as day 
In courſe direct 


STUART. 


In idle argument 
Let us not now conſume the precious hour; 
The middle ſtream is paſs'd; and the ſafe ſhore 
Invites our dauntleſs footſteps—Yonder ſun 
That climbs the noon-tide arch, already ſees 
Twelve thouſand vaſſals, marching in the train 
Of warlike Athol ; and before the ſhades 
Of ev'ning deepen, Perth's devoted walls 
Will ſhake before them Ere the tempeſt roars, 
I come to ſnatch from th* impending ſtorm 


ELEONORA. 


O impotent of thought !—O! dead to ſhame ! 

Shall I for pompous infamy forego 

Th' internal peace that virtue calls her own? 
STUART, 


Or, ſay thy love, inconſtant as the wave, 


Another object claims,-Falſe—perjur'd maid ! 


I mark'd thy minion, as he charm'd thine ear 
With grov'ling adulation.—Yes, I ſaw 
Thy looks, in artful languiſhment, diſcloſe 


Thy 
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Thy yielding ſoul, and heard thy tongue proclaim 
The praiſes of Dunbar,— 


ELEONORA. 


| Away—away ! 
I ſcorn thy mean ſuſpicion, and renounce 
Thy paſſion with thy crimes.— Tho' bred in camps, 
Dunbar is gentle, gen'rous, and humane; 
Poſſeſs'd of ev*ry manly grace to win 
The coyeſt virgin's heart, — 


STUART. 


Perdition whelm 
The proſtrate ſycophant may heav'n exhauſt 
Its thunder on my head—may hell diſgorge 
Infernal plagues to blaſt me, if I ceaſe 
To perſecute the caitiff, till his blood 
Aſſuage my parch'd revenge !—perfidious ſlave ! 
To ſteal between me and my darling hope |— 
The traitor durſt not, had I been—O vows! 
Where is your obligation ?—Eleonora! 
O lovely curſed ! reſtore me to myſelf !— 


ELEONORA. 


Rage on, fierce youth, more ſavage than the ſtorm 
That howls on Thule's ſhore —th' unthrifty maid 
Too credulouſly fond! who gave away 

Her heart fo laviſhly, deſerves to wed 

The woes that from her indiſcretion flow !— 
Wet ev'n my folly ſhould, with thee, obtain 

A fairer title and a kinder fate |— 


STUART. 
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STUART. 


|! Ha! weep'ſt thou? —witneſs, all ye ſacred pow'rs! 
{1 Her philtres have undone me !—lo, my wrath 

j | Subſides again to love |—Enchantreſs ! ſay, 
Why haſt thou robb'd me of my reaſon thus? 


ELEONORA. 


1! Has Eleonora robb'd thee?—O recall 

Thoſe flatt' ring arts thy own deceit employ*d 

i To wreck my peace ! recall thy fervent vows 

| Of conſtant faith—thy ſighs and ardent looks! 

1 Then whiſper to thy foul, thoſe vows were falſe - 
Thoſe ſighs unfaithful, and thoſe looks diſguis'd! 


STUART. 


Thou thou art chang'd but Stuart ſtill the ſame! 
Ev'n while thou chid'ſt me, ev'ry tender wiſh 
Awakes anew, and in my glowing breaſt 

| Unutterable fondneſs pants again !— 

—Wilt thou not ſmile again, as when, reclin'd 

| By Tay's ſmooth-gliding ſtream, we ſoftly breath'd 
Our mutual paſſion to the vernal breeze? 


| | ELEONORA. 


Adieu dear ſcenes, adieu —ye fragrant paths 
So courted once ye ſpreading boughs, that wave 
Your bloſſoms o'er the ſtream !—delightful ſhades! 
Where the bewitching muſic of thy tongue 
Firſt charm'd my captive ſoul !—when gentle love 
2 Inſpir'd 
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Inſpir d the foothing tale !—Love—ſacred Love 
That lighted up his flame at Virtue's lamp |— 


STUART. 


In Time's eternal round, ſhall we not hail 

Another ſeaſon equally ſerene ? —— 

—To-day, in ſnow array'd, ſtern Winter rules 

The ravag'd plain—Anon the teeming earth 
Unlocks her ſtores, and Spring adorns the year : 
And ſhall not we, while Fate, like WER frowns, 
Expect ech bliſs? © | | 


ELEONORA, ERS 
Would'ſt thou return 
To bake and me- my faithful heart | 
Would welcome thee again !— 
ANGUS within. 
Guard ev'ry gate 
ELEONOR As» 
Ha!—whither wilt thou fly? 
Diſcover'd and beſet! 
STUART. 


Let Angus come— 
His ſhort-liv*d pow'r I ſcorn— 
[Throws away his diſguiſe. 


SCENE 


The ſtern contraction of thy ſullen brow, 
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SCENE VII. 


Enter ANG Us with Guards, STUART, ELEO NORA. 


ANGUs. 


| What dark reſolve 
By gloomy Athol plann*d, has hither led 


Thy ſteps preſumptuous?—Eleonora, hence.— 
It ill befits thee—but, no more—away— 
I'll brook no anſwer 


[Exit ELRONORA. 
| Ils it not enough, 
To lift Rebellion's impious brand on high, 

And ſcorch the face of Faith ; that ye thus creep 
In ruffian ambuſh, ſeeking to perform 
'The deed ye dare not truſt to open war ? 


STUART. 


Thou little know*ſt me—or thy rankling hate 


Defrauds my courage. Wherefore ſhould I ſkulk - 
Like the diſhonour'd wretch, whoſe hireling ſteel 
In ſecret lifted, wreaks with human gore, 

When valiant Athol haſtens at the head 

Of warlike thonfands, to aſſert our cauſe ? 


ANGUS. 


The cauſe of treaſon never was confin'd 
To deeds of open war ; but ſtill adopts 
The ſtab of crouching murder. —Thy revolt, 


And 
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And this diſguiſe, apoſtate — thee bent 
On fatal errand.— 


STUART. 


That thou ſeeſt me here 
Unarm'd, alone, from Angus might obtain 
A fair interpretation.—Stuart's love 
Pleads not in myſtic terms ; nor are my vows 
To Eleonora cancePd or unknown—— 
Vows by thyſelf indulg'd, ere Envy yet 
Or Folly had induc'd thee to embrace 
The fortunes of our foe. —Thy foul reproach 
My ſoul retorts on thee! and mark, proud lord, 
Revenge will have its turn! 


ANGUs. 


Ha! muſt I bear 
A beardleſs traitor's inſults ? —' tis not mine 


To wage a fruitleſs war of words with thee, 
Vain-glorious ſtripling. While thine aims were juſt, 
I ſeaPd thy title to my daughter's love; 

But now, begrim'd with treaſon as thou art, 

By heav'n! not diadems and thrones ſhall bribe 

My approbation !—but the king himſelf 

Shall judge thy conduct! Guards 


SCENE VIII. 
Enter ELEONORA, who kneels. 


Ol] let me thus 
Implore compaſſion at a parent s knees 
Who ne'er Tefus'd— 


AN(3US, 


= — 
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ANGUS. 
 Convey him hen'ce,— 
[STUAHT is led of, 
— Ariſe— 


Remember, Eleonora, from what ſourc e 

Thine origin is drawn.-—Thy. mother's ſoul 

In purity excell'd the ſnowy fleece 

That clothes our northern hills! —hery outhful charms, 
Her artleſs bluſh, her look ſeverely ſweet, 

Her dignity of mien and ſmiles of love 

Survive in thee-—Let me behold thee too 


Her honour's Heireſs.— - [Exit Ancvs. 
SCENE IX. 
ELEONORA. 
—Yes—I will adhere 


To this il JLomen'd honour ! ſacrifice 


Life's pr: omis'd joys to its auſtere decree ; 

And vin dicate the glories of my race, | 
At the fad price of peace !—If Athol's arms 
(Which heav'n avert.!) to treaſon add ſucceſs, 


My fee ither's death will join his ſov'reign's fall! 


And. , if the cauſe of royalty prevail, 
Eacl i languid hope with Stuart muſt expire!— 
F rom thought to thought, perplex'd, in vain Litry, 
lo pining anguiſh doom'd, and fell diſmay ! 


END OF THE FIRST ,ACT., 
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ACT I. Scene continues. 


ANGUS, DUNBAR. 


DUNBAR. 


BY heav'n it glads me, that my ſword ſhall find 
An ample field to-day. —The king arous'd, 
Chafes like a lion in the toils betray d! 


ANGUs. 


I mark'd his indignation, as it roſe 

At Athol's proud reply, from calm concern 

To anxious tumult, menacing diſdain, 

And overboiling wrath.—But ſay, my friend, 
How move the rebels?—Are their ranks diſpos'd 
By military ſkill?— Or come they on 

In undiſtinguiſh'd crowds ?— 


DUNBAR. 


In concourſe rude 
They ſwarm undiſciplin'd—all arm'd alike 
With ſword and target. On their firſt aſſault 
(Fearleſs indeed and headlong !) all their hopes 
Of conqueſt muſt depend. —If we, unbroke, 
Suſtain their onſet ; little ſkill'd in war, 
To wheel, to rally, and renew the charge, 
Confuſion, havoc, and diſmay will ſeize 
THY aſtoniſh'd rout, 


ANGUS, 


a — 
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i as 
i . | ANGUS. 
1 : 
= What numbers bring they on ? 


1 Ten thouſand, as I gueſs.— 


1 ANGUS. 


| Ours ſcarce amount 
W To half the number: yet, with thoſe, we mean 
if | To hazard an encounter.— Thou, meanwhile, 
s | Shalt viſit ev'ry paſſage, ſound th' alarm, 
s | And man the city-walls.— Here I attend 
© | The king—and lo! he comes — [Exit Dunzas. 


f SCENE II. 
V | KING, ANGUS. 


KING. 


—The commonweal 
Has been conſulted. — Tenderneſs and zeal 
1 Became the parent.— Thoſe have nought avail'd ;— 
3 Now, let correction ſpeak the king incens'd! 


ANGUS, 


— — — — IE wi 


Not without cauſe, my liege, ſhall dread rebuke 
Attend your royal wrath. What reign ſhall *ſcape 
Rebellion's curſe, when your paternal {way 
Has hatch'd the baneful peſt ? 


KING. 


A TRAGEDYy 


KING, b 
| Let heaven decide | 
Between me and my foes.—That I would ſpare Wl, 
The guiltleſs blood which muſt our quarrel dye, i 
No other proof requires, than my advance 1 
To reconcilement—oppoſite perhaps | 1 
To my own dignity.— But I will riſe 15111 3 
In vengeance mighty eee 1 4 1 
That have bedim'd a ſtate. LIL HV | 
Between the numbers: but our cauſe i juſt: 4 | 
Our ſoldiers regularly train'd to war, | 
And not a breaſt among ann 
A doubt of vicory. | 
0 valiant thane ! 
Experienc'd oft, and ever truſty found | 
Thy penetrating eye, and active zeal | 
Firſt brought this foul conſpiracy to light; | | 
And now thy faithful vaſſals firſt appear ; | 
In arms for my defence Thy recompence | [ 
My love ſhall ſtudy. * N31 { 
| | 
| ANGUS, | | | 
Blotted be — —_— 8 bl 
From honour's records, when I ſtand aloof, "] | 
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Regardleſs of the danger that ſurrounds 
The fortunes of my prince! 


KING. 5 

* I know thee well.— 
Mean time, our care muſt be to obviate, 
With circumſpection and preventive ſkill, 
Their numbers. In unequal conflict joins | 
Th' unwieldy ſpear that loads the borderer, 
With the broad targe and expeditious ſword: 
The loyal band that from the hills of Lorn 
Arriv'd, ſhall in our front advance, and ſtand 
With targe to targe, and blade to blade oppos'd ; 
The ſpears extended form the ſecond line, 
And our light archers hover to and fro 
To gall their flanks. Whatever accident 
In battle ſhall befal, thy vigilance 
Will remedy. —Myſelf will here remain 
To guard the town, and with a ſmall reſerve 
(If need requires) thine exigence ſupply. 


"ANGUs. | 3 
With joy the glorious taſk I undertake! [Exeunt. 


ScENE II. 
DUN BAR, RAMSAY. 


RAMSAY. 


They halt, and occupy the narrow paſs 
Form'd by the river and th' impending hill; 


ith 
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With purpoſe; as I deem, to charge our hoſt - . - 
r bier 2 
DUNBAR. 

"Tis well. 
Thus hemm'd, their uſeleſs numbers will involve 
Themſelves in tumult, to our arms ſecure 5 
An eaſy conqueſt, and retard their flight.— 
To Angus hie thee ſtraight with this advice. 
My taſk perform'd, I wait the king's command 
In this K Place. - — [Exit Raus Av. 


SCENE Iv. 


'ELEONORA, DUNBAR. 


3LEONORA. y 


Ere yet this dreadful criſis ſhall decide 

The public fate, let us to private woe 

Devote one moment !—Tell me, brave Dunbar, 
Wilt thou not, from the hurry of the day, 
One moment ſnatch to hear me, and condole 
The anguiſh of. my ſoul — 8 


DUNBAR, © 


5 O Eleonora! 
Sooner ſhall the parch'd traveller refuſe 
The gelid fountain, than my raptur'd ſoul 
The muſic of thy tongue What grief profanes 
f | D 2 Thy 


I fought thee, — lh 
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Thy ſpotleſs boſom?—happy ! far abe 
The pride of conquerors, were I to eaſe . 
Thy ſorrow's pangs |— 


ELEONORA. 


Thy gen'row 5 Menn 
Can beck „ £11716) 


DUNBAR. 


; O! taſk my jy 
That I, more ſwift than gales that ſweep the plain, 
May fly to thy relief! 


ELEONORA. 


Then ſummon up 
Thoſe elevated thoughts that lift the foul 
To virtue's higheſt pinnacle ; the boon 
My miſery demands, will crave them all!— 


EW, DUNBAR, | - 
Be it to brave the menaces of death _ 
In ſhape however horrid, ſo my faith 
And love remain inviolate, my. heart 


Beats with unuſual ardor, and demands 
The teſt, impatient !— 
© ELEONORA. 


a Friendleſ and forlorn 
In fetters Stuart lies | _ 


DUN BAR. 


A TRAOE DV. 


DUNBAR. 
Ha! 


ELEONORA. 


From the ſnares 


Of gloomy fate releaſe him, 


DUNBAR. 


Cruel maid |! 


Nay, let me call thee barbarous! in ſpite - 
Of adoration, —Could thy mind ſuggeſt 
No forward ſlave, to ſet thy lover free, 
But a deſpairing rival ?!—"Tis not giv'n 
Th' impaſſion*d ſoul of man to execute 

A deed ſo fatal to its own repoſe ! 


ELEONORA. 


I ſought not witneſs, ye celeſtial powers! 

To aggravate thy pain, My mind, perplex'd, 
Revolv'd in ſilent woe, nor could unload 

Her burden to another. Thou alone 

Haſt won my fair opinion and my truſt ; 

And to thy word indebted, honour claims 

Th' engagement all her own.— 


DUN BAR. 


Yet, with reſerve 
Was that W: my loyalty and love 


23 


Were 
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Were ſacred ev'n from that : nor can I looſe 


His chains without an injury to both! 
ELEONORA. 


Cold —unaſpiring is the love that dwells 

With tim'rous caution ; and the breaſt untouch'd 
By glory's godlike fervour, that retains 

The ſcruples of diſcretion. Let the winds” 

That have diſpers d thy promiſe, ſnatch thy vows | 


DUNBAR. 


Shall I, thro? raſh enthuſiaſm, wed 
Eternal anguiſh?—Shall I burſt aſunder 
The bonds of awful juſtice, to preſerve 


The ſerpent that has poiſon'd all my peace? 
No, Eleonora —blaſked — 


ELEONORA. 


Take heed! 
Nor by an oath precipitate involve 
Thy fate beyond reſource: for know, Dunbar, 
The love of Stuart, with his guilt abjur'd, 
This morn, my ſolemn vow to heav'n vera. 
Hath Mrs us for ever. 


DUNBAR, 


Then, I'm ſtill! 
Still as the gentle calm, when the huſh'd wave 
No longer foams. before the rapid ſtorm !— 


Let the young traitor periſh, and his name 
In dark oblivion rot.— 


ELE O- 
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ELEONORA. 


Shall I, alas! 
Supinely ſavage, from my ears exclude 
The cries of youthful woe ?—of woe intail'd 
By me too !—If my heart denies him love, 
My pity, ſure, may flow !—Has he not griefs 
That wake ev'n thy compaſſion?—Say, Dunbar, 
Unmov'd could'{t thou ſurvey th* unhappy youth 
(Whom but this morn beheld in pride of hope - - 
And pow'r magnificent!) ſtretch*d on the ground 
Of a damp dungeon, groaning with deſpair ! 
With not one friend his ſorrows to dinide,. 
And cheer his lone diſtreſs? 


DUNBAR. 


Can I reſiſt 
So fair a motive, and ſo ſweet a tongue 
When thy ſoft heart with kind compaſſion glows, 
Shall I the tender ſentiment repreſs !— 

No !—let me rather hail the ſocial pang ; 

And, ev'ry ſelfiſh appetite ſubdu'd, 

Indulge a flame ſo gen'rous and humane! | 
Away with each emotion that ſuggeſts | [ 
A rival favour'd and a traitor fred! | 
My love unbounded reigns, and ſcorns to own. _ [ 
Reflection's narrow limits — Ves, my fair, | 
This hour he ſhall be free, — [Exit DUNBAR, | 1 


D 4 SCENE 
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SCENE V. 


ELEONORA. 


O wond'rous power 
Of love beneficent— O gen'rous youth ! 
What recompence (thus bankrupt as I am!) 
Shall ſpeak my grateful ſoul ?—A poor return 
Cold friendſhip renders to the fervid hope 
Of fond defire! and my invidious fate 
Allows no more. — But let me not bewail, 
With avarice of grief, my private woe ; 
When pale with fear, and haraſs'd with alarm, 
My royal miſtreſs, ſtill benign to me, 
The zealous tender of my duty claims. Exit. 


SCENE VI, 
Diſcovers STUART in Chains, 
x K 19 


STUART, 


Curſe on my Ames paſſion !—T have ad 
The wages of my folly!—!s it thus 


My faithleſs deſtiny requites my hope? 


SCENE 
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SCENE VII 
STUART, DUNBAR, 
. STUART. 


Ha! com'ſt thou to inſult my chains? Twas vell | 
My unpropitious dæmon gave me up 
To your reſentment, tamely.— 


DUNBAR, 


To exult 
Ev'n o'er an enemy oppreſs'd, and heap 
Affliction on th* afflicted, is the mark | 
And the mean triumph of a daſtard ſoul.— 
is what Dunbar diſdains.— Perhaps, I come 
To pity, not rejoice at Stuart's fate, 


STUART. 


To pity |!—Torture! I am falPn fo low! 
Ha! recreant !—move thy pity !—Hell untie 
Theſe flaviſh manacles, that I may ſcourge 
This wretched arrogant! — 


DUNBAR, 


True courage ſcorns 
To vent her proweſs in a ſtorm of words : 
And to the valiant, actions ſpeak alone: 
I Then 
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Then let my deeds approve me. I am come 
To give thee inſtant freedom, — 


STUART. 
| Mean'ſt thou death? 
I ſhall be free then.— An apt miniſter 


Th? uſurper has ordain'd to perpetrate 
His ſecret murders.— 


DUNBAR. 


Why wilt thou belie 
Thy own intelligence ?—Thou know'ſt, my ſword 
Was ne'er accuſtom'd to the bravo's ſtab z 
Nor the deſigns of him ſo falſely ſtyl'd 
Uſurper, ever ſully'd with a ſtain ' 

Of cruelty or guile.— My purpoſe is, 

To knock thy fetters off, conduct thee ſafe 
Without the city-confines, and reſtore thee 
To liberty and Athol, 


STUART. 


Fawning coward ! 
Thou—thou reſtore me thou unbind my chains 
Impoſlible!—Thy fears that I may *ſcape, 
Like vultures gnaw thee |— 


SY 
When the battle Joins, _ 
Thou ſhalt be anſwer” d,—_ | | 


STUART, 


A TRAGEDY.” 


sruanr. 


When the battle j joins?— 
Away, diſſembler—Sooner would'ſt thou beard 
The lion in his rage, than fairly meet 
My valour on the plain! 


DUNBAR, 


Ha! who art thou, 


ThatIſhoulddreadthythreats?-Byheav*n'shighthrone! | 


Pll meet thee in a deſert, to thy teeth 

Proclaim thy treachery, and with my ſword 
Explore thy faithleſs heart !-—Meanwhile, my ſteps 
Shall guide thee to the field. | 


| [STUART #s unchained, and preſented with a fword. 


STUART. 


No !—Lightning blaſt me 
If I become thy debtor, proud Dunbar! 
Tliy nauſeous benefits ſhall not enſlave 
My free-born will. —Here, captive as I am, 
Thy laviſh'd obligation ſhall not buy 
My friendſhip! —No! nor ſtifle my revenge! 


DUNBAR, 


Alike unpleaſant would it be to me 

To court thy love, or deprecate thy hate :— 
What. J have proffer'd, other motives urg'd— 
The gift is Eleonora's.— | 


STUART. 


—— at 6 — 
* 


dt. cant. 
8 I * 
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STUART. 


it | Sacred powers! 

li | Lan me not ent thee !-—Thou haſt rousd 
| | My ſoul's full fury In the blood that warms 
bi a Thine heart, perfidious, I will flake mine ire! 
| 


I! | DUNBAR. 


1 In all my conduct, inſolent of heart ! 

1 What haſt thou mark'd ſo abject and ſo mean, 

if | That thy foul tongue its licence thus avows? 

Þ To boundleſs paſſion ſubject, as thyſelf, 

| Wild tumult of my reaſon overwhelms !— 

Then tempt me not too far, leſt blindfold wrath 
Tranſport my ſoul, and headlong ruin cruſh 

1 Thy pride ev'n here !— 


.STUART. 


11 | In this accurſed place 

Let me be ſhackledeiventyd with bolts, 

*Till the ruſt gnaw my carcaſe to the bone, 

[| | If my heart throbs not for the combat, here!— 

= Ev'n here, where thou art, lord! Ha! doſtthou ſhake! 
I By heav'n, thy quiv'ring lip and haggard look 

I Confeſs pale terror and amaze !— 


DUNBAR, 


| —Away — 
Away, lewd railer —not thy ſland'rous throat, 


So fruitful of invectives, ſhall provoke me 
#431 | To 
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To wreak unworthy vengeance on thee, ſafe 
In thy captivity -—But ſoon as war 

Shall cloſe th* encount ring hoſts, Pll find thee out 
Aſſert my claim to Eleonora's loye, R 
And tell thee © WE thou art. ane | 
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eruanr. 
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af 244 4 


I burn —I rage! 
My fell revenge conſumes me — But no more— 
Thou ſhalt not ſcape nie—Goaded by my eee 
PII hunt thee thro the various une of n 
Thou _ Ns found'— | r nt , vis 


TEINS u. 


I triumph in that * 
IExeuni. 


SCENE VIII. Changes. 


m 


* 


| KING, QUEEN, attended. 


ae 
- 
—_—_ 


5 KING. 
Cali Angus ſhall not be 0'erpower'd— 
Myſelf will r him aid, — 
QUEEN. 
Alas! ay prince! 
ro | By ; KING, 


— — 
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Kd. x 


What means the gentle partner of my heart? | 


Diſmiſs thy fears. — This day will diſſipate 


The cauſe of thy diſmay.—Ev'n now, I go 
To pluck the wreath of victory, and lay 
_ laurels i in * lap: 


QUEEN. 


| Ah! why let in 
A of harpy: "FEES to my breaſt !— ere 
—Ah! why, in your own precious life, win! 
Your kingdom's ſafety and your conſort's peace! 
—Let me reſtrain you.from the field to-day.— 
There is no fame—no glory to be won 
BIOL? 2 | revolter's brow. — 


KING. 


The public weal 
Commands to arm diſhonour taint my name 
When I reject the call !— 


QUEEN. 


Il omen'd call! 
That like the raven's croak, invades my quiet! 
O! would to heaven, our minutes ſmoothly roll'd 
In humble ſolitude, with meek-ey'd peace ! 
Remote from royalty, and all the cares 
That brood around the throne!— 


ATRAGED Y. 


er 0571. 


Noc, let us ſcorn 
Unſceling * _ private bliſs forego, Iod 
When public miſery implores our aid.— 

What dignity of tranſport feels the prince, 
Who, from the fangs of fierce oppreſſive power, | 
A people reſcues ? | 


5 ** | 


ww 


QUEEN. 


What a dreadful hoſt 1 
Of dangers circle him | 


KING. 


| Diſeaſe confers: | 

The ſtamp of value upon health; and glory I. 3 

Is the fair child of peril. Thou thyſelf | uo | | 
My conduct wilt applaud, ſoon as thy mind | 
Its native calm regains, and reaſon ſways 195 | | 
Uncheck'd by fear. Secure till my return 1 
Remain within, and ev'ry thought indulge | 
Foreboding my ſucceſs, — 1 


? 
QUEEN. {Ft | | 
| : 


Adieu—Adieu! 
Hear n crown your valour with a wreath. 
h [Exit Quzex. 


KING, 
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KING, to aft attendant. 
Swift, hie thee to Dunbar, and bid him lead 


— 
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The choſen citizens.— 
| ter Rausav. 
SCENE IX. 


E-| | KING attended, RAMSAY. 


tn. 
WES" 


© RAMSAY: 


# O fatal chance! 
| The traitor Grime, with a ſelected band, 


© OY IST 9 


3 (While Angus, preſs'd on every ſide, ſuſtains 
{ Th? unequal fight,) a ſecret path purſu'd 
| Around the hills, and, pouring all at once, 
Ut | Surpris'd the eaſtern gate — the citizens, 

| With conſternation ſmote, before his arms 
j | In rout diſorder d fly! — 


KING. 


Ha! then the wheel 
| Of fate full circle rolls to cruſh me down! 
[| Nor leaves one pauſe for conduct —Vet I'll bear 
| | My fortunes like a king—haſte and colle& 
The ſcattered parties.—Let us not ſubmit 
Ere yet ſubdu d To arms! [ Drawing. 


RAMSAY, 


A TRAGE DT. 


RAMSAY. 


Alas, my prince! 


The convent is | belet—Hark | ! while we ou 
The gates are burſt—Behold—, N : 


191 Yi yas bansiot 5g 
"$3407 5 061 8 1 15 KING. | 
We muſt provent | 
The pangs of Mgr. ring « miles and fall at | 
With honour, as we liv'd.— | 
r 5 | 
KING attended, naiSAy. GRIME with ene. | 
17 221908 1 eu Les | 
Dini 019 1} 141 T 
| " What hold comemge pe | 
of Majeſty, chus- rudely dares er A | 
Into my private ſcenes ? | | | 


GRIME». 
The hour is fled 


That ſaw 3 wanton tyranny impoſe. 1 | 
The galling yoke Ves, I am come to wrelt | 
The proſtituted ſeeptre from thy hand, | 
And drag thee fetter'd to the royal throne ODE. | 


Of Walter, whom J ſerve. 
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Grovn aa; in u Uli whoſe ſoul untam' d, 


Thou durſt not ſhed my blood — the purple 8 
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KING. 
H Outrageous wretch! 


No mercy ſoftens, and no laws reſtrain ! 
Thy life thrice forfeited, my pity thrice 
From juſtice hath redeem'd;; yet art thou found 


SS # „„ 


Unaw'd, and unreclaim'd !— 


GRIME. 


That I yet breathe 
This ambient air, and tread this earth at will, 
Not to thy mercy but thy dread Lowe. 
Wrong'd as I was- my old poſſeſſions reft 
By thy rapacious power, my limbs enchain'd 
Within a loathſome dungeon, and my name 
Thy loud reproach thro? all the groaning land; 


Had ſwell'd—a tide of vehgeance! ! r 0 rr 
The proud oppreſſor.— | Vn 036; 


KING, 
TD Traitor to thy prince, 
And foe 3 to truth how full thy crimes, 
Thy doom how juſt my pardon how humane, 
Thy conſcious malice knows. But let me not 
Degrade my name, and vindicate to thee” | 
The juſtice of my reigg. | 


- GRIME, 


&1 


«ow Fc ® 


GRIME. 


Vain were th' attempt | 
With artifice o words, to ſooth my rage, 
More deaf to mercy than the famiſh'd wolf 
That tears the bleating kid !—My ſtarv'd revenge l! 
Thy blood alone can fatiate !—Yield thee then; * 1 
Or ſink beneath mine am. * 


KING. 


Heav'n ſhall not ſee 
A det fo 1635 F 
While yet I wield this ſword, and the warm blood 
Still ſtreams within my veins ; my courage Wann 
ee to a ruffan 8 threats.— | | 


| n | 1 

Fall on, | 

And hew them piece-meal. | 
[Kinc, Ransar, and Attendants drive off 


GRIME and his followers ; but are after- 
wards overpowered and diſarmed. 


GRIME. 
Wilt thou yet maintain 
Thy dignity of words ?—Where are thy ſlaves, 


Thy ſubjects, guards and thunder of thy throne, 
Reduc'd uſurper ?—Guard theſe captives. 


[Exeunt Kino, Ransar, c. guarded. 
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SCENE XI. 
Enter a Soldier to GRIME. 
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SOLDIER. 


| A troop of ha, have poſſeſs d the gate 
By which we gain'd the city.— 8 


> Ll 


| | GRIME, 


1700 Blaſt them, hell! 
it We muſt retreat another: way, and leave 
Wl - Our aim unfiniſfr d Our victorious ſwords | 
1 At leaſt ſhall guard the treaſure they have won. 
i} When the fierce parent · lion bites our chain, 
=_ His whelps forlorn, an eaſy prey remain. 
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END OF THE SECOND ACT. 


A TRAGEDY, 


ACT II. SCENE I. 


QUEEN, ELEONORA, Carraix. 


QUEEN, 


#47 from the battlements haſt thou deſcry'd ? 


CAPTAIN, ; | 
Nothing diſtin, my queen—lInvolv'd in clouds 
Impervious to the view, the battle long 
Continu'd doubtful, *midſt the mingling. ſounds 
Of trumpets, neighing ſteeds, tumultuous ſhouts 
Of fierce aſſailants, doleful cries of death, 
And clatt'ring armour ; *till at length the noiſe 
In diſtant murmurs dy*'d.—O'er all the plain 
Now a dread ſtilneſs reigns! 


QUEEN. 
| Then all is loſt ! 
Why pauſes ruin, and ſuſpends the ſtroke !— 
ls it to lengthen out affliction's term, 
And feed productive woe? — Where ſhall the groans 
Of innocence deſerted find redreſs! 
Shall J exclaim to heav'n ?—Already heav'n 
Its pity and protection has withdrawn! 
Earth yield me refuge then —give me to lie 
| E 3 Within 
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Within thy cheerleſs boſom! there, put off 
Th' uneaſy robe of N lay down 
The load of my diſtreſs, 


ELEONORA 


Alas! my queen, 


What conſolation can the wretched bring ! 


How ſhall I, from my own deſpair, colle& 
Aſſuaſive balm? Within my lonely breaſt 
Mute ſorrow and deſpondence long have dwelt! 
And while my fire, perhaps, this inſtant bleeds, 
The dim, exhauſted fountains of my grief 


Can ſcarce afford a tear! 
QUEEN, _ 
O u 
Of mutual ill !—Let us enjoy the feaſt ! 


To groan re-echo groan, in concert raiſe 
Our lamentation ; and when ſorrow ſwells 
Too big for utterance, the filent ſtreams 
Shall flow in common! When the filent ſtreams 
Forbear to flow, the voice again ſhall wail ! 
O my loſt lord O fave him—ſave him, powers 


ELEONORA. 


Is there no gentle remedy to ſooth 

The ſoul's diſorder, lull the jarring e 

And with fair images amuſe the mind? 

9 ſmiling hope—divine illuſion! come 
2 
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In all thy pride of triumph o'er the pangs 
Of miſery and — 


QUEEN. 
T1,AAAUC 

Td indeed 8 
Have our misfortunes plung d us; when no gleam 
Of wand' ring hope, how vain ſoe er or falſe, 
Our invocation flatters l When —O when 
Will death deliver me? Shall I not reſt 
Within the peaceful tomb, where I may ſleep 
In calm oblivion, and forget the wrecks 
Of ſtormy life No ſounds diſturb the grave 
Of murder'd huſbands !—Or the diſmal ſcream _ - - 
Of infants periſhing.—Ha ! whither leads * 
Imagination !—Muſt ye periſh then, Fe RE 
Ye tender bloſſoms Malt the lofty oak 
That gave you life, and ſhelter'd you from harm, 
Yield to the traitor's axe ?—O agony 
Of fond diſtraQtion! 


a \ 


ELEONORA. 


Ha !-—behold where comes 
The warlike ſon of March! — What if he brings 
The news of victory! 


Ex. | 
My ſoul alarm'd 
With mui and tt terror waits her doom! 
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SCENE II. 


n ELEONO RA, DUNBAR. 


os = BY. 


439 7 a: 
Say, youth, how fares the king? 


DUNBAR», 


Fur pirivicels, hail! | 


To you my duty and my ſpeed were bent 
Your royal conſort triumphs. 


En. '? 


Lives he then! q. 
Lives he, adliver'd from the fatal ſnares 
Which had enclos'd him ? 


'. DUNBAR, 


To thei hills repel'd, 


The vanquiſh'd rebels curſe his conqu'ring arm.— 


He bade me fly before him to the queen ; 
With the glad tidings cheer her drooping ſoul ; 
And bear his kindeſt wikes to 9 e 

Himſelf will ſoon ado imd. 


J. 
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nE. 
Will he then come 


And wipe the tear of ſorrow from my check ?— 
Ah, no !--thy pity flatters me in vain ! 


DUNBAR. 


Let me not dally with my-queen's diſtreſs.— 
What were it, but to lift incumbent woe, 

That it might fall more grievous.—By the faith 
Of my allegiance, hither ſpeeds the king, 

By love attended, and by conqueſt crown'd. 


QUEEN, | 


O welcome meſſenger How ſweetly ſounds 
Thy prelude !—Thus, the warbler of the morn, 
To the ſick wretch who moan'd the tedious night, 


Brings balmy ſlumber, eaſe, and hope, and health! 
O wond'rous deſtiny! 


ELEONORA. 


Thus on my queen 
May fortune ever ſmile.— May bliſs to bliſs 
Succeed, a tranquil ſcene — Say, noble youth, 
ne my A* in 1 from the field f. — 


DUN. 


Safe as thy fondeſt filial wiſh can Fog 
In war's variety, mine eyes have ſeen 


Variety 
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Variety of valour and of ſkill : 

But ſuch united excellence of both 

Such art to baffle and amuſe the foe ;— 
Such intrepidity to execute 

Repeated efforts, — never, fave 1 in him, 

My obſervation trac'd ! Our monarch's acts 
My teeble praiſe would ſully and profane. 


 ELEONOR A. 


Thy words, like genial ſhowers to the parc 4 
Refreſh my languid ſoul r 
QUEEN. 
The trumpet ſwells! 
My conqueror approaches Let me fly 


With ecſtaſy of love into his arms !— 
He comes !—the victor comes 


SCENE ui. 
KING, QUEEN, ELEONORA, DUNBAR. 
RING, 3 the Queen. 
ang . My. better part !— 
My foul's chief reſidence My love! my queen 


Thou haſt been tender overmuch, and mourn'd 
Ev'n too — 


QU EEN. 


„ awd , tft 


, a 


©, 4 bed , IT bond 
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" "QUEEN. 


Celebrate this hour 
Ye ſongs of angels! and ye ſons of earth 

Keep feſtival !—My monarch is return'd! 
fold him in theſe arms 1 hear his voice— 
His love ſoft-chiding !— | 


KING, | 
| O ye powers benign! 
That words can ſpeak the rapture of my ſoul ! 
Come to my breaſt, where, cheriſh'd by * love, 


Thy fair idea rooted, bloſſoms forth 
\nd twines around my heart! 


QUEEN. 


Myſterious fate 
My wiſhes are complete Vet, I muſt aſk | 


. A thouſand things impertinently fond ! 
Hor did you *ſcape ? What angel's hand, my king, | 
YPreferv'd you from deſtruction? 


KING, ; 


Heav'n, indeed, 
Eſpous d my . and ſent to my relief 
The ſon of March, who, with a choſen few, 
Deliver'd me from Grime ;—Thence to the field 
We ſpeeded, and accompliſh'd what the ſword 
Of Angus had well nigh atchiev'd before. 


QUEEN 
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[| QUEEN to DUNBAR. 
li | How ſhall acknowledgment enough reward 
'1H Thy worth unparallePd ? 
IF | 
i | | 
: | 
| | Now, by my throne! 


Not my own iſſue ſhall engroſs me more 

| Than thou, heroic youth !-—THh' inſulting foe, 

| In ſpite of freſh ſupplies, with ſlaughter driven 

| To the ſteep hills that bound the plain, have ſent 


—— 
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: | An herald, in their turn, to ſue for peace.— 

1 An audience have I promis' d. Ere the hour 

i" | Arrives, I will retire, and in the bath 

| ü Refreſh my weary'd limbs. 

[ | [Exeunt Kine, QUEEN, Attendant. 
L : 5 a 

It | SCENE IV. 

i DUNBAR, ELEONORA, 

it ELEONORA. 

| [| | Renown, to-day, 
= | Has laviſh'd all her honours on thy head, 


DUNBAR. 


What boots it that my fortune decks me thus 
With unſubſtantial plumes ; when my heart er 
Ben 
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Beneath the gay capariſon, and love 
With unrequited paſſion woeuds my wart 


ELEONORA- 


js unpropitious love e to me? 


To me for ever doom'd (alas!) to mut 
The ſlow-conſuming re 


"DUNBAR, 


det Hanes -le ved all 
The boaſted 2 that with ſuch wond'rous power 
Attach thee to my rival? Far from me 
Be the vain arrogance of pride to vaunt 
Excelling talents ; yet I fain would learn 
On what admir*d accompliſhment 15 Square 
Thy . is fix d.— 


ELEONORA. 


Alas! Dunbar, 

My judgment, weak and erring as it is, 
Too well diſcerns on whom I ſhould beſtow 
My love and my eſteem :—But truſt me, youth, 
Thou little know'ſt how hard it is to wean 
The mind from darling habits long indulg'd ! 
I know that Stuart ſinks into reproach : 
Immers'd in guilt, and, more than once, ara 
By thy ſuperior merit and ſucceſs : 
Yet even this Stuart,—for I would not wrong 
Thine expeCation,—ſtill retains a part 
Of " compaſſion — nay, I fear, my love! . 

: Would'ſt 
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Would'ſt thou, diſtinguiſn'd by th' applauſe of f king, 
Diſgrace thy qualities, and brook the prize 
Of a divided heart ?— | 
| DUNBAR. 
| He. , wel Te _ Wk 
4 1 01 C No wa" * 9g 
ik J love not on ſuch terms l Am I then end © of” 
it Unfeeling maid ! for ever, to deplore 
| | | Thy unabating rigour ?—The rude flint 
= Yields to th' inceflant drop; but Eleonora, 
| Inflexibly ſevere, -unchang*d remains 
1 Unmov'd _ me 3 meds bat; 
1 | . 0 Kin WES 
| 1161138 a0 1m un fer comes! 
it Let me, with vious mie embrace 
it His martial knees, and bleſs the guardian power 
| [ That ſcreen'd him in the battle ! 
i! "opened SCENE. v. 
{1 \f ANGUS, DUNBAR, ELEONORA. 
[| Lb 1 ANGUs, 
E | | 
p | | | Riſer my child, 
; Thou haſt been always dutiful, and mild 
b As the ſoft breeze that fans the ſummer eve 
; Such innocence. endearing, gently ſtole 


Into my ee boſom, and awak'd 0 K 
Love's 


? — ” 
— —— — — — — — 
B 
% 
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' Love's tender languiſhment, when to my view 

Thy mother firſt dipl d her virgin bloom 
[Turning to Dunbar. 

Come to my arms; Dunbar. To ſhield from 4 | 


A parent, is the venerable aaeſat 3 
Of the moſt pious duty.—Thus au | 
Henceforward be my ſon !—The rebel chiefs 

Secure in my ſafe-· conduct, wait without 

The promis'd audience. To the king repair, 


And fignify thei preſerice. — [Exit Dunzaz. 
: SCENE VI. © 
ANGUS, ELEONORA. 
| ANGUS. | 


Eleonora, 
Behold the 3 youth, who ſtept between 
The ſtroke of fate and me. —O'erpower'd, unhors'd, 
And by the foe ſurrounded, I had ſunk 
A victim to barbarity enrag'd ; 
If brave Dunbar, to his own peril blind, 
Had not that inſtant to my reſcue ſprung. — 
Nay, when that youthful traitor - by whoſe arm 
Releas'd I know not—headlong ruſh'd againſt me, 
My vigilant deliverer oppos'd 
The fierce aggreſſor, whoſe ia creſ 
Soon proſtrate Uh 


—— 
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-ELEONORA- 


Ha! e Stuart ſlain? 


01 Sink y father | _ 


| ANGUS. 


Let me not find thy be boſom entertain | 
A ſentiment unworthy of thy name! — 

The gen'rous victor gave him back his life; 
And cry'd aloud, © This ſacrifice I make 


c For Eleonora's love.“ 


ELEONORA. 


O matchleſs youth! 
His virtues conquer'd my eſteem before : 


But now, my grateful ſentimeat inne 


Ev'n to a ſiſter's zeal! ”* 4 
Abs. 
With rigid | power 


I would not bridle thy reluctant thought; 
Yet let me, with parental care, commend 
The paſſion of Dunbar. : b 


ELEONORA. 


A fairer garb 


His title could not wear: — But when I think 


What 


4 TRAGE Y. 65 


What rocks in ſecret lie — what tempeſts riſe 
On Love's deceitful * e; my timid ſoul 


Recoils affrighted, and th Horror ſhuns 
i | 
Th n ene, as 11 
vil amet nw on 5.3918 Ronnu 7110 :bngms(C} 
51651qq! moos! HI noted bagd oi 
one 19 , $I Y 1 1 2411 » 43} 35 4215 2111 


: b'egaddg Ui Retire, my child, and weight; 
The diff rent <laims.——Here glory, love, and — 
Implore thy ſmileg - There, vice with brutal ae 
Would force thee to his wiſhes.— But too long 
I tarry in this place. muſt attend 
My ſov'reign in his interview with Athol. [Exeunt. 


gv 2 51} 


SCENE: vn. Chae mother rer. 


5 E 5 3716" 


ATHOL, GRIME. 


ra * 7 
& YZ +. > 


ATHOL. 


What we to fortune ow'd,. eee * 1 
But let us now. the changeling pow'r renounce. 


Unhappy thoſe who hazard their 2 
On her ee ee 


— 


15 it 'G nod 

Our plan purſu'd 
A purpoſe more aſſur d: With conqueſt crown'd, 
Our aim indeed a fairer wreath had worn : 


But that deny'd, on terms of darker hue 
Our ſwords ſhall force ſueceſs! 


VOL. I. by ATHOL, 


Cn — — 
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Demands our utmoſt arts! not with tame ſighs 
| To bend before his throne, and ſupplicate 
i} His clemency, like flaves ; nor to provoke, 
1 | With pride of ſpeech, tis anger half appeas mg 
1 But with ſubmiffion niingle (as we dea 
A conſcious dignity of foul, Te vo 


FT * 


For all events, n 
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| 1 The ſouthern troops encamp'd; already fill! 

- [ | The feſtal bowl, to celebrate _ — 

ty IM 49.10mHT 

1 

it ATHOL. 

$i! or. 

14 By heav'n! their fluſh'd intem perance will yield 

i Occaſion andiſturb'd;=F6r while they lie, | 
| 18 With wine and fleep o'erwhelin'd, the clans that lurk 
1 Behind th? adjacent hills, ſhall in the dark 


114 Approach the gate when our aſſociate Cattan 

It Commands the guard ; then introduc'd by him, 
3 We take, with eaſe, poſſeſſion of the town, 
I And hither move 212 


oni. & | 
its | Lab Here, if oe fall, 
* * * 13 8 never more unſneatn 
. 4 


a 9? 26ffvr—gil 10 ni 20 38d VT 
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Th' approaching fene 


A TRAGEDY; 675 


My well · try d dagger; nor my hungry hate 
Enjoy the ſav'ry ſteam of hoſtile gore 


29047, Aa.: road 


- 4 
4 p " 
4 41171 


How my fir'd ſoul anticipates the joy! 

I ſee me ſeated in the regal chair, 

Enthron'd by Grime, the partner of my power! 
But this important enterpriſe demands | 
More ſecret conference. The ſword of Stuart 
Will much avail: but his-unpraQtis'd cage 


To doubts and ſcruples ſubject, hitherto 
Declines our lat men, 15 | 


_ GRIME, 


It ſhall be mine 
To rouſe his paſſion to the pitch requir d. 
But ſoft !—who comes? Ten thouſand curſes load 
Th' ambitious ſtripling ! Enter Dunzar, 


DUNBAR. 


| By. the king's command, 
1 come to guide you to the 2 


ATHOL. 


Tis wel. —  [Exeunt. 
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"SCENE vim. 


Diſcovers the Kinc ſeated. Ancvs, attendants, 


* Tone "5 "=" ' l 1 
[Eater Arnot, Guang, introduc by Dongle 5 


. = » * v % W 
1 * 4 F * 361 1 


Mints, Y 
wk kme. | N 


It is not well "THEN 3 i 2101 
On terms like theſe!—l ſhould have found'in a 
A truſty counſellor and ſteady friend: | b & 
And better would it ſuit thy rev'rend 3 590 
Thy ſtation, quality, and kindred blood, 

To huſh ill-judging clamour, and cement 

Divided factions to my throne again, 


2 thus en 75 _ 
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My preſent m 
Is to repair, not widen more, the breach 
That diſcord made between us: this, my liege, 
Not harſh reproaches, or ſevere rebuke, 
Will &er effectuate :—No—let us rather, 
On terms which equally become us both, 
Our int'reſts re- unite. 


e 
89 4 . 


33 „ KING» 
N — 131 91 


Hah !—re-unite! 
By heav'n, thy proud demeanor more befits 
A foy' * than a ſubject - Re- unite— 


* . 
we 


How 


* 
we > * * 


A TRAGEDY. 


How durſt thou ſever from thy faith, old lord! 
And with an helmet load that hoary head 


To * rebellious warf 
1 Mn * e211 5 


no 355 | 
ien 10//—he data 8 
Was e but Mi redreſs raking 
His country ſufferd.— 


. KING, 


Dar'ſt thou to my face 
_—_— my condutt, baffled as thou art, 
Ungrateful traitor? Is it thus thy _ | 
My AY implores ?. | 


 ATHOL. 
Not vet ſo *. 2058 


Has fate reduc'd us, 15 we need to crawl 6 
Beneath your footſtool: In our camp remain 


Ten thouſand vig'rous mountaineers, who long 
Their honours to retrieve.— 


Swift, hie thee to them, 
And lead thy fugitive adherents back !— 
Away.—Now, by the mighty ſoul of Bruce! 
Thou ſhalt be met, And if thy favage clans 
Abide us in the plain, we ſooh will tread 


Rebellion into duſt. Why move ye _. 
Conduct them to their camp 


F 3 | ATH OIL. 
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[ 1 1 1 [5V9! Pl 
. | b Arno. ſor! a1 
11 Jen engl 5 
ſ . Forgive, my prince, 
1 If, on my own integrity of heart 
\ bl Too far preſuming, I have gall'd the wound 
if | Too much inflam*d already.—Not with you, 
| But with your meaſures ill-advis'd; I warr'd: 
i Your ſacred perſon, family, and throne - 
| i My purpoſe ſtill rever'd. — 
19 . 
| ö GHIZ 
1 il | | KING. 
Wit . 
i To which thy blaſted guilt muſt have recourſe! 
| 1 ; Had thy deten been laudable, thy tongue ; 
ö | 1 With honeſt freedom boldly ſhould have ſpoke 
Wo Thy diſcontent.—Ye liye not in a reign 
11 Where truth, by arbitrary pow'r depreſs d, 
TH Dares not maintain her ſtate.— charge thee, fay 
i What lawleſs vacafures has my pow'r 1 *q 
,  ATHOL, . 7 
id I come to mitigate your royal wrath 
1 With ſorrow and ſubmiſſion; not to ſum 
5 The motives which compell'd me to the field.— 
If 1911 | 
| me. 
I found your miſerable ſtate elne d- 
ity To ruin and deſpair :—Your-cities drench'd 
f | In mutual ſlaughter, deſolate your plains; s 
All order baniſh'd, and all arts decay d: ö 
| No 


8 


: WITWAGEDY., 24 


No induſtry, fave what with hands impure 

Diſtreſs'd the commonwealth :—No laws in force 
To ſcreen the poor and check the guilty great ; 
While Iqualid Famine join'd her ſiſter fiend 
Devouring Peſtilence, to curſe the ſcene |— 

I camei toil'd—reform*d—redreſs'd the whole: 
And lo! my recompence But 1 W — f 
What! ls Nr ſuit ?— = 


Fry AT HOL. 


| We *. my lege, f for peace 


KING. 


Say, that my 1 ſhall grant yout prayer - 
How, for the 1107 ſhall J reſt mack At © 
Of your allegiance? 1-11 gird hs 


ATHOL, 


Stuart ſhall be left 
The pledge of our behaviour, 


mar TO 4112 


And your arms 
Ere noon to-morrow ſhall be * up. 


ArHOL. 


This too ſhall be perform'd.— 


F 4 KING, 


— 
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Becauſe the loins from whence my father ſprung, 


With new commotions—by th' eternal power! 
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On thee too life beſtow'd, enjoy the gitt.— 

I pardon what is paſt.—In. peace conſume 

The winter of thy days.—But, if ye light 

Th' extinguiſh'd brand again, and brave my throne 


No future guile, ſubmiffion, or regard 

Shall check my indignation, !—I will pour 

My vengeance in full volley; and the earth 

Shall dread to yield you ſuccour or reſource ! 

Of this no more. —Thy kinſman ſhall remain 

With us, an. hoſtage of thy promis'd faith.—- 
So ſhall our mercy with our prudence join 
United brighten, and ſecurely ſhine. 


END OF PHE THIRD ACT, 


ACT Iv. SCENE I 
STUART. 


Hls ſolitude but more foments deſpair! 
Recals—compares—and to th? inceſſant pangs 


Of ſpite, revenge, and ſhame, condemns my foul 
O! what a miſerable ſlave am 1 


Precipitated from the tow'ring hope 7 43; 

Of eagle-ey'd Ambition, to th' abyls 

Of mutt'ring Horror, curs'd from thought to thought! % 
—Hah, Jealouſy! I feel th* infernal power! 

Her hiſſing ſnakes arouſe—her torch inflames 

My madd*ning ſoul !—Yes,—if he thus permits 

My feet to range at will; my *vengeful hand 

Will ſoon requite him, — [Enter Gems. 


SCENE | Wn. 
STUART, GRIME, 
- BRIMB, 


Wherefore thus alone ? 
Thy noble kinſman, who-now parted hence, 
Obſeryes a ſudden cloud o'erhang. thy brow. 
Since from the dungeon to his wiſh reſtor d. 
A mute averſion to his. love ſecludes, £ 1 
e n e 


STUART. 


* 
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STUART. 


Yes,—thou thyſelf haſt nam'd 
The cauſe accurs'd ha, from the dungeon freed!— 
And freed by whom !—there's poiſon in the thought! 
— Am I not hoſtage of my uncle's ſhame ? 


35 21 GRIME. 


'T hou dvellit o on * too et. live exempt 
From diſappointment and diſgrace, who run 7 
Ambition's rapid courſe.—Inur'd to pain, 
The hard*ned ſoul, at laſt, forgets to feel 
The ſcourge of Fate; and fearleſs wn on 
To deeds advent'rous.— v1 les A 
STUART» — 
h Who ſhall frame th' attempt 
That Stuart dreads t' atchieve Not peſtilence, 
Not raging ſeas, nor livid flames can bound 
My dauntleſs undertaking !—Tell me, Grime, 
For thou waſt train'd to feats of horrid proof, 
Since not the voice of heay*n itſelf can lure 
My honour back again—what r of hell 
Shall I invoke to T_T = __ : 


' £17513 
{ GRIME, 


U 


To me more dear 1 hes « or renown!“ 
What gloomy joy, to drench the dagger 5 * 


In the proud heart of him who robb'd my fame 10 
* 


TARA UI 4 


A TRAGEDY.” 


My fortune thwarted; or eſſay d by fraud 
To poiſon my delights — 


STUART, 
Ha! thou haſt rous'd 
The ſcorpion-thought that ſtings me !— 
| Mark me, Grime, 
Our baffled cauſe could not alarm me thus : 
If conqueſt for the foe declar'd to-day,  - 
Our arms again the vagrant might compel, 


And chain her to our fide, —But know, my love 


Has been defrauded !/—Eleonora's heart | 
That wretch invades.—That raviſher, who crop'd 
My budding fame, and funk me to reproach ! 

He whom my jealouſy, in all its rage, | 
Hath ſingled for deſtruQtion !— 


$1 GRIME, 
Ae ſhall die!— 


STUART. 


Yes, he ſhall die!—He ſhall be flea'd—impal'd! i 


And his torn bowels thrown to beaſts of prey ;— 
My ſavage hate ſhall on his tortures feed 
I will have vengeance! - 5 


GRIME. | 


Include his patrons.— 


STUART, 


Would'ſt thou have it full, 


— , - _ 
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STUART. 


Ha!—What—ſhall my arm 
Unſheath the ſecret ſteel! | 


/ GRIME. 


For liderty, bn and Wrenge 


Let the proud tyrant yield his haughty ſoul; 
And an tis offipring ſwell the ſanguine ftrem. 


Let _—_ + wu lk | 


4 STUART. |... | 
O won@rou hut 
Of unreſtrain'd barbarity !—It ſuits | 
The horrors of my boſom!—All!—What all? 


In ſlaughter'd heaps. —The progeny and fire !— 


To fluice tem in th unguarded hour of reſt! 
Infernal ſacrifice !—dire—ey'n too dire 


For my deſpair !—To me what have they done 


To merit ſuch returns ?—No, my revenge 
Demands the blood of one, and he ſhall fall, = 


GRIME, 


It ſhall ſuffice Dunbar ſhall bleed alone.— 
But let ys ſeize him on the verge of bliſs ; 
When the fond maid's enkind'ling looks confeſs 
The flames of baſhful love: when eager joy 
And modeſt fear by turns exalt the bluſh 


TALAUTE 3 


: TEASGEDYS 77 


To a more fervid glow.— When Eleonora 
Unfolds Elyſium to his raptur'd view, 


And ny * to > der a. amm — 
1 i” * 
aon S102 | Pe 941th t6a2h mit vad 
— 0 2 ' STUART. | 
MIND Vid | 
Hah !—Lightning ſooth 


Thy tongue, blaſphemer !—Sooner may this globe 
Be hurl'd to the profound abyſs of hell !— 
But vain are Words. Fhis is-ng place remember, 
He ſhall not triumph thus !/—Thou haſt bely'd him 
He means it not. Nor, will. the ſyren ſmile— 
No, ere dares not ſmile him to ber pr arms! 
bog 9 | 
75¹ W M5910 bY ftudls 35 len 50 
Aid "phy Votre 30 1190)! wo I 
RNeproach, ur mute diſguſt, is the reward 
Of candid friendſhip, that diſdains to hide 
Unpalatable truth !—T tell thee, youth, 
Betroth'd by Angus to Dunbar, ſhe yields 
Her plighted faith, this hour. —But tee 2 maid , 
Moves hittierward alone! KL 29 
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[ fam Ort 1 Haſte, © Reels Grime! 
My foul is vp im eee e vengeance bath | 


Love, jealouſy, implacable deſpair, 
In tempeſts 


GRIME, 


Thou ſhalt not tarry here!— 
Thy frantic rage may raſhly overturn. 
Our whole — 


STUART. 


— 
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One adverſe thought to a Mai OM me ibu 10 
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Of mimic virtue — not all th' — hoſt 
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Let me not urge n 
Thy ſwift departure hence come anon.— 
| [Exit GRIxx. 
oof an 
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STUART, ELEONORA. 
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STUART. 


When laſt we e parted, love had reconcil* "4 

Our mutual jealoufies, and breath'd anew 
The ſoul of harmony within our breaſts.— 
Haſt thou not, ſince that period, entertain dd 


FLEONORAL 4A... 
Say, gs inveſted thee with pow'r 8 * 
O'er Eleonora's conduct, that thou com'ſt 
With frowning aſpect thus to judge my fame? — 
Haſt thou not forfeited all claim to me? 

Have I not ſeen thee ſtray from honour's = 3 
And ſhall my love be to the breaſt confin'd d 1 
Where treaſon in her darkeſt hue preſides = 885 
No!—let me wipe thee, blotted as thou art. 
From my abhorrent thoughts !— 


STUART. 
Not all this pride ha 


of 


ArTRAOED Y. 
Of female wiles, how exquiſite ſoe'er, 
Shall ſhelter thee, deceiver What new ſtain 
Defiles my boſom, ſince the morning ſaw 
Thy tenderneſs, o'erflow, and heard thy 2 
Seduce me to oof e y oe grit 411 nig of 


. 


lor ion gs cle 10 


' ELEONORA) | 16495 12H 
(1% boold f 


Is this the teſtimony of thy Sx The ns tl al 
This thy aſſerted honour ! to revile 8 Ne oi 
Defenceleſs innocence ? But this will aid .I 219077 
My duty to forget thee. Doſt thou aſk 

What recent outrage has eſtrang'd my heart ?— 
There needed none. —The meaſure of thy guilt 


Was full enough before. Vet thou haſt. bd 215 4 
Offences to exceſs: In battle fougabtt 
Againſt thy king ; 5 and ſought, with lifted arm, DA. . 
My father's life—ungrateful as thou art! 


Know then, the honour of my name forbids / 


Our fates to join; and it ſhall ne' er be aid 
That Eleonora, loſt to glory, took | 
A traitor to her bed !— 


| STUART: 
| Perfidious witch! 


Thy als ſhall not avail thee; for I come «6a | 


Th' avenging miniſter of broken faith ! ech 
To claim the promis'd fruitage of my love— 
Or—mark me —puniſh, with thy guilty blood, 
perjury and fraud! 


ELEO- 
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Of plaintive anguiſh would implore in vain? 


Here ſtrike—and let thy ruthleſs poniard drink 

The blood of Douglas, which has often flow'd _ . 
In Virtue's cauſe ; and ev'ry foil enrich d. 
From wintry Scania to the facred vale 

Where Labanon exalts his lofty brow.— 
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gregions fororeſs!— give me back my peace— 
Bid yeſterday return, that faw my youth 
Adorn'd in all its ſplendor, and elate 
With gen'rous pride and dignity of foul ! 


Ere yet thy ſpells had diſcompos'd my brain, 


Unſtrung my arm, and laid me bw i in duſt 
Beneath a * REY” 973+ 


, ones. 


Hear, all ye powers ! 
He EI of Le LOU his own, conſcious guilt 
Hath robb'd him of. And de' ſt thou look. for peace . 
In my afflicted boſom There, indeed, * 
Thine image dwells with ſolitude and care 
Amid the devaſtation thou haſt made! [Mech. 


STUART. 


A TRAOED Y. 


STUART. 


O crocodile !—OCurſe on theſe faithleſs drops 


Wich fall but to enſnare Thy ſpecious words 


Shall ſooner lull the ſounding ſurge, than check 
The. fury that impels me |—Yet—by heav'n, 
Thou art divinely fair! and thy diſtreſs 2 a 
With magic ſoftneſs ev'ry charm improves 3 
Wert thou not falſe as hell, not paradiſe 


8 
* » 


Could more perfection boaſt !—O! let me turn 


My fainting eyes from thy reſiſtleſs face; 

And from my ſenſe exclude the ſoothing ſound 
Of thy inchanting tongue Vet yet renounce 
Thine infidelity—To thine embrace | 
Receive this wanderer—this wretch forlorn !— 
Speak peace to his diſtracted ſoul, and eaſe 

The tortures of his boſom! 


ELEONORA. 


Hapleſs youth ! 


My heart bleeds for thee!—careleſs of her own, | 


Bleeds o'er thy ſorrows ! mid the flinty rocks 
My tender feet would tread to bring thee balm ; 
Or, unrepining, tempt the pathleſs ſnow !— 

O! could my death recall thy baniſh'd quiet 
Here would I kneel, a ſuppliant to heav'n, 

In thy behalf, and offer to the grave 

The price of thy repoſe !—Alas! I fear 

Our days of pleaſure are for ever paſt! 


„ Vo, I. 5 0 STUART. 
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O thou haſt joy and horror in thy gift! | | 
And ſway'ſt my ſoul at will !—bleſs'd in thy bre, 
The memory of ſorrow and diſgrace, 

That preys upon my youth, would 1 forſake 
My raptur'd thought, and hell ſhould plot in vain 
To ſever us again .O] let me claſp thee, 

Ton mn to 


| BLEONORAs 
Frlorbear, fond youth, 
Our unrelenting deſtiny hath rais d 
Eternal bars between us! 
STUART... 
Ha —what bars? 
ELEONOR/ RA. 
A facrifice demanded by N ſire— 
A vow.— 
STUART 


Perqdition !—Say what you, raſh maid 


ELEONORA, 


A fatal vow ! that blaſts our mutual th 


- STUART, 
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STUART. 


Infernal vipers gnaw thy heart !—A yow = 

A vow that to my rival gives thee up!— 

Shall he then trample on my ſoul at laſt iy 

Mock my revenge and laugh at my deſpair! 

Ha !—ſhall he rifle all thy ſweets at will, 

And riot in the tranſports due to me? 

Th' accurſed image whirls around my brain {= - 
He pants with rapture !-- Horror to my _— | 
He ſurfeits on delight — 


ELEONORA. 


O gentle heav'n! 

Leet thy ſoft mercy on his ſoul deſcend x 
In dews of peace Why roll with fiery gleam 
Thy ſtarting eye-balls?-—Why on thy pale cheek. 
Trembles fall rage !—and why ſuſtains thy 1 
This univerſal ſhock ?—Is it, alas! 


That I have ſworn I never will be thine ?— 
True, this I ſwore. 


' STUART. 


Hah I- never to be mine! 
TW awaken'd hurricane begins to rage 
Be witneſs, heav'n, and earth, and hell! ſhe means 
To glad the boſom of my foe !—Come, then, 
Infernal vengeance! aid me to perform 
A deed that fiends themſelves will weep to ſee! [Draw:. 
Thus, let me blaſt his full-bloom'd—— 


[Enter Dunpar, who pen 
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| SCENE IV. 


DUNBAR; STUART, ELEONORA. oY 


| DUNBAR. 


- Ruffin. hold | 
Thy deſp ate h. hand What fury ſcap'd from hell 
Inſpires thy rage to wanton in the blood 

Of ſuch excelling goodneſs? 


STUART. 


* Infamy 
Like mine deface the glories of thy name 
What buſy dzmon ſent thee hither, now, 
My vengeance to defeat? The hour is come 
The hour is come at laſt that muſt decide 
For ever our pretenſions | 


DUNBAR. 4 


Wbatſoe'er 
Thy hate could meditate againſt my life 


My nature might forgive: but this attempt 
Diveſts my foul of merey.— 


j 


STUART, 


Guide my point,” | 


Ve pow'rs of darkneſs, to my rival's heart, 


Then take me to yourſelves. [They fight. 


ELEO- 


$ 
— IE CEE a i oo 


3 


* 
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ELEONORA. 


Reſtrain—reſtrain 
Your mutual frenzy —Horror !—help—behold— 
Behold this miſerable boſom !—plunge 


Your poniards here ; and in its fatal ſource 


5 


Your enmity aſſuage— [STUART falling. 


. STUART, 


| It will not be— 
Thy uml hath eclips'd me; and the ſhades 
Of death environ me.—Yet, whati is death 
When honour brings it, but th' eternal ſeal 
Of glory, never—never to be broke !— 
O thou haſt ſlain me in a dreadful hour 
My vengeance fruſtrated—my proſpect curs'd 
With thy approaching nuptials ! and my ſoul 
Diſmiſs'd in all her Eleonora !—Oh! [Dies. 


SCENE v. 
DUNBAR, ELEONORA. 


DUNBAR. 


Ah! wherefore doſt thou ng thy tender hands 
In woeful attitude? - ah! wherefore lift . 


Thy ſtreaming eyes to heav'n, while mn groan | 


Dilates thy CRIT. [3 « 
} 17/9703 NOW 21 
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ELEONOR As 


This is too much 


This is too much to . thou haſt r d 
My laſt remains of peace! | 


DUNBAR. 


And was thy peace 
Depoſited i in him?—In him who rais'd 
His impious hand to kill thee?—Is it well 
To mourn his fall, and thus accuſe the blow 
That reſcu'd thee from death? 


ELEONOR A. 


I blame not thee, 

No, heav'n forbid !—T blame not my protector 
Yet thy protection has undone me quite w 
And I will mourn—for ever mourn the hour— 
Th' ill-omen'd hour, that on thy ſword conferr'd 
Such terrible ſucceſs. How pale appear 
Theſe clay- cold cheeks where grace and vigour glow'd! 
O diſmal ſpectacle How humble now 
Lies that ambition which was late ſo proud !— 
Did he not call me with his Jateſt breath !— 
He would have ſaid - but cruel fate control'd 
His fault ring tongue i He would havefaid, *Forthee, 
* For thee, falſe maid;-T periſh undeplor d! 

OJ: hadſt thou known how obſtinately true 
My heart remain'd to thee, when thy on guilt, 
My duty, and thy rival's worth, conſpir d 

0141 To 
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To baniſh thee from thence, thy parting ſoul 
Would have acquitted—nay, jon bewail'd 
My perſecuted truth |” 


DUNBAR, 


O turn thine eyes 
From the ſad obje&t!—Turn thy melting thoughts 
From the diſaſt'rous theme, and look on me 
On me who would with ecſtaſy reſign 
This wretched being, to be thus embalm'd 
With Eleonora's tears Were I to fall 
Thy pity would not thus lament my fate! 


ELEONORA. | 


Thy death ſuch lamentation would not move, 
More envy'd than bemoan'd ;—thy memory _ 
Would ſtill be cheriſh'd ; and thy name furvive 
To lateſt ages, in immortal bloom— 

Ah, tis not ſo with him !—He leaves behind 

No dear remembrance of unſully'd fame 

No monument of glory, to defy 

The {torms of time!—Nought but reproachand ſhame! 
Nought but perpetual ſlander, brooding o'er 
His reputation loſt.— O fearful ſcene 

Of dire exiſtence, that muſt never cloſe ! 


= * . 
* its 3 
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SCENE VL 
ANGUS entering, ELEONORA, DUNBAR, attendants. 
ANGUS, 85 
What ſound of female woe ?—Ha! Stuart ſlain! 


Alas! I fear thou art the fatal cauſe !— | 
[Tt 9 ELEONORA, 


ELEONORA. 


Too well my father has divin'd the cauſe 

Of their unhappy ſtrife !--Wherefore, ye powers 
Am I to miſery deliver'd up? 

What kindred crime, alas ! am I decreed 

To expiate, that misfortunes fall ſo thick 

* my poor * 2.1 | 


ANGUS to DUNBAR. 


How durſt your lawleſs rage | 
Profane this memes BRING with PEE n Sf 


' DUNBAR. 


By heav'n! no 1 how much ſoe's er rever a, 
Shall ſcreen th' aſſaſſin who, like him, would aim 
The mur@'rous egy Xt Zloonors's break ! 


* * 
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ANGUs. 


Ha! —were his aims ſo mercileſs ? Too juſt 

The vengeance that o ertook him — But th event 
With this unſtable juncture ill accords! 

Remove the body. — Thou meanwhile retire, 

Thy preſence may awake, or aggravate 

The rage of Athol. [ The body is removed. 


DUNBAR, 


Therefore I obey.— 
And O thou lovely mourner! who now droop'ſt 
Like the ſpread roſe beneath th' inclement ſnower, 


When next we meet I hope to ſee thee bloom 
With vernal freſhneſs, and again unfold 


Thy beauties to the ſun! [Exit Dunzas. 


SCENE. vn. 
ANGUS, ELEQNORA. 


ANGUS. 

| Let us, my child, 
Lament with ſteadineſs thoſe ills that low 

From our miſhap :' yet therefore not Werde 

To ſelf-demerit, impotently griev d, 

The guilt of accident. Thou haſt enough. 

Denoted thy concern.—Let me not think 

NY ſorrow hath 0 a traitor's cauſe. 
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ELEONORA. 


Ah! what avails to me the hard-won palm 
Of fruitleſs virtue Will it lull to reſt | 
Internal anguiſn ? — Will it yield me peace? — 


ANGUS. 
Thy indiſcreet affliction ſhall not plead 
Againſt thee, with me, now.—Remember this, 
If thou art weak enough to harbour {till 
A guilty flame, to thy aſſiſtance call 
That noble pride and dignity of ſcorn | 
Which warms, exalts, and purifies the ſoul— 
But I will truſt thee to thyſelf. —Withdraw, 
For Athol comes, and on his viſage low'rs _ | 
A ſtorm of wrath. | [Exit EL.zoNoORA. 


SCENE VIII. 


- ANGUS, ATHOL, © 


ATHOL. 


1 Are theſe the fair effects 
Of our ſubmiſſion! — Theſe the promis'd fru 
Of amity reſtor d To violate 

The laws of hoſpitality— To guide 

The midnight murderer's inhuman bloy, 

And ſacrifice your gueſts} | 


| 5 A 
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ANGUs. 


That Athol mourns 
This unforeſeen ſeverity of fate, 
I marvel not.— My own paternal ſenſe 
Is wak'd by ſympathy ; and I condole 
His intereſting loſs. —But thus to tax 
Our blameleſs faith with traitorous deſign, 
Not with our pure integrity — Ds 
Nor with thy duty, thane. 


ATHOL. 


| Ha! who art thou, 
That I ſhould bear thy cenſure and reproof?— 
Not proteſtation, nor th' affected air 
Of ſympathy and candour, ſhall amuſe 
My ſtrong conception, nor elude the cry 
Of juſtice and revenge! 


ANGUS. 


Had juſtice crav'd, 

With rigid voice, the debt ee by thee, 
Howhadꝰſt thou far d? Say, what haſtplac'd thydeeds 
Above my cenſure ?—Let this day's event 
Proclaim how far I merit thy diſdain.— 
That my humanity is miſconceiv'd 
Not much alarms my wonder: conſcious fraud 
Still harbours with ſuſpicion. —Let me tell thee— 
The fate of Stuart was ſupremely juſt. _ | 
THY untimely ſtroke his ſavage heart prepar'd d 

; y his lavage heart prepar” FR 
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Againſt the guiltleſs breaſt of Eleonora, 
Avenging heav'n retorted on himſelf. 


ATHOL. 


I thought where all thy probity would end, 


Diſguis'd accomplice !—But remember, lord, 
Should this blood-ſpotted bravo ſcape, ſecure 
In thy n or th' unjuſt extent 

Of regal pow'r, by all my wrongs! I'll ſpread 
The ſeeds of vengeance o'er th' affrighted land, 
And blood ſhall anſwer blood! 


ANGUS, 
How far thy threats 
Are to be fear'd, we m ow, the king — 


SCENE IX. 
KING, Add us, Ar Hol. 


| KING. 


Tell, me—proud thanes, „Why are ye found oppos 4. 
In loud revilings?—You that ſhould promote, 
By fair example, N and Pere Vs | 


85 Arhol, IS 


Have I not caufe to murmur and complain 90 130 | 
Stuart, the lateſt gift and deareſt pledge | a 5 | 
Of love fraternal, ſooth'd my bending age yri * 
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Him hath the unrelenting dagger torn 

From my parental arms, and left, alas! 

This fapleſs trunk to ſtretch its wither'd boughs 
To you for juſtice n PA I crave. . 


— I 
To ſend the injur'd unredreſs'd away, 

How great ſoe'er th* offender, or the wrong 
Howe'er obſcure, is wicked—weak and vile : 
Degrades, defiles, and ſhould dethrone a king! 
Say freely, thane, who has aggriev'd thee thus, 
And were he dear as her who ſhares our throne, 
Thou ſhalt have ample vengeance. 


AT Hol. 


Then I charge 
The ſon of March with perfidy and murder. 


ANGUs. 


Were I with mean indifference to hear 

Th' envenom'd tongue of calumny traduce 
Defenceleſs worth, I ſhould but ill deſerve 
Your royal confidence. Dunbar has ſlain 
The kinſman of this thane ; yet fell he not 
By murder, cowardice, or foul deſign. 
The ſword of Stuart was already drawn 

To facrifice my daughter, when Dunbar, 
By heav'n directed hither, interpos'd, 
Redeem'd the trembling victim, and repell'd 
His rival's fury on his hapleſs head. 


ATHOL., 


— 4g —— ——— — — 
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15 | ATHOL. 
Muſt I refer me to the partial voice 
Of an invet'rate foe ?—No, I reject 
The tainted evidence, and rather claim 
The combat proof. —Enfeebled are my limbs | 
With age that creeps along my nerves unſtrung, x4 
Yet ſhall the juſtice of my cauſe recall 
My youthful vigour, rouſe my loit'ring blood, 
Swell ev'ry ſinew, ſtrengthen ev'ry limb, 
And crown, me with ſucceſs. —Behold my gage, 
I wait for juſtice. 


KING. 


Juſtice ſhalt thou have— 
Nor ſhall. an equitable claim depend 
On ſuch precarious iſſue. Who ſhall guard 
The weak from violence, if brutal force 
Ma / vindicate oppreſſion ?—Truth alone 
Shell rule the fair deciſion, and thy wrongs, 
If chou art wrang'd, in my unbiaſs'd ſway 
Shall find a juſt avenger.—Let Dunbar | 
Appear when urg d, and anſwer to the charge. 
[Te Ancvs. 


[ Exeunt Emo, ANous. 


SCENE 
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SCENE X. 
| ATHOL, GRIME. 


N  ATHOL. PRs 5 
Curſe on the endon diflenbler!-—Welcome, Grime, 
My ſoul is wrought to the ſublimeſt rage 
Of horrible revenge !—If aught remain'd 
Of cautious ſeruple, to the ſcattring winds 
I give the phantom. May this carcaſe rot, 

A loathſome banquet to the fowls of heav'n, 
If &er my breaſt admit one thought to bound 
The progreſs of my hate! 


GRIME. 


What means my prince ? 


$® | 


 ATHOL, 


Th' unhappy youth is ſlain ! 


' GRIME, 


Ha!—Hell be prais'd— 
He was a peeviſh ſtripling, prone to change. [A/ide. 
Vain is condolence.—Let our ſwords be ſwift 
To fate his hov'ring ſhade.—T have conferr'd 
With truſty Cattan, our deſign explain'd, 
And his full aid ſecur' d. To- night he rules 


3 The 


— 
* 2 * If — 
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The middle watch.—The clans already move 
In ſilence o'er the mw 


ATHOL. 


T Er. 


"Conte then, ye powers 
That dwell with night, and patronize eee: 
Attend our invocation, 'and confirm 


Th' exterminating blow !—My boughs are lopp'd, 


But they will ſprout again: my vig'rous; trunk 
Shall flouriſh from the wound' my foes have made, 
And yet again projett an awful ſhade. -; 


END OF THE FOURTH ACT. 
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ACT v. SCENE I. 
. KING, Wee DUNBAR. Fea as 


Grrv. 


O This was more than the ill orted ban | 
Of undetermin'd fancy !—This convey'd _ 

No looſe imperfect images; but all 

Was dreadfully diſtin&! as if the hand 

Of Fate had wrought it.— Profit by thoſe ſigns— 

Your guardian angel dictates.— O, my prince 

Let not your blind ſecurity diſgrace _ 

The merit of your prudence. 


- KING. 


No, my queen, 
Let us avoid the oppoſite extremes 


Of negligence ſupine, and proſtrate fear, 
Already hath our vigilance perform'd 

What caution juſtifies ; and for thy dream, 

As ſuch conſider it ;—the vain effect 

Of an imagination long diſturb*d, — 

Life with ſubſtantial ills enough is curs'd: 

Why ſhould we then, with frantic' zeal, mars 
Unreal care, and with th' illufive form, 

Which our own teeming brain — affight 
Our reaſon from her throne? 


"3 H deux. 
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QUEEN. 


In all your courſe 
Of youthful hs when the guiding hand 


Of warlike Henry led you to the field; 


When my fond ſoul ſuffer d the ſuecefiive pangs 
Of fond impatience and repreſſive fear; 

When ev'ry reeking meſſenger from France 
Wreath'd a new garland for Albania's prince, 
And ſhook my boſom. with the dreadful tale | 
That ſpoke your praile ; ſay, did my weak deſpair 
Recall you from the race ?—Did not my heart 
Eſpouſe your fame, and patiently ——:..: 
The eng of your career ?—O! by the j Joys. 

I felt at your return, when ſmiling love 

Secure with rapture reignꝰd O! by theſe tears, 
Which ſeldom plead, indulge my boding ſoul ! 
Arouſe your conqu'ring troops ; let Angus guard 
The convent with a choſen band.—The ſoul 

Of treaſon. is, abroad 


——15 Stimm. 


ve wing pow'rs! .. 
Let me not'wield the ſceptre of this realm, 
When my degen'rate; breaſt becomes the — 
Of haggard Fear —Q!, what a wretch is he, 
Whoſe fev'rous life, devoted to the . 
Of Superſtition, feels th inceflant throb 
Of gbaſtly panic —In whoſe ſtartled car ant i 
The knell {till deepens, and the raven eraks! 


1 xxx. 


N. 
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QUEEN! 


Vain be my terrors my preſages vain— 

Yet with my fond anxiety comply 0 2401 
And my repoſe reſtore Not for myſelf— 

Not to prolong the ſeaſon. pf my life 

Am I thus ſuppliant! Ah, no! for you— 

For you, whoſe being gladdens and protects 

A grateful people; you, whofe parent boughs 


Defend your tender offspring from the blaſts - 


That ſoon would tear them np!=f6r you, the —9 
Of all: out 72>, (hal and peace, 'T'fear !''' [Kneeh. 


nne! rc Dold tat e nakiald 
Ariſe, my queen—O! thou art all compos'd 


Of melting piety and tender love! 
Thou ſhalt be fatisfy*'d;—ls ev'ry guard 
By Angus viſited ? — 


TX | 4 hd % ws # p 
eF4£&%S 4: & 4 "IEEE 
DUNBAR». 


: E' n now, my liege, 
With Ramſay and his Mow . — 


= 4 „* * 
£2 vs 7 


oY 4 E. 
Still he Wer his charge The kib'ral hand 
Of bounty will have nothing to beſtow , 


Ere Angus ceaſe to merit! Say, Dunbar, - 
Who rules * 27 — 7 


"i ' 
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DUNBAR. 


% bone Cattan's: care 
The ae is daes. | | 


| KING. 


I have 8 _ 

Much mige in e thee to him, youth, | 

And bid him, with a choſen few, ſurround | 

The cloiſters of the convent, and remain 

Till morn full ſtreaming ſhall relieve his watch. 
. [Exit DUNBAR. 

Thus ſhall repoſe, with glad aſſurance, waft 

Its ra: Heng to 427. en _ [Exeunt. 


SCENE II. 


GRIME, C ATTAN.- 


_ GRIME, 


Thus Erz W fortune ſeems inclin'd 

To recompence us for the day's diſgrace. — 

Our band, conceal'd within the cloiſters, wait 
With eagerneſs and joy the auſpicious hour 

To perpetrate the deed. —It now remains a 
To regulate our conduct, and to each 
His ſhare of this great enterpriſe — 

If Angus lives, in vain our arms devote 

Th' uſurper and his progeny to death: 

ANU © H His 
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His power and principles will ſtill ſupply 
Freſh obſtacles, which all our future efforts 
Can ne'er ſurmount. 


CATTAN,” 00. 0 
Then let our ſwords prevent 
All further oppoſition, and at once 
Diſmiſs him to the RO” | 


189 
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A ee m be the Un. N 
I know with what * üg ore burns 5 ng 
Thy gen'rous hate againſt the partial thane, 

Who, to thine age and nas en 

A raw unpractis'd ſtripling. 


CATTAN, } 
Ha !l-—-no more. 


The bare remembrance tortures me !»—O Grime! 
How will my ſoul his mortal groans enjoy! 


GRIME.” 
While we within perform th' intrepid blow. 
To his apartment thou ſhalt move alone; 
Nor will pretence be wanting: ſay, thou bring'ſt 
Intelligence important, that demands 
His inſtant ear :—Then ſhalt thou find thy foe 
| Unarm'd and 13,6; on my — 
Inſtruet thee further? 1 orig ln 


50 III 


3 | CATTAN. 


| No, let my revenge 
' Suggeſt what follows —By-the-pow'rs of hell! 
I will be Gr Bs FONen: | 
GRIME... we 
To * 1 
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„4. 
- "CAXTAN, 


Meanwhile repair, and watch till he returns 
With Ramſay from the plain.— But ſee! . come, 
We muſt avoid e and retire, enen. Nn. 


© Li 


SCENE III. -Ati/Apartnient. 
ANGUS, RAMSAY. 


— — 


AN GUS... 


By h heav'ns, Eidos Ain Wet . Wit Wes M 1 
The duſky plain, by the fires half extinct, 

Are ſeen the ſoldiers, rolVd in heaps confus'd, 
The flaves of brutal appetite.—Save thoſe 
Beneath thy diſcipline, ſcarce one e remains h 
From the contagion free. obs | 


| RAMSAY. og 
N e or ert 
Fatigu'd from e numbers brouglit, unafk 4 0 


rer for the wounded from the town: 
Thence 
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Thence the temptation ſpread from rank to rank, 
And few reſiſted. 


- . F 7 
o I * b 1 


8 


But has 1 conſult 

My king's men and would not wake 

Th' affrighted citizens with alarm, 

An hundred trumpets ſhould this inſtant raiſe 

Their brazen throats rogether, and arouſe 

Th* extended ſluggards;—Go, my Valiant friend, pad 
And with thy urinfetted troops attend * 4 


_ 
4. 141 
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SCENE r 009 1907 11% v8 

AN Us. 

Now the loud tempeſt of the tollful day ns 

Subſides into a calm—And yet my foul oo © 

Still labours thro? the ſtorm !—By day or night, 

In florid youth or mellow age, ſcarce fleets 

One hour without its care !—Not ſleep itſelf 

| 1 1 ESE tag 
F & 4 
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| | SCENE V. 


ANGUS, CATTAN, 


| | drr. 


} My * bord. 

0 Within the portal as I kept my watch, 

Swift gliding ſhadows, by the glimm'ring now, 
I could perceive in forms of armed men, - 
| Poſſeſs the ſpace that borders on the porch— 

[| I queſtion'd thrice ; they yielded no reply: 

| And now the ſoldiers, rang'd in cloſe array, 
Wait 2 command. ee. 


ANGUS, 


| 1 anne 
| Foul * is at 7 1— 


5 CATTAN. 


| It were not | 
To venture forth unarm'd.—Courageous — 
Receive this dagger.— 
[Attempts to ſtab Ancus, who wreſts the 
dagger from him, and kills him. 


A TRAGEDY; rog 


ANdus. 


Ha, . perfidious ſlave! | 
What means this baſe attempt ?—Thou ſhalt not "ſcape. 


CATTAN . 


Curſe on my. feeble arm that fal d to ſtrike em 
The poniard to thy heart — How like a dog h | 
I _ fall deſpis'd ! 


 ,. ANGUS. 


Fell ruſſian! ſay, 
Who ſet thee © on ?—This crenchary, I fear, 
Is but the prelude to ſome dreadful ſcene !— 


"(i 1 Jt 1 CATTAN. 


Juſt are thy te terrors. —By th infernal 1 
— That opens to receive me! I would plunge N | 
Into the abyſs with joy, could the ſucceſs _ | 
Of Athol feaſt my ſenſe!, : 1 
IA nie claſhing y and ſbriekt. | 
—Hah !—now the ſword 
Of ſlaughter ſmokes !—TH' exulting thane ſurveys WE. 
Th' imperial ſcene ; while grimly en en Sime | 


With rural honour _ * 
We Ans. | 
1 Tremendous ove! 
8. 


CATTAN. 


E THE RZOI CDE: 


| CAT TAN. 
, . N 1 2 cf , " [38 * 
he ma _ 10 Toe wy pore 1s ad zich: ant Di, 
3 


Hear'n ſhield us all! 
Amazing horror chills me!—Ha; Dunbar!!! 
Then treaſon triumphs ! O my ſoul! my fon > 2 


SCENE VI. 


 ANGUS, DUNBAR wounded. 


DUNBAR. » 


I ſought thee, noble thane, while yet my limbs 
Obey their lord. —I ſought thee, to unfold 
My zealous ſoul, ere yet ſhe takes her flight.— 
Stretch*d on the ground, theſe eyes beheld the king | 
Transfix'd a lifeleſs corſe! and ſaw this arm | 
Too late to ſave—too feeble to avenge him !— — 
: Bi ANGUS,. IST ONT 
Weep, Caledonia, weep thy N is Adin 
Thy father and thy king !—O: this event. 
Like a vaſt mountain, loads my ſtagg ring foul, 
And cruſhes all her pow'rs.!—-But ſay, my friend, 
If yet thy ſtrength permits, how this befel. 


DUNBAR, 


A PRAGEDY? 1d 


DUN BAR. 


A bandꝭ of rebels, glean'd from the defeat 

By Athol, lurk'd behind the adjacent Hills: 
Theſe, faithleſs Cattan, favour'd by the night, 
Admitted to the city, join'd their power 

With his corrupted guard, 'and hither led them 
Unmark'd, where ſoon they enter'd unoppos'd.— 
Alarm'd, 1 Krove—but ſtroye, alas! in. vain. 5 
To the ſad ſcene ere I could force my way, 

Our monarch was no more] Around him lay. 

An heap of traitors, whom. his ſingle am 

Had ſlain before he fell. —Th' unhappy queen, 
Who, to defend her conſort's, had oppos'd 

Her own defenceleſs frame, expiring, pour'd 

Her n Dang in eren h with his! 


8 9 1 | 3 31h 3 4.35 
Illuſtrious victims O diſaſtrous fate 


Unfeeling monſters ! execrable fiends ! 
To wanton thus in royal blood! ! 


DUN BAR. 
110 1 92791 — 91 ith Oo thane ! 
How ſhall J:ſþcaki theiſequel bf my us !?! 


How will thy fond parental heart be rent 
With mortal anguiſh, pen 4 relate: 
The fate of EBleon ora! od wel 


1 ANGUs. 
A JG 


— 399 


| 
4 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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. ANGUS:: 
 Ha!—my fears | 
Anticipate — woods —0 fay, Dunbar, 
How eee 8 
| ' DUNBAR. 
The ſhades of endleſs WY 


Now ſettle o'er her eyes!—heroic maid! 

She to th' aſſaulted threſhold bravely ran, 

And with her ſnowy arms ſupply'd a bolt 

To bar their entrance: But the barb'rous crew 
Broke in impet'ous, cruſh'd her ſlender limb, 

When Grime, his dagger brandiſhing, exclaim'd, 
Behold the ſorc*reſs whoſe accurſed chart 
Betray*d the youth; and whoſe invet'rate fire 

This day revers'd our fortune in the field !— 

This for revenge !—then plung'd it in her breaſt !— 


ANGUS. 


Infern:1 homicide! 


DUNBAR. 


\ There—there I on 
He vanquiſh'd me + indeed What tho? I ruſh'd 
Thro* many a wound, and in th? aſſaſſin's heart 
Imbru'd my faithful ſteel. But fee where comes, 
By her attendants led, the bleeding fair! 


: A TRAGEDY, 


. . E_ © N 
Unions gun de 


9 a 
: CI 


SCENE VII. 


ANGUS, DUNBAR; ELEONORA wounded and 
JO 


e ELEONORA. rige 
7 4 27 100 

Here ſet me down—vain | is your kind c concern. 

Ah! who, with parent tenderneſs, will bleſs 

My parting ſoul, and cloſe my beamleſs eyes! 

Ah! who defend me, and with pious care 


To the cald . rn * pale remains * 


FX 9 
Top? #K: 


Mobs. 5 125 


1 
0 miſery! took ay ere kurs, ber 
: K N 
Mil 7 (tt sed 


What —5 hone that paternal voice! 

Ha! lives my father! — Ve propitious powers 

He folds me in his arms—Yes, he ſurvives 

The hayoc of this night O let me naß, 
Yield up my fervent ſoul with raptur'd praiſe! Th 
For Angus lives t' avenge his murder'd prince, 
Io fave his country, and protract his blaze 

Of glory farther ſtill! 7 


P "ANGUS, ig; 125 
- Abt fs ches =o 
The melting parent cl is during child! vol! 


My 


h 2 AC. —— — — — 
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My heart is torn with agonizing pangs 
Of complicated woe! 


„ & # m— 
7 , 
. = 7 ö „ ww 


po 


: gases rann r N 
10 ﬀ FA #+ \J * DUNBAR. a. 4 %4. 7 1 "4 11 
5537 


The public craves 
Immediate aid from thee - But I wax weak.— 
Our infant king, ſurrounded i in the fort, 


err N 4 
Detrands thy Frome n 1 
| | iv bete! Bim onw d 
1 Ly 7 a * ar 
12% delt vat 6 an lc Kin heq vil 
31D zig Avas, att birotob ode |< 
41 , 1 * i {fl — 
eee. rating int 
PFD ” 131414400 
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Thy glorious wounds inftrud me what I owe 

To my young ſov'reign, and my country's peace 
But how ſhall I ſuſtain. the ray nous tribee 
Of various griefs that gnaw me all at once? 3 

My royal maſter falls, my country groans, 

And cruel Fate has raviſh'd from my ſide 

My deareſt e and hag bo beſt-lov'd en, 


3 


DUNBAR. 


Thy praiſe tall 6 be Fu daughter ; ; and thy bre 
Sein e e in ev TY honeſt breaſt. 


0 ' 
Fy 
- 


Muſt we then part for ever What a plan 

Of peaceful happineſs my hope had laid 

In thee and her Alas! thou fading flower, 

How faſt thy ſweets: conſume Come to my arms, 


. 2 That 
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That I may taſte them ere they fleet away ! 
148 [Embracing her. 


- CY x N 
53 1 21 DHA 


0 exquiſite diſtreſs ! Es | 
* 2 59711 12 Rad! {1 71 b LILLE) $1 
1 dal} tod beidiooH yo b quilt 
= EY a 
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For me let, gt tic 0 AR 3 
Soon ſhall I be with thoſe who reſt ſecure 
From all th' inclemencies of ſtormy life. 


Adieu, my children never ſhall I hear 2118 50 
Thy W 4 WO 
Cee, Anous 


1 


„ 1 - * #4 * 
4 ieee £ 
1 = 


DUNBAR, ELEONORA. 


1 DU NBAR. 


Soon ſhall our Wr ben race of life be run: = 

Our day already kaftens to its cloſe; 

And night eternat comes. Vet, tho“ I touch 

The land of peace, and backward view, well pleas'd, 
The toſſm wave from which I ſhall be free, | 

No reſt will greet me on the ſilent ſhore 

If Eleonora ſends me hence unbleſs'd, 


——— 
—— — — —— —h ory. 
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ELEONORA. 


Diſtemper'd Paſſion, when we parted laſt, 
Uſurp'd my troubled boſom, and Dunbar 

With horror was beheld: but Reaſon now, 
With genial mildneſs, beams upon my ſoul, 

And repreſents thee juſtly, .as thou art— 
The tend'reſt lover and the ge teſt friend. 


. 
11141 4 1 


DUNBA: R. 


O tranſport, to my breaſt unknown before 
Not the ſoft breeze upon its fragrant wings 
Wafts ſuch refreſhing gladneſs to the heart 
Of panting pilgrims, as thy balmy words 

To my exhauſted ſpirits— But, alas ! 

Thy purple ſtream of life forſakes apace 

Its precious channels !—on thy poliſh*d cheek 
The blowing roſes fade; and o'er thine eyes 
Death ſheds a miſty languor ! 


ELEONORA. 


Let me lean 
Upon thy friendly arm Vet, O retire 
That guilty arm 2 did it ne er rebel 
Thoſe ſorrows now. —Were heav't n again to raiſe 
That once-lov? d head. that lies, alas ! ſo low! 4 
And from the verge of death my life recall, 
What joy could viſit my forlorn eſtate, 
Selt-doom'd to hopeleſs woe? 


DUNBAR. 
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we b COLE 7 
Muſt T then winder, 

1 can the dreary vale, | 

And grout EGF ty eren? 


. 'ELEONORA. es 


Ah, no! thou faithful youth, ſhall 1 y 
Thy love and virtue with ungrateful hate? 
Theſe wounds that waſte fo laviſhly thy life, 
Were they not all receiv'd in my defence ? 

- May no repoſe embrace me in the tomb, 

If my ſoul mourns not thy untimely fall 
With fiſtet-woe thy paſſion has not * 
The ſweet returns its purity deſerv d. 


DUNBAR, 


A while forbiar, pale miniſter of Fate, 
Forbear a while, and on my raviſh'd ear 
Let the laſt muſic of this dying ſwan - 
Steal in ſoft blandiſhment, divinely ſweet 


ELEONORA. 


That thus our "=o 
Which bloſſom'd num'rous as the flow'ry ſpring, 
Are nipp' d untimely, ere the ſun of joy 

. e them into — * not, youth, 
Vol. I, Life 
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Life hath its various ſeaſons, as the year; 

And after cluſt'ring Autumn but I faint 
Support me nearer in rich Harveſt's rear 

Bleak Winter muſt have lagg d.— Oh! now I feel 
The leaden hand of Death lie heavy on me.— - 
Thine image ſwims before my ſtraining eye.— 
And now it diſappears.—Speak—bid adieu 

To the loſt Eleonora.— Not a word! 

— Not one farewel — Alas! that diſmal pon 

Is eloquent diſtreſs !—Celeſtial' powers 


Fro my faber, how r upon | hi— Oh! tor 


Y DUNBAR. ] 


| There fled the a ſoul that ever deele 

In mortal clay I come, my love! I come 
Where now the roſy tincture of theſe lips! 

The ſmile that grace ineffable diffus'd ! 

| The glance that ſmote the ſoul with ſilent wonder! 
The voice that ſooth*d the anguiſh of diſeaſe, | 
And held Attention captive !-—Let me kiſs 

This pale deſerted temple of-my joy! 

This, Chaſtity, this, thy-unſpotted ſhade 

Will not refuſe.—1 feel the griſly king 

 Thro' all my veins he ſhivers like the North— 

O Eleonora! as my flowing blood 

Is mix' d with thine—ſo may our mingling ſouls 


To bliſs en yg our — [ Diez. 


.. SCENE 


F 
1 


SCENE the laſt. | 

ANGUS, RAMSAY, ATHOL, ge. Priſoners, 

3 1 ANGVS, 12 den HEL 1D 
Bright deeds of glory hath thine 1m e, 
Courageous Ramſay; and thy name ſhall hve 847 
For ever in the annals of renown.— + 
— But ſee where, filent as the noon of alle, 
Theſe lovers lie !—reſt—reſt,” ill-fated pair 


Your dear remembrance ſhall for ever dwell _ 
Within the breaſt of Angus; and his loye 


Oft with W tears bedew your tomb! 


n | 
0 fatal fene of ill 2 


's £ \ANGUS, to Arn. 3 7 


0 bloody auth; of this night's mp! agent] 
Whoſe impious hands are with the ſacred blood 

Of majeſty diſtain'd !—Contemplate here 

The havoc of thy crimes! and then bethink thee 
What 1 eraves.— 


- ” 
a - - 


: . | 2 
With inſolence of ſpeech 

How dares thy tongue licentious thus inſult 

op for 'relgn, Angus ?—Madly hath thy zeal | 

| = NR 


4" 
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Eſpous d a ſinking cauſe. —But thou may ſt ſtill 
Deſerve my future favour. "i 
__ 

D don fan 
Of fair nobility thou bane of faith ! 
Thou woman-killing coward, who has crept 
To the unguarded throne, and ſtabb' d thy cds f 
What hath thy treaſon, blaſted as it is, 1 20054 mu) 
To bribe the rp he et nt 1% 100 


. "1 ' 
* 1 311) 26 ln, ni 


rn 1 + wy jor 9191 1 


Soon all ti WF ch indignity now Weh 

On me thy law ful prince.— Ves, talking lord, 

The day will foon appear, when I ſhalf riſe Min AO 
In majeſty and terror to aſſert 

My country's freedom, and at laſt avenge 

My own peculiar wrongs.—When thou, and all 
Thoſe grow 'ling ſycophants, who bow'd the knee 

To the uſurper's arbitrary ſway, 

Will fawn on me. Ve temporizing ſlaves! 

Unchain your king, and teach your humble oute 
To kifs the 4 n ** N 


N the e 


Achs. re 


The day will ſoon appear — Day ſhall not ie” 
Return, before thy carcaſe be caſt forth 
Unbury'd, to the dogs and beaſts of prey. 
Or, high-exalted, putrefy in air 

The monument of 1 r 


ATHOLse 


vs 2015 — Argo. 
cl in' Lat 281 * . | 
Fae hath fr has Atl tall be croa'd. 


| ANGUS. 


Then Hellhathcheated thee. Thou ſhalt be crown'd— 
An iron crown, intenſely hot, ſhall gird 

Thy hoary temples ; while the ſhouting crowd 
Acclaims thee king of traitors. 


ATHOL.s 


Lakes of fire 
Ha! faid'ſt thou, lord a glowing iron crown 
Shall gird my hoary temples !—Now I feel 
Myſelf awake to miſery and ſhame ! 
Ye ſceptres, diadems, and rolling trains 
Of flatt'ring pomp, farewel !—Curſe on thoſe dreams 
Of idle ſuperſtition, that enſnare 
Th' ambitious ſoul to wickedneſs and woe 
Curſe on thy virtue, which hath overthrown 
My elevated hopes ! and may deſpair 
Deſcend in peſtilence on all mankind ! 
\ 


ANGUs. 


Thy curſe juſt Heav'n retorts upon thyſelf ! 
To ſeparate dungeons lead the regicides.— | 
[Exit guard with the priſoners. 
From thirſt of rule what dire diſaſters flow! 
How flames that guilt ambition taught to glow ! 
13 Wiſh 
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Wiſh gains on wiſh, defire ſurmounts deſire; 
Hope fans the blaze, .and Envy feeds the fire : 
From crime to crime aſpires the madd'ning ſoul ; 
Nor laws, nor oaths, nor fears its rage control; 

Till Heav'n at length awakes, ſupremely juſt, 
And levels all its tow'ring ſchemes in duſt 


| 15 ru ü 3 
RE PRIS AL: 
ox, YA, 
THE TARS OF OLD ENGLAND; 
A COMEDY OF TWO ACTS, l 
FIRST PERFORMED ar THE 


THEATRE ROYAL IN DRURY-LANE, 
IN 1757; 


PERSONS repreſented. 


| a young gentleman of Dorſetſhire, in 
man 3 | love with HARRIET. 
BRUSH, - + - - this ſervant. 
CHAMPIGNON, -. commander of a French frigate. 
OCLABBER, - - Eg wa lieutenant in the French ſer. 


MACLAYMORE, a Scotch enſign in the French ſervice, 


LYON, +» - - - © Heutengat of an Engliſh pan of pag. 
HAULYARD, _ a midſhipman, 
BLOCK, SES % 3 failgr,, ” 
HARRIET, - - : y young "lady of Dorſetſkire, betrothed 


to HearTLY, 


genen, $AIJLORS, dc. 7 


SCENE, on board a French ſkip * at anchor on the coaſt of 
Normandy. 


PROLOG UE. 


| SPOKEN BY 85 HAvARD. 


N ancient frige/ whed Death da his bed, 
Conſign'd to Pluto his devoted head; 


And, that no fiend might hiſs, or prove Ancien, 


With vows and pray'rs he fairly brib'd the ©; 5 


Yet neither vows nor pra rs, nor rich oblation, 
Couꝰ d always ſave the finner—from damnation. 

Thus authors, tottering on the brink of fate, 
The critic's rage with prologues deprecate; 
Let oft the trembling bard implores in vain, 
The wit profeſs'd turns out a dunce in grain: 
No plea can then avert the dreadful ſentence, 
He muſt be damn'd—in ſpite of all repentance. 

Here Juſtice ſeems from her ſtraight line to vary, 
No guilt attends a fact involuntary 
This maxim the whole cruel charge deſtroys, 
No poet ſure was ever dull - by choice. 

So pleads our culprit in his own defence, 
You cannot prove his dulneſs is — prepenſe. 

He means to pleaſe —he owns no other view; 
And now preſents you with—a ſea ragout. 
A diſh—howeer you reliſh his endeavours— 
Replete with a variety of flavours ; 

A ſtout Hibernian, and ferocious Scot, 
Together boil in our enchanted pot 
To taint theſe viands with the true fumet, 
He ſhreds a muſty, vain, French—martinet, 
This ſtale ingredient might our porridge mar 
Without ſome acid juice of Engliſh tar, 


3 


To 


; 
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To rouſe the appetite the drum ſhall rattle, 
And the deſert ſhall be a bloodleſs battle. 
What heart will fail to glow, what eye to brighten, 
When Britain's wrath arous'd begins to lighten 
Her thunders roll—her fearleſs ſons advance, 
And her red enſigns wave o'er the pale flow'rs of France. 
Such game our fathers play'd in days of yore, 
When Edward's banners fann'd the Gallic ſhore ; 
When Howard's arm Eliza's vengeance hurl'd, 
And Drake diffus'd her fame around the world : 
Still ſhall that godlike flame-your boſoms * 
The gen'rous ſon ſhall emulate the ſire; 1 
Her ancient ſplendor England ſhall maintain, | 
Oer diſtant realms extend her genial reigns { 


And riſe=th' n * * the main. 


- 


THE 
REPRISAL: 
OTE 
" THE TARS OF OLD ENGLAND. 


ACT I. SCENE I. 
| HEARTLY, BRUSH, 


BRUSH, 


Wx, if this be taking diverſion on the water, 
God ſend me ſafe on Engliſh ground! and if 
ever I come in ſight of the ſea again, may a wat'ry 
grave be my portion, —Firſt, to be terrified with the 
thoughts of drowning—Secondly, to be toſſed and 
tumbled about like a foot-ball—Thirdly, to be 
drenched with ſea-water—Fourthly, to be ſtunk to 
death with pitch and tar, and the ſavoury ſcent of 
my fellow-ſufferers—Vifthly, to be racked with per- 
petual puking till my guts are turned inſide out— 
And, fixthly and laſtly, to be taken priſoner and 
A by the French: | 


HEARTLY, 
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HEARTLY, 


Enough Enough 


7 BRUSH, || 


Enough TRACY and to par- wiſh I ad give 
part to thoſe who envy my good fortune. But how 
will the good lady Bloomwell moralize when ſhe 
finds her daughter Miſs Harriet js fallen into the 
hands of Monſieur de CO MY 


be 


HEARTLV. 


No more — that reflection alarms me! —yet I have 
nothing to fear ;—as there is no war declared, we 
ſhall ſoon be releaſed ; and in the mean time the 
French will treat us with their uſual politeneſs, 


BRUSH, 


Por 140 cher politeneſs! ah, maſter ! wikis me 
to the blunt fineerity of the true ſurly Britiſh maſtif— 
The raſcalion that took my purſe, bowed fo low, and 
pajd me fo mary compliments, that I ventured to 
argue the-matter in hopes of convincing him he was 
in the wrong—hut he ſoon ſtopped my moyth with 2 
vengeance, by clapping a cacked piſtol to my. ear, 
and telling me he ſhould have the honour to blaw my 
brains out.—Another of thoſe polite gentlemen beg. 
ged leave to *exchange hats with me -A third fell j in 
loye with my liver ſhoe-buckles—Nay, that very in⸗ 

ra dividual 
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dividual nice buttock of beef, which I had juſt begun 
to ſurvey with looks of defire, after the diſmal eva- 
cuation I had undergone, was raviſhed from my ſight 
by two Tamiſhed French e pegs 1 it * 
equal. f Joy * r 03'S: 


y 
Tf! 4 * 1. . ” 1 _ s 0 FLY FF # 
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HEA RTL. 


I muſt confeſs they plundered us with great dexte- 
rity and diſpatch; and even Monſieur de Champig- 
non, the eommander, did not keep. his hands clear of 
the pillage An inſtance of rapacivuſnels. I did not 
expect to meet with in a gentleman, and an officer. 
ao h o_t; [ 

99 } 91: Kos — 57571 BRUSH. itt * 8 '7 nile jk 


Fach] not to Hatter you, '&t 8 him to be one 
o thoſe fellows who owe their good fortune to no- 
thing leſs than their good works He firſt rifled your 
miſtreſs, and then made love to her with great gal- 
lantry—but you was in the right to call yourſelf her 
brother—if he knew you were his rival you might 


paſs your time very, dilagreeably. 
HEARTLY, | 


| There are two officers. on board who 8 to diſ- 
approve. of his conduct; they would not be con- 
cerned in robbing us, nor would they ſuffer their 
ſoldiers to take any ſhare of the prey, but condoled 


Harriet and me on our r mitlartuse. with marks of 
real concern. 


BRUSH, 


- 
ee ——— ͤ — er I —— — 
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Inu SH. 


© You mean Leuienant Oclabber hd ace W . 
more, a couple of damned renegadoes!—You' lean 
upon a broken reed if yr truſt to their compaſſion. 


HEARTLx. . u 


Oclabber” I knew at Paris, when I lathe with 
my brother, and he then bore the character of an 
honeſt man and a brave officer The other is an Highs 
lander, excluded, I ſuppoſe,” from his own country 
on account of the late rebellion; for that reaſon, per. 
haps, more apt to pity the diſtreſſed.— ſee them 
walking this way in cloſe conference—While I go 
down. to the cabin to viſit my dear Harriet, you may 
lounge about and endeavour to NEE their ' chm 
verſation. . et; : 7 2 


18 180. | 970 rn ts ns ,2\>rflim 
| SCENE 1. * 7 * 
ocLABRER. Ane arnont 


| OCLABBER, | 

Arrah, for what?—I don't value Monſieur de 
Champignon a, rotten potatoe; and, when the ſhip 
goes aſhore, I will be after aſking him a ſhivil queſ- 


tion, as I told him to his face, when he turned his 
back upon me in the cabin. 


MACLAY= 
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MACLAYMORE. 


Weel, weel, maiſter Oclabber, I wonna tak upon 
me to fay atogether ye'er in the wrang—but ye ken 
ther's a time far a things; and we man gang Sar 
and APA while we're under command. 


OCLABBER. 


Tou may talk as you plaiſe, Mr. Maclaymore 
you're a man of learning, honey. Indeed, indeed I 
am always happy when you are ſpaiking, whether I 
am aſleep or awake, a gra. But, by my ſhoul, I 


will maintain, after the breath is out of my body, 
that the Engliſh pleaſure-boat had no right to be 


taken before the declaration of war; much more the 
priſoners to be plundered, which you know is the 
prerogative of pirates and privateers. 


MACLAYMORE., 


To be ſure, the law of nations does na preſcind 
that privilege in actual war; for ye ken in ancient 
times the victor teuk the Hpolia opima; and in my 
country to this very day we follow the auld practice, 
pecudum prædas agere. But, then, ye man take no- 
tice, nae gentleman wad plunder a leddy—awa', 
wa” |—fie for ſhame ! and a right ſonſy damſel too. 
Pm ſure it made my heart wae, to ſee the ſaut brine 
come happin o'er her winſome cheeks. 


of you. Ah! poor 
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| 06LABBER. 


| Devil burn me! bat my bowels wept falt water to 
fee her ſweet face look ſo forrowfut och the defi 
cate creature {—ſhe's the very motał of my own Ho- 
ney, dear Sheelah O'Skannaghan, whom I left big 
with child in the county of Fermenaghan, gramma- 
chree |— Ochone, my dear Sheelah !—Look here, ſhe 
made me this ſword-belt, of the ſkin of a ſea-wolf 
that I ſhot at the mouth of the Shannon—and I gave 


ber at parting. a nun's diſcipline to keep her ſweet 


fleſh in order—och! my dear honey captain, cried 
ſhe, I ſhall. never do Een but I will be thinking 
Sbeclah, ſhe once met with a 
terrible misfortune, gra: we were all a merry-mak- 
ing at the caſtle of Ballyclough : and ſo Sheelah hav- 
ing drank à cup too much, honey, fell down ſtairs 
out of a window. When I came to her ſhe told me 
ſhe was ſpeechleſs ; and by my ſhoul it was tree long 
weeks before ſhe got upon her legs again : then I 
compoſed. a lamentation in the Iriſh tongue and 
ſung it to the tune of Drimmendoo but a friend of 
mine, of the order of Shaint 8 has made a re. 
lation of it into Engliſh, and it _ "ry well to the 
words of Ellen-a-Roon. | | 


MACLAYMO RE. 


Whether irn an elegy or an ode? 


ocLAB- 
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OCLABBER. | 
Haw: pom” can it i. be an whey the verſes are 4 
all even? 1 28l l | 01 


| MACLAYMORE: uo I 
Gif 3 it be os 1 it müſt be written in n the car- 
men elegiacum; or gif it be an ode, it may be mo- 
nocolos, Ann, terraſtrophos—or gw it' 8 18 
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 OCLABBE Re 


rr 


Arra, upon my tonſcience 1 believe it ige 
ſhambrucks, honey. But if you'll hold your tongue, 
you ſhall ſee with your own eyes. 
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Hog yea Zainslob 7 1. lib is - E 0 F Sd baA 
Le ſwains of the Shannon, fair Sheelah is gone, 
"I A, the Shannon, fair Sheclah is gone, 
+1; +1: Oghone, my; dear; jewel, 81 1 


Why was you. fo cruel n; 
Aal my companions to leaxe me e alone?” | Va 
59711 FELL 11] IIS | be ff £25620 hw — 

II. 


"Tho? teague ſhut the caſement in Bally-clough hall; 
2 N Mut the caſement in n 4x halls. $7.3 


In the dark ſhe was groping, - ISIS 

And found it wide open; 2 
CO the devil himſelf could not ſ ſtand loch a fall. 4 — 

vol. I. "Ml Ws 
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In beholding your charms, 1 can ſee them no more, 
In beholding your charms, I can ſee them no more, 
If you're dead do but own it; 
Then you'll hear me bemoam it; 
og in loud any your: fate Pl deplore. 


* 3 N 
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Devil curſe this occaſion with tumults and ſtrife! 
Devil curſe this oocaſion with tumults and ſtrife! 

O! the month of November, 


She'll have cauſe to remember, 
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With a rope I could catch the dear creature I've loſt ! 
With a rope I could catch the dear creature I've loſt! 
But, without a diſmiſſion, a 
I'd loſe my commiſſion, | 


And be ed wary 2 rk for TIN my 1 omg 


Shall 1 never ke you, my lovdy Sheelah, "theſe 
ſeven long years ?—An it plaifed God to bring us 


within forty miles of each other, I would neyer de- 


ſire to be nearer all the _ of my life. 


* 
92 44 


MACLAYMORE. , | 25 * 


Hook; 4 Ret-Cupnil Oclabber, whare of yout phi- 
loſophy ?—did ye never read Seneea de Conſolatione? 
—or Voluſenus, my countrymen, de Tranguillitate 


Animi? Te warrant we re left a bonny laſs too in 
the 


2 BU 


TS 
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the braes of Lochober my yellow-hair'd deary that 
wont' to meet me amang the hether —Heigh, firs! 
how ſhe grat, and cried, © wae's my heart that we 
“ ſhould ſunder.” —Whiſht, what's a“ that rippet ? 


| OCLABBER, 


Artan-mon-deaul! they are beating our granadier's 
march, as if the enemy was in view: but I ſhall fetch 
them off long enough before they begin to charge ; 


or, by Shaint Patrick! I'Il beat their ſkulls to a pan- 
cake. 


MACLAYMORE. 


Lo à bag-piper craſſing the rage. 


a Whare are ye me with the mooſic, Donald ? 


n ' PIPER, 


Gu ait an Beg your hobour, the commander 
has ſent for her to play a ſpring to the ſaſenach dam- 
ſel : but her nain ſell wad na pudge the length of her 
tae without your /honour's order—and ſhe'll gar a 


the men march before her with the Britiſh flag and 
the reſt of the plunder. | 


3 


/MACLAYMORE» 5 


57 my faul! bens gowk, wid u guy, uo etch ut 
diverting the poor laſſy with the 'puppet-ſhew of her 
ain misfortune—but howſomever, Donald, ye may 


K 2 gang 
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gang and entertain her with a pibroch of Macree- 
man's compoſition ; and if ſhe has any taſte for moo- 
fic, ye'll ſoon gar her forget her diſaſter. f 


ocLABBER. 


Arrah, now ſince that's the caaſe, I would not be 
guilty of a rude thing to the lady ; and if it be done 
to compoſe her ſpirits, . by my ſhoul ! the drum ſhall 
beat till ſhe's both deaf and dumb, before I tell i it to 
leave off—but we Il. go and ſee the RI, ; 


* 


c 3.4433 } 


Ba e III. 


ad i; is A Precio. 
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[Firft the tagpipe= Eiben a ragged dirty ſheet for” the 
French colours—a file of ſoldiers in tatters—the Eng- 
liſh priſoners—the plunder, in the midſt of which is 
an Engliſh buttock of beef carried on the ſhoulders of 

, four” meagre Frenchmen.” The drum followed by a 


"crew: * Trench Hailer! Ag. 7 0 . 
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Madame, you ſee de fortune of de war—my fate 
be admirable” capricietx— —you be de e of my 
arm ILbe de cautiye of your r gar |, my glo- 
rie turn I diſgraca!; iv Y Rel 100% Sil Ytrtavil 
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HARRIET. 
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 HARRIET, | 


Truly, I think fo too—for nathing can be more 
diſgraceful than what you have done, 


CHAMPIGNON. 


Den vat 1 ave done I- parbleu! I not underſtand 
vat you mean, madame — I ave de honour to n 
off one great victoire over de . | 


HARRIET, 


You have carried off an unarmed boat, contrary to 
the law of nations; and rifled the paſſengers in op- 
poſition to the diQates of juſtice and humanity—1 
ſhould be glad to know what a common robber 
could do worſe. 


CHAMPIGNON, 


Common robber! — Madam, your ſerviteur tres 
humble de charm of your eſprit be as brilliant as de 
attraits of your perſonne: in one and t'oder you be 
—— rwe den dat I preſent my 
*art at your altar, 


rid HARRIET, 
| 1442 
If you have any heart to preſent, it muſt be a very 
ſtale ſacrifice; for my own part I have no taſte for 
the fumet; ſo you had better keep i it for the ladies of 


. own ord 


K 3 CHAMPIG- 
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CHAMPIGNON, 


Ah cruelle ! de ladies en France will felicite dem. 
ſelves dat you renonce de tendre of Monfieur de 
Champignon.—Madame la duchefſe—mais taifons— 
alte la—et la belle marquife ! ah quelles ames !—va- 
nitE apart, madam, I ave de honneur to be one man 
3 bonnes fortunes. —Diable m'emporte! till I ren- 
contre your invincible eye, L ave alway de ſame. ſuc- 
.CEs in love as in war, 


HARRIE'T, 


I dare ſay you have been always equally lucky and 


CHAMPIGNON., 


Ah ma charmante !—dat is more of your bonté 
den of my merite—permettez donc, dat I amuſe you 
wid the tranſports of my flame, 


HARRIET. 


In a proper place, I believe I ſhould find them very 
entertaining. 


CHANFIGNON, | 


How you raviſh me, my princeſſe — donc, 


you 'ave de ſentimens for my perſonne—parbleu ! it 
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* is all your generoſitẽ ( dere is noting extraordinary in 
A hai. Ap 
| [ Cuts @ caper. 


HARRIET. 
Indeed, monſieur, you do yourſelf injuſtice; for 


n er: I had 


ever the honour to ſee, 


CHAMPIGNON, 


Ah, ah, madame ! I die under the charge of your 
politefle—your approbation ave diſſipẽ de brouillard 
dat envelope ma fantafie—your fmile infpire me wid 
allegreſſe—allons! vive l'amour !—la, la, la, la— 


HARRIET, 


What a delicate pipe! I find, monſieur ! you're 
alike perfe in all your accompliſhments, 


CHAMPIGNON. 


Madame, your ſlave eternellement—perſonnes of 
gout ave own dat me fing de chanſonettes not alto- 
geder too bad, before I ave de honour to receive one 
ball de piſtolet in my gorge, wen I board de Englis 
man of war, one, two, tree, four, ten year ago -I 
take poſſeſſion ſabre a la main; but, by gar, de en- 
nemi be opiniatre — dey refuſe to ſubmit and carry 
me to Plimout—dere I apprehend your tongue, ma- 
dame—dere I dance, and ave de gallanteries parmi les 


belles filles Angloiſes—T teaſh dem to love they 
K 4 | teaſh 


2 
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teaſh. me to ſing your jolies vaudevilles . A coblere 


« dere vas, and he live in one ſtall. 2. Hai; hai! how 
you taſte my talens, madame? 


HARRIET. 


Ohl Jou ſing enchantingly, and ſo natural, one 


wand imagine you had been a . an * d of 
your * ha, ha! 


12 


CHAMPIGNON. 


A hai, hai! —if you not flatter me, madame, 1 
be more happy dan Charlemagne - but I ave fear dat 
you mocquez de moi—tell a me of grace, my prin- 
ceſſe, vat ſort of lover you ſhooſe—1 vil transform 

myſelf for your plaiſir. n 


HARRIFT, 


1 will not — what fort of lover 1 like; but ru ſing 
what ſort of lover I deſpiſe. 


 CHAMPIGNON. 
By gar, ſhe love me eperduement. (Aſide. ) 
SONG. 


tide | 
From the man ons: love, tho' my heart I diſguiſe, 
- I will freely deſcribe the wretch I deſpiſe, 
And if he has ſenſe but to balance a ſtraw, 
He will ſure take the hint from the picture I draw. _ 


- wh 5.4 


A wit 


A wit n e without faney a beak: 

Like a parrot he chatters, and ſtruts like a crow: 
A peacock in pride, in grimace a baboon, 

In courage a hind, in conceit a gaſcoon, 


II. 
As a vulture rapacious, in falſchood a fun, 
Inconſtant as waves, and unfeeling as rocks; 


As a tiger ferocious, perverſe as an hog, 
Jn 2 an * andi in 1 a dog. 


| Iv. 
In a word, to ſum up all his talents together, 


His heart is of lead, and his brain is of feather : 
"- Yet, if he has ſenſe but to balance a ſtraw, 


He will ſure take the hint from the picture I draw. 


CHAMPIGNON. 
Morbleu, madame, you ſing a marveilles—by gar, 
de figure be ver ſingulier. 
5 sckxx Iv. 


HARRIET, CHAMPIGNON, HEARTLV. 


CHAMPIGNON. 


Monſ. Artlie, I ave de honeur to be your moſt 
_ | ſerviteur=—mademoiſclle' your "filter ave des 


Arg perfections 
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perfections of an ange; but ſhe be cold as de albitre, 


You do me good office -I become of rr alllance— 
you command may. nes. Eu 1 


 HEARTLY. | - 
I hope my ſiſter will ſet proper value upon your 

addreſſes: and you may depend upon my beſt endea. 

vours to perſuade her to treat your paſſion as it de. 


ſerves. 


cHAupLONON. 


As it PRE -e dat is all J defire—den l 
treat you as one prince. A ſervant whiſpers and re. 
tires, | Comment! que m'importe - madame, I muſt 
leave you for one moment to de gard of Monſieur 


your broder ; but I return in one twinkle. ¶ Exit. 


Bas 4&4 wa _—— n a ad Mts oth as Ls. 


SCENE V. 
HEARTLY, HARRIET. 


HEARTLY., 


My dear Harriet, have you good-nature enough to 
forgive me for having ad you to all theſe dan- 
gers and misfortunes ? 


nd. Land.” Let ae 


HARRIET. 


I can't but be pleafed with an event which has in- 
troduced me to the acquaintance of the accompliſhed 


Champignon :—ha, ha, ha! 


„ a Y as ad 


HEARTLYs 
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HEARTLY, 


You can't imagine how happy I am to ſee you bear 
your misfortune with ſuch good-humour, after the 
terror you underwent at our being taken. 


HARRIET. 


I was indeed terribly alarmed when a; cannon - hot 
came whiſtling over our heads; and not a little de- 
jected when I found myſelf a priſoner—but I imagine 
all danger diminiſhes, or at leaſt loſes part of its ter- 
ror, the nearer you approach it: and as for this 
Champignon, he is ſuch a contemptible fellow, that, 
upon recollection, I almoſt deſpiſe myſelf for having 
been afraid of him.— O' my conſcience! I believe all 
courage is acquired from practice. I don't doubt but 
in time I ſhould be able to ſtand a battery myſelf. 


 HBARTLY. 


Well, my fair Thaleſtris, ſhould you ever be at- 
tacked, I hope the aggreſſor will fall before you.— 
Champignon has certainly exceeded his orders, and 
we ſhall be releaſed as ſoon as a repreſentation can be 
made to the French court. 


HARRIET, 


I ſhould be loth to trouble the court of France with 
matters of ſo little conſequence. Don't you think it 
practicable to perſuade the captain to fet us at liberty? 
There is one figure in rhetoric err 
would reſiſt. 


HEARTLV. 
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HEARTLY. 


1 5 . moaning, and the en ſhall be 
= if we fail of ſucceſs from another quarter. I 
intend to make myſelf known to Oclabber, with 
whom I was formerly acquainted, and take his ad- 
vice. He and the Scotch enſign are at a variance 


with Champignon, and diſapprove of of our r being made 


— 


SCENE vi. 
is Fn HARRIET, BRUSH. 


HEARTLY to BRUSH. 


Well, "fir; you have been fiſhing the key Scot: 
have you caught any intelligence? 


BRUSH. 


Sir, I have done your buſineſs—Captain Macha: 
more and I have been drinking a bottle of ſour wine 
to the health of Miſs Harriet and your worſhip ; in a 
word, he is wholly devoted to mou ſervice. 


) HARRIET. 


Pray, Mr Mr. Bruſh, what method did you take 
to ingratiate Tour with that proud, the High- 
lander? 
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BRUSH. 
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BRUSH, 


won his heart with ſome tranſient encomiums on 
his country. I affected to admire his plaid, as an 
improvement on the Roman toga; ſwore it was a 
moſt 2 garb; and ſaid, J did not wonder to 
ſee it adopted by a nation N 22 renowned for 
N and eine H. nal 


ud n & *  HEARTLY., "IX 
"Theſe e compliments could not fail to un- 


3 7 


BRUSH. . 


He adjuſted TY We rolled his quid fron one 
cheek to the other, threw his plaid over his left 
ſhoulder with an air of importance, ſtrutted to the 
farther end of the deck; then returning with his 
hard features unbended into a ghaſtly ſmile, < By 
« my faul! mon,” ſays he, © ye're na fule; 1 ſee 
« ye ken foo weel how to mak proper diſtinctions 
you and I man be better acquainted.” —I bowed 
very low in return for the great honour he did me— 
hinted, that though now I was in the ſtation of a ſer- 
vant, 1 had ſome: pretenſions to family: and ſighing, 
cried, tempora mutantur, et nos 5 mulamur in illis. 


HEARTLY. | | 


That _ * Latin was a home thrut—You ſee, 
firrah, the benefit of a charity ſchool. 


2 BRUSH. 


e 


— ' ve 
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BRUSH. | 


how little aid I think, wi L'wneiGogypl 9 
glecting my Accidence, that ever my learning would 
turn to ſuch account Captain Mactaymore was ſur. 
priſed to hear me ſpeak: Latin: yet he found fault 
with my pronunciation.—He ſhook me by the hand, 
though I was a little ſhy of that compliment, and faid 
he did not expect to find flowers under a nettle: but 
I put him in mind of the ſingat cat, for I was better 
than I was bonny—then he carried me to his cabin, 
where we might diſcourſe more freely; told me the 
captain was © a light-headed guſe, and expreſſed his 
concern at your captivity, which he ſaid was a fla- 


AORTIC rn 29mg A or 
. SR 


There L habe you backed his opinion with all your 
CORR 


BRUSH. 


I ̃extolled his underſtanding ; intereſted: his gal- 
lantry in the cauſe of a diſtreſſed lady; and in order 
to clinch my remonſtrance, told him that my maſter's 
great-grandmother's aunt was a Scotchwoman of the 
name of Mackintoſh, and that Mr. Heartly piqued 
himſelf on the Highland blood that ran in his veins. 


HEARTLV. 
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rA TI TJ. _y « 

Pm obliged to your invention for the honour of 

that alliance — I hope the diſcovery had a proper ef. 
_ «ger my rpc 1 ? 


. % BRU SH, 


| He no „ese n ae tata he ſtarted 

up, crying, What the deel ſay ye? Mackintoſh !— 
* ſwunds, mon ! that's the name of my ain mither— 
“ha kens but meſter Heartly and I may be coozens 
« ſeventeen times removed? Then he gave me a 
full account of bis pedigree for twelve generations, 
and hawked up the names of his progenitors till they 
ſet my teeth on edge. To conclude; he has pro- 
mifed to give you all the aſſiſtance in his power, and 
even to favour our eſcape ; for, over and above his 
other motives, I find he longs to return to his own 
country, and thinks a piece of ſervice done to an 
Engliſh gentleman * 4010 bim to 4 * 
Incination, | Fis Þ: 


HEARTLV. 


But what ſcheme have you laid for our eſcape? 


The boat is alongſide—our men are permitted to 
walk the deck—When the captain retires to reſt, and 


the watch is relieving, nothing will be more "y 
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than to ſtep on board of our own galley, cut the rope, 
hoiſt the ſails, and make the beſt of our way to Old 
cn | 


: 


22. 298014 5.4 HEARTLY,” | Lo, 


But you don't conſider that Wear de B. 
pignon, if alarmed, may flip his cable and give us 
chace—nay, compliment us with a diſh of IN" 
plumbs tas, may be 1 551 of 3 0: 


1. EW VI 
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_ dlinn 1 Bay 91 pros 1603. ! gol 4 
2119804 v1 Dili | 
: Theres the friendſhip of Maclaymore vin * of "i 
Vice > for, as ſoon, as our flight is known, he and his 
men, on pretence of being alert, will make ſuch a 
buſtle and confuſion, A nothing can be done undi 


eee 


our OWN canyal and the tr im of our veſſel, i is 


a prime ſailer. 01 aol fn | L eg9ViOUT TIC 
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The project! is feaſible, and may be the more ae! 
ticable, if the Iriſh * Spa can be brought to co- 
operate with the * 


2 
3 


ir. 


Odſo! there he comes. Bruſnh, go and wait upon 
Mils Harriet to her cabin, while 1 accolt this Hiber- 
nian. 5 
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SCENE vn. 


HEARTLY, OCLABBER. 


OCLABBER. 


Your humble ſervant, fir—I hope the lady is 
plaiſed with her accommodation—don't you begin 
to be refreſhed with the French air blowing over the 
ſea ?—upon my conſcience! now it's ſo delicate and 
keen, that for my own part, honey, I have been as 
hungry as an Iriſh wolf dog ever fince I came to this 


kingdom. | 
 HEARTLY, | 


Sir, I thank you for your kind inquiry.—I am no 
ſtranger to the French air, nor to the politeneſs of 
captain Oclabber.—What! have you quite forgot 
your old acquaintance ? 


o 


1 honey !—by my ſhoul ! I ſhould be 
proud to recolle& your countenance, though I never 
ſaw you before in the days of my life 


| HEARTLY, 


Don't t you remember two Engliſhmen. at Paris, 
about three years ago, of the name of Heartly * 
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Ub ub oo by Shaint Patrick, I remember you 
as well as nothing in the world. —Arrah, now, whe- 
ther is it your own ſelf or your brother? 


M bröcher ea ef. a conſumption ben aker our 
page to England. _ $* 


S724 * #44 


oerAnBEB. 


"al God us his foul, poor gentleman—but i 1 is 
a great comfort to a man to be after dying in his own 


country—I hope he was your elder brother, gra— 


Oh! I remember you two made one with' us at the 
hotel de Buſſy—by my fhoul | we were very merry 
and frolickſome ; and you know I hurt my ancle, and 
my foot ſwelled as big as three potatoes; —by the 
ſame token I ſent for a rogue of a ſurgeon, who ſub- 
ſcribed for the cure, and wanted to make a hand of 


my foot.— Mr. Heartly, the devil fly away with me 


* 1 an without kar to ſee you, and you may command 


feat or r MeGion, (a 


8 
7 


Sir, you are extremely kind; and may, I appre- 
hend, do me a good office with captain Champignon, 


who, I cannot Hes Haying, | rk treated us with __y 


little ceremony. - 


130 + * OCLAB« 
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OCLABBER. 


PII tell you what, Mr. Heartly, we olficare don't 
chooſe to find fault with one another; becauſe there's 
a diſcipline and ſubordination to be obſerved, you 
know ;—therefore I ſhall ſay nothing of him as an 
officer, honey ; but, as a man, 716 r 5 the mals, 
he's a mere baiſt, 


HEARTLY. / 


I'm glad to find your opinion of him ſo conform- 
able to my own.—I underſtand by my ſervant too, 
that Mr. Maclaymore agrees with us in his ſentiments 
of Monſieur de Champignon; and diſapproves of his 
taking our boat, as an unwarrantable inſult offered to 
the Britiſh nation. | | 


OCLABBER. 


By my ſhoul! I told him ſo before you came 
aboard. —As for enſign Maclaymore, there is not a 


| prettier fellow in ſeven of the beſt counties in Ireland 


-—as brave as a heron, my dear —arrah, the devil burn 
him if he fears any man that never wore a head. — 
Ay, and a great ſcholar to boot—he can talk Latin 
and Iriſh as well as the archbiſhop of Armagh.— 


Didn't you Know we are ſworn brothers tho' I'm 
his ſenior officer, and ſpaik the French more fluid, 
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SCENE VIII. 


HEARTLY, OCLABBER, BRUSH. 


BRUSH. 


© Lord, fir! all the fat's in the fire. 


OCLABBER. 
Arrah, what's a-fire, honey ? 


BRUSH. .: 


All our fine proje& gone to ] pot We may now 
hang up our harps among the willows, and fit down 
and weep by Babel's ſtreams. 


HEAR TLY. 


What does the blockhead mean? 


BRUSH, 


| One of our fooliſh fellows has blabbed that Miſs 
Harriet is not your ſiſter, but your miſtreſs ; and this 
report has been carried to Monſieur de Champignon, 
; whom I left below in the cabin, taxing her with diſ- 
= - ſimulation, and threatening to confine her for life.— 
| He ſings, capers, ſwears, and ſtorms in a breath !— 
| I have ſeen Bedlam ; but an Engliſh lunatic at full 

moon 


—— —ä—mj4ũ 7 
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moon 1s a very ſober animal when compared to a 
Frenchman in a paſſion. 


HEARTLY., 


I care not for his paſſion or power—By heaven ! 
he ſhall not offer the leaſt violence to my Harriet, 
while a drop of blood circulates in my veins !—Pll 
aſſault him, though unarmed, and die in her de- 
fence.— [ Going, 


OCLABBER, 


Won't you be eaſy now ?—your dying ſignifies no- 
thing at all, honey ; for, if you ſhould be killed in 
the fray, what excuſe would you make to the young 
lady's relations for leaving her alone in the hands of 
the enemy?—by my ſhoul ! you'd look very fooliſh. 
Take no notice at all, and give yourſelf no trouble 
about the matter—and if he ſhould raviſh your miſ- 
treſs, by my ſalvation ! I would -__ upon me to put 
him under arreſt. 


HEARTLV. 


The villain dares not think of committing ſuch an 


. outrage ! 


OCLABBER. 


Devil confound me! but I'd never deſire a better 
joke—Och then, my dear, you'd ſee how I'd trim 
him—you ſhould have ſatisfaction to your heart's con- 
tent. | 


L 3 HEARTLx. 
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HEARTLY. 


Diſtraction !—If you will not give me your aſſiſt- 
ance, Tn A alone to her defence. 


BRUSH, 


Zooks! fir, you're as mad as he.—You'll ruin us 
paſt all redemption. —What the deuce are you afraid 
of? —Raviſh !—An atomy like that pretend to raviſh! 
No, no : he'll raviſh nothing but our goods and chat- 
tels, and theſe he has diſpoſed of already. —Beſfides, 
Miſs Harriet, when his back was turned, defired me 
to conjure you in her name to take care of yourſelf : 
for Champignon would have no pretence to confine 
her, if you was out of the way. | 


OCLABBER. » 


O' my conſcience, a very ſenſible young woman! 
When there are two lovers in the caaſe, 'tis natural to 
wiſh one of them away.—Come along with me, ho- 
ney ; we'll hold a council of war with enſign Mac- 
laymore—perhaps he may contrive mains to part you. 
—No man knows better how to make a ſoldierly 
retreat. 


BRUSH. 


Soldierly or unſoldierly, it ſignifies not a button 
ſo we do but eſcape, I ſhall be glad to get away at 
any rate, even if I ſhould fly like a — the 
Om 


OCLAB- 
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OCLABBER. 


Devil fire you, my dear! you're a wag.—Arrah, 
who told you that my friend Maclaymore eſcaped 
from the gallows?—By my ſhoul! *tis all fortune de 
la guerre.—Indeed, indeed, I would never deſire to 
command a better corps than what I could form out 


of the honeſt gentlemen you have hanged in England. 


HEARTLY. 


I'm ſo confounded 'and perplexed in conſequence 
of this unlucky diſcovery, that I can't ſtart one diſ- 
tint thought, much leſs contribute to any ſcheme 
that requires cool deliberation. 


OCLABBER, 


Arrah, faith, my dear, we muſt leave tlioſe things 
to wiſer heads. For my own part, I'm a ſoldier, and 
never burden my brain with unneceflary baggage. 

I won't pretend to lead, but I follow in the throng ; 

And as I don't think at all, 1 can never think wrong. 


END OF THE FIRST ACT. 
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ACT H. SCENE I. 
A great noiſe and buſtle behind the ſcenes. 
MACLAYMORE, CHAMPIGNON. 


CHAMPIGNON running upon the ſtage in a ridiculous 
diſhabille. 


L {i A ' 

PRENEZ garde qu'elle ne vous echappe!—aux 
 -armes!—Monf. le Second contre maitre—la 
chaloupe! la chaloupe! 3 | 


MACLAYMORE (overturning bin ar if through miſtake). 


As I fall anſwar, the folks are a' gaen daft !—deel 
ſtap out your een! Pm nae ſic midge but ye might a 
ſeen me in your porridge. 1 


CHAMPIGNON. 


Ah meutrier ! aſſaſſin! vous avez tuẽ votre com- 
mandant !—holla ho! mes gens, a moi. 


MACLAYMORE, 


Hout, na! it canna be our commander Monſieur 
de Champignon, running about in the dark like a 
worricow !—Preſerve us a'! it's the vara mon—weel 
I wot, fir, Im right ſorry to find you in fic a pickle— 

| 1 but 
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but wha thought to meet with you playing at blind 
Harry on deck ? 


CHAMPIGNON (riſing). 


Ventre ſaingris! my whole brain be derangee !— 
traitre! you be in de complot. 


MACLAYMORE. 


Traiter! me nae traiter, Meſter Champignon, or 
gude faith! you and I man ha' our kail through the 
reek. | 


CHAMPIGNON, 


Were be de priſoniers ?—tell a me dat—hal!— 
mort de ma vie! de Englis vaiſſeau !—de priſe! de 
priſoniers !—ſacrebleu ! ma gloire! mes richeſles! 
rendez moi les priſoniers—you be de enſeigne, you 


be de officier. 


MACLAYMORE. 


'Troth, I ken foo weel Lm an officer—T wuſs ſome 


other people who haud their heeds unco high, ken'd 
the reſpact due to an officer, we ſhould na be faſhed 


with a this din. 


CHAMPIGNON. 


Tell a me au moment, were be Monſieur Artlie ? 
were, be de priſoniers? wat you beat my brains wid 
your ſottiſes ? 


MACLAY- 
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MACLAYMORE, 


Nay, fin ye treat me with ſa little ceremony, I 
man tell you, Meſter Heartly was na committed to 
my charge, and ſae ye may gang and leuk after him 
and as for- priſoners, I ken of nae priſoners but 
your ain valet, whom you ordered to be put in irons 
this morning for ſupping part of your bouillon, and if 
the poor fallow had na done the deed I think he muſt 
have ſtarved for want of victuals, | 


CHAMPIGNON. 


Morbleu! Monſieur Maclaimore, you diſtrait me 
wid your babil.—I demand de Englis priſoniers— 
m 'entendez vous! ? : 


MACLAYMORE. 


Monſieur de Champignon, je vous entens bien— 
there was nae Engliſh priſoner here—for I man tell 
you, fir, that if ever you had read Grotius de Fure 
Belli ac Pacis—or Puffendorf de Officio Hominis & Ci- 
vis—ye wad a' ſeen he could na be in the predica- 
ment of a captus in bello, or an obſes or wades—for 
what? yell ſay—becauſe he was na teuk Aagrante 
bello ergo he was nae priſoner of war now what 
ſays the learned Puffendortk ? 


CHAMPIGNON. _ , . 


Comment! vou call me PulFand-horf 9 ventre 
bleu! you be one impertinent. ne 


MACLAV- 
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1 


MACLAVTMORE. 


What, what! —that's a paughty word, ſir—that's 
nae language for a gentleman—nae mair o e or 
gude 9 we'll forget where we are. 


CHAMPIGNON. 


pre ! you ave forget dat I be your general— 
your 


MACLAYMORE. | 
By my faul, mon! that's ſtrange news indeed— 
You my chief! you chief of the Maclaymores ! 
CHAMPIGNON. 


Oui, moi, ruſtre—moi qui vous parle. 


MACLAYMORE., 


Donna ruſtre me, fir, or deel dem my ſaul, but 
P11 wraſt your head aff your ſhoulders, if ye was the 
beſt Champignon in France. | They draw and fight. 


SCENE II. 


OCLABBER, CHAMPIGNON, MACLAYMORE. 


OCLABBER. 


no 
Devil fire you, my lads! what's the maining of all 
this diſturbance ;—o* my conſcience ! there's no ſuch 
2 thing 
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thing as reſting below—a man would lie as quiet at 
the bottom of the ſea—T've been a-bed theſe tree 
hours, -but I could not cloſe an eye, gra; for you 
waked me before I fell aſleep. [ Pretending to diſcover 
Champignon.] Arrah now, don't I dream, honey ? 
what, is it your ownſelf, Monſieur de Champignon, 
going to attack my enſign ? — by my ſhoul ! that's not 
ſo ſhivil now, aboard of your own ſhip. Gentlemen, 
I put you both under arreſt in the king's name—you 
- ſhall ſee one another locked in your cabins with your 
- own hands; and then, if you cut one another's 
troats, by the bleſſed Virgin! you ſhall be brought to 
a court martial, and tried for your lives, agra. 


MACLAYMORE ( ſheathing his ſword). 


Weel, weel, ſir,—ye're my commanding officer— 
tuum ęſt imperare—but he and I fall meet before 
mountains meet—that's a. 


CHAMPIGNON tO OcLABBER. 


Vat! you preſume to entremettre in mes affaires 
d'honeur— you have de hardieſſe to diſpute wid me 
de command of dis vaiſſeau de guerre: tell a me if 
you know my condition, ha? 


 OCLABBER. 


Indeed, indeed, my dear, I believe your preſent 
condition is not very favoury—but, if enſign Mac- 
laymore had made you ſhorter by the head, your 
condition would have been ſtill worſe and yet, upon 


* 
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my conſcience ! I have ſeen a man command ſuch a | 
frigate as this, without any head at all. | 


 CHAMPIGNON. 


Monſieur O-claw-bear, you mocquez de moi—you 
not ſeem to know my noblefſe—dat I deſcend of de 
bonne famille—dat my progeniteurs ave bear de ho- 


————w—ĩ — — 


| nourable cotte —de cotte of antiquite. 
- +...» OCLABBER, 
By my ſhoul ! when I knew you firſt, you bore a 
very old coat yourſelf, my dear; for it was thread- 
bare, and out at elbows. 
CHAMPIGNON. | 
2 Ah! la mauvaiſe plaiſanterie.—Daignez, my goot 
lieutenant O-claw- bear, to onderſtand dat I ave de 
grands alliances - du bien—de rente—dat I ave re- 
gale des princes in my chateau. 
7 ATT '  OCLABBER, | 
| Och! I beg your chateau's pardon, grammachree ! | 
it L have had the honour to ſee it on the banks of the | | 
Garonne —and by my ſhoul ! a very venerable build- 1 
ing it was —aye, and very well bred to boot, honey; 1 
for it ſtood always uncovered; and never refuſed en- | 
trance to any paſſenger, even though it were the wind 1 
It and the rain, gra. 1 
b 1 
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CHAMPIGNON. 
You pretendez to know my famille, ha? 


© 7 


 OCLABBER». s Tos 2 
By Shaint Patrick! I know them as well | as the fa- 
ther that bore them—your nephew is a begging-bro- 


ther of the order of Shaint Francis—Mademoiſelle, 


your ſiſter, eſpouſed an eminent ſavatier in the county 
of Bearne; and your own ſhelf, my dear, firſt 
mounted the ſtage as a charlatan; then ſerved. the 
Count de Bardaſch for your diverſion ; and now, by 
the king's favour, you command a frigate of twelve 


guns, lying at anchor within the — of Nor- 


mandy. 


CHAMPIGNON. 


Ah quelle medifince que vous imaginez bien 
Monſieur - but I vill repreſent your conduit to des 
marchaux of France: and dey vill convince you dat 
Monſieur de Champignon is one perſonne of ſome 
conſideration - un charlatan —mardy! dat be ver 
plaiſant.—Meſſieurs, ſerviteur—I go to give de ne- 
ceſlaires ordres pour rattraper de Englis chaloupe 
juſque au revoir —Charlatan —Savatier - Morte de 
ma vie. Exit. 
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SCENE III. 


o 'OCLABBER, MACLAYMORE. 


..,, OCLABBER. 


Faith and troth ! my dear, you'll ſee the chaloupe 


far enough out of ſight by this time. 


MACLAYMORE. ' 


By my faul! captain, ye ſent him awa' with a flea 


in his bonnet—He'll no care to wreſtle anither fa“ 
with you in a hurry—he had the wrang ſow by the 


lug. 
.  OCLABBER. 


If he will be after playing at rubbers, he muſt ex- 
pect to meet with bowls—pooh! I main, he muſt 
look to meet with bowls, if he will be playing at rub- 
bers—arra man deul! that's not the thing neither 
but you know my maining, as the ſaying is. 


MACLAYMORE., 


Hoot, aye—Pſe warrant I ken how to gar your 
bools row right—and troth I canna help thinking but 


| played my parts pretty weel for a beginner. 


OCLAB- 
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OCLABBER. 


For a beginner ! — Devil fetch me! but you played 
like a man that jokes in earneſt—but your joke was 
like to cut too keen, honey, when I came to part 
you—and yet I came as ſoon as you — me the 


W with your finger. 


MACLAYMORE. 


Let that flie ſtick i the wa when the dirt's dry it 
will rub out—but now we man tak care of the poor 
waff laſſy that's left under our protection, and defend 
her from the maggots of this daft Frenchman. 


OCLABBER. 


I will be after confining him to his cabin, if he of. 
fers to touch a hair of her beard, agra. | 


MACLAYMORE. 


It's now break of day—donna ye ſee the bonny 
grey-eyed morn blinking o'er yon moſly craig ?— 
We'll &en gang doun and tak a taſſe of whiſky toge- 
ther, and then ſee what's to be done for Miſs Har- 
riet. I Exeuni. 
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SCENE IV. 
HARRIET, BRUSH. 
HARRIET. 


O Lord! Pm in ſuch a flutter—What was the 
meaning of all that noiſe ?—Bruſh, are you ſure your 
maſter is out of all danger of being re- taken? 


. BRUSH, 


Yes, yes, Madam, ſafe enough for this bout. —The 


two land officers performed their parts to a miracle— 


My maſter and our people flipped into the boat, with- - 


out being diſturbed by the centries who were tutored 
for the purpoſe; and they were almoſt out of ſight 
before Champignon was alarmed by a ſtarved French- 
man, whoſe hunger kept him awake: — but, now they 
have doubled the point of land, and in four hours or 
ſo will be in ſight of ſweet Old England;—Pm ſure I 
ſent many a wiſhful look after them. 


MAR RIET. FR 


What ! you are foro then for having on, be- 
hind with me ? 


BRUSH, 


O! by no manner of means, Ma*am—to be fate 
you did me an infinite deal of honour, Ma'am, in de- 
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firing that I might be left, when you ſpoke to my 
maſter through the barricado :—but yet, Ma'am, I 
have ſuch a regard for Mr. Heartly, Ma'am, that I 
ſhould be glad to ſhare all his dangers, Ma'am— 
though, after all is done and ſaid, I don't think it 
was very kind in him to leave his miſtreſs, and faith- 


ful ſervant, in ſuch a dilemma. 


HARRIET, 


Nay, don't accuſe your maſter unjuſtly—you know 
how unwillingly he complied with my requeſt—we 
could not gueſs what villanous ſteps this fellow, 
Champignon, might have taken to conceal his ra- 
pine, which Mr. Heartly will now have an opportu- 
nity to repreſent in its true colours. | 


BRUSH, 


Well —heaven grant him ſucceſs, and that ſpeedily 
—for my own part, I have been fo long uſed to his 
company, that I grow quite chicken-hearted in his 
abſence—If I had broke my leg two days ago, I 
ſhouldn't have been in this quandary—God forgive 
the man that firſt contrived parties of pleaſure on the 
water. | 


" HARRIET. 


Hang fear, Bruſh, and pluck up your courage—1 
have ſome ſmall {kill in phyſiognomy, and can aſſure 
you it is not your fate to die by water—Ha! I ſee the 
captain coming this is muſt bear the-brunt of 
another ſtorm, 


BRUSH. 
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BRUSHs 


Odſo! Ill run down to lieutenant Oclabber, and 
his enſign, and give them notice, in caſe there ſhould 
be occaſion to interpoſe. [Exit BRusk. 


SCENE V. 


CHAMPIGNON, HARRIET. 


CHAMPIGNON. 


Madame, 'you pardon my preſomption, dat I pay 
my devoirs in diſhabille—bot it'be all for your ſervice 
— Monſieur your amant avec decampe fans fagon— 


I take de alarm, and make all my efforts to procure 


de plaiſir of ſeeing him again—Ah! he be de gallant 
homme to abandon his maitreſſe! 
HARRIET. 


Is there no poſſibility of bringing him back ? 


CHAMPIGNON. 


By gar! it be tout a fait impoſſible - he ſteal 
comme one thief into de chaloupe, and vaniſh in 
de obſcunite ! 

HARRIET. 


Pm heartily glad to hear it! 
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CHAMPIGNON. 


For vat you be glad, my princeſs, ha? 


HARRIET. 


That he's no longer in your power. 


CHAMPIGNON. 


Bon !—juſte ciel how you make me happy to ſee 
you glad, Madame! la, la, la, ra, ra—Ventre bleu! 
he be one fugitif—if we rencontre again, revanche ! 
revanche ! la, la, la, ra, ra—Permettez donc, Ma- 
dame, dat I ave de honeur to languiſſe before your 
feet—ave pitie of me—take my ſword—plongez dans 
my boſom. —Ah! larron! perfide !—la, la, la, ra, ra. 

| [ He ings, kneels, and dances by turns. 

Monſieur Artlie is not in my power —bon but, 
by gar! Madame, you know who is, hah ! 


HARRIET. 
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As for me, my ſex protects me—I am here, in- 
deed, a priſoner and alone; but you will not, you 
dare not treat me with indignity. 


CHAMFIGNON. 


Dare not —Bravo—Shew to me de man vil ſay I 
dare not==ca—ha—hah ! [ Capers about. 


HARRIET. 


. —ää a Cs CODE 4D wt ttt. 1 
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HARRIET. 


Vou're in ſuch a dancing humour, tis pity you 
ſhould want muſic— Shall I ſing you a ſong ? 


cHAM ION ON. | 
Ah cruelle!—you gouverne vid ſoverain empire 
over my art—you rouſe me into one {torm—you ſing 
me into one calm. 


Let the nymph ſtill avoid, and be deaf to the ſwain 
Who in tranſports of paſſion affects to complain; 


For his rage, not his love, in that frenzy is ſhewn ; 
And the blaſt that blows loudeſt is ſooneſt o'erblown. 


II, 


But the ſhepherd whom Cupid has pierc'd to the heart, 
Will ſubmiſſive adore, and rejoice in the ſmart ; ; 
Or in plaintive ſoft murmurs, his boſom-felt woe 
Like the ſmooth gliding current of rivers will flow. 


1008 
Tho! filent his tongue, he will plead with his eyes, 
And his heart own your ſway i in a tribute of ſighs ; | 


But, when he accoſts you in meadow or grove, 
His tale is all tenderneſs, rapture, and love. | 


Att x wi 4a 
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SCENE VI. 
CHAMPIGNON, HARRIET, BRUSH, 


BRUSH, 


News! news! there's an Engliſh man of war's boat 
along-ſide, with a flag of truce. 


CHAMPIGNON, 


Comment Madame, you ave de bonte to retire 
to your cabane—I go dreſs myſelf, and give de 
audience, [Exit CHAMPIGNON, 


SCENE VII, 


HARRIET, BRUSH, 


HARRIET. 


O Bruſh! Bruſh! how my little heart palpitates 
with fear and ſuſpenſe !—What ooh the arrival of 
this boat portend? 


BRUSH, 


Our deliverance from the hands of the Philiſtines, 
I hope—it could not arrive at a more ſeaſonable 
juncture; for my ſpirits are quite flagged—not that 
Ol ſo much concerned on m own account, Ma'am 
—but 
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but I can't be inſenſible to your danger, Ma am 
I ſhould be an ungrateful wretch if I did not feel for 
one that is ſo dear to Mr. Heartly, Ma'am 


HARRIET, 


Really, Mr. Bruſh, you ſeem to have improved 
mightily in politeneſs ſince you lived among theſe 
French gentlemen. 1 


BRUSH, 


| Lived, Ma'am I have been dying hourly nce 
I came aboard; and that politeneſs which: you are 
pleaſed, to mention, Ma'am, is nothing but ſneaking 
fear and hen-heartedneſs, which I believe (God for- 
give me) is the true ſource of all French politeneſs; 
a kind of poverty of ſpirit, or want of fincerity—l 
ſhould be very proud to be drubbed in England for 
my infolence and ill breeding. 


HARRIET. 


Well, I hope you'll ſoon be drubbed to your 
heart's content When we reviſit our own country, 
you ſhall have all my intereſt towards the accompliſh- 
ment of your wiſh—meanwhile do me the favour to 


make further inquiry about this ſame flag of truce, 


and bring an account of what ſhall paſs, to my cabin, 


where I ſhall wait for you with the utmoſt impa- 
tiene. ais . 


M 4 SCENE 
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SCENE VIII. 


BLOCK, and another Seaman. 


BLOCK. 


smite my limbs, Sam, if the lieftenant do ol her 
aboard, here is no plunder—nothing but rags and 
vermin, as the ſaying is—we ſhall ſhare nothing but 
the guns and the head-money—if you call thoſe heads 
that have no bodies belonging to *um.—Mind that 
there ſcarecrow—ſee how his cloth hangs in the 
wind—Adzooks! the fellow has got no ſtowage— 
he's all upperwork and head-ſatl—Pl be damn d if 
the firſt hard ſquall don't blow him into the air like 
the peeling of an onion. [Enter Baus. 
| BRUSH. | 

Heh !—how !—no, ſure !—Yes faith but it is—Od- 
ſo! couſin Block, who thought to meet with you 
among the French? 


BLOCK. 30G; 

What cheer, ho ?—How does mother Margery 04 
Meet me among the French! Agad! Pd never deſire 
better paſtime than to be among em with a good cut- 
laſh in my hand, and a brace of piſtols in my girdle. 
— Why look you, brother, hearing as how you and 
your miſtreſs were wind-bound, we are come along- 
fide to tow you into the offing. 


BRUSH. 


a 
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1 


The Lord reward you, couſin—but what if this 
damned Frenchman ſhould refuſe to part with us? 


BLOCK. 


Why, then, lieftenant Lyon is a-cruifing to wind- 
ward of that there head-land—he'll be along-fide in 
half a glaſs, fall under your ſtern, clap his helm a 
ſtarboard, rake you fore and aft, and ſend the 


Frenchman and every ſoul on board to the devil in 
the gene of 3 an Ke 


BRU sf. ; 


The derit he will bat, couſin, what muſt be 
come Arr. * 
BLOCK. 1 


Thereafter as it may be—You muſt take your "Hh 
I do ſuppoſe-—we ſailors; never mind thoſe things — 
every ſhot has its commiſſion, d'ye ſee — we muſt all 
die one time, as the ſaying is—if you go down now, 


it may fave your going aloft another time, brother. 


BRUSH. 


O!] curſe your comfort. 


f. BLOCK, 
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BLOCK. 


Hark ye, brother, this is a cold morning—have 
you picked up never a runlet along ſhore !/—What 
d'ye ſay to a ſlug? 


BRUSH, 


N —0, T underſtand you. 
| N a keg of brandy, which Broc K 
NE Lock to his head. 


BLOCK. 


Right Nantz, ſtrike my top-ſails odds heart! 
this is the only thing in France that agrees with an 
Engliſhman's conſtitution, —Let us drink out their 
brandy, and then knock out their brains This is the 
way to demoliſh the ſpirit of the French. An Eng- 
liſhman will fight at a minute's warning, brother— 
but a Frenchman's heart muſt be buoyed up with 
brandy.—No more keg, no more COUrnge. 
qa THOY BE 
-— 911} | BRUSH, 


ts i 57 ; 
7 other pull, couſin. 
BLOCK. 
Avaſt, avaſt—no more canvas than we can carry— 


we know the trim of our own veſſel - Smite my croſs 
trees! we begin to yaw already—Hiccup.— 


BRUSH. 


DD ED Rr „„ 0 gn 
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BRUSH, 


Odſo! our commander is coming upon deck to 
give audience to ou mae. 


BLocx. 
Steady, 1 2 [ Exeunt, 


SCENE IX. 
CHAMPIGNON, OCLABBER, MACLAYMORE, 
BRUSH, TOM HAULYARD an Engliſh Midſhipman, 


CHAMPIGNON, 
Eh bien, Monſieur, qui ſouhaite il? 


HAULYARD, 


Anan—Monſeer ſweat ye!—Agad! I believe, if 
we come along-fide of you, we'll make you all ſweat. 


MACLAYMORE. 


That's mair than ye can tell, my lad—ye may gar 
me ſweet with fetching ;_ but it's no in your breeks 
to gar me ſweet with fear, 


You may ſweat me after I'm dead, honey—but, 


by the bleſſed Virgin! you ſhall not ſweat me alive 
waking and 
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and ſo you may be *after delivering your meſſage, 


'HAULYARD. 


If it wa'n't for ſuch as you that ſhew your own 
country the fore top-ſail, wold our enemy's cable, 
and man their quarters, they would never ride out 
the gale, or dare to ſhew their colours at ſea—but 
howſomever, we'll leave that bowling i' the block, as 
the ſaying is—If ſo be as how that there Frenchman 
is commander of this here veſſel, I have orders from 
my officer to demand an Engliſh young woman, with 
all her baggage and thingumbobs, that he took yel- 
terday out of a pleaſure-boat belonging to one Mr. 
Heartly of ls BN who flipped the painter this 
morning. 


 CHAMPIGNON., © 


Mardy! de commiſſion be very peremtoire |— 
ecoute mon ami, vat you call Monſieur your” com- 
mandant ? 2 | 


HAULYARD. 


I don't take in your palaver, not I—and mayhap 
you don't know my lingo ! but, agad! we'll ſoon 
make you underſtand Plain Engliſh. 


OCLABBER. 


Monſieur Champignon wants to know who is your 


commanding officer, honey. 


rap 
on 


Our 


ur- 
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. HAULYARD. 


Who ſhould it be but lieftenant Lyon of the Triton 
man of war erg e bold a heart as ever 


crack d biſcuit. 
CHAMPIGNON. 
Bon 1-—ſuppoſe dat I refuſe de command of Mon- 


ſieur Lionne! ? 


HAULYARD. 


Suppoſe !—if you do, he'll run you along-ſide, 
yard-arm and yard-arm, and blow you out of the wa- 


ter; that's all. 


CHAMPIGNON, 


By Gar! he vill find himſelf miſtaken : here is not 


vater for one ſixty-gun ſhip- (aide). Heark you 


me, Monſieur, vat is your name, tell Monſieur 
Lionne dat I am called Michel Sanſon Goluat de 
Champignon, Marquis de Vermifſeau—dat I ave de 
honeur to ſerve de king—dat fear be one bagatelle of 
wich I have de mepris—dat I regard you ambaſſade 
as de galimatias—dat my courage ſuffice to attack one 
whole Englis efcadre; and dat if Monſ. Lionne be 
diſpoſed to rendre moi un viſite, I ſhall ave de gloire 
to chaſtiſe his preſomption; ſo I permitte you go 
your way. 


MACLAY- 


. 
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MACLAYMORE. 


Diſſentio —bide you, Billy there's nae clerk here 
I trow—weel, lieutenant Oclabber, I tak inſtruments 
in your haund againſt the proceedings of Captain 
Champignon, wha has incarcerate the Engliſh leddy, 
contrair to the law. of nature and nations. Now, 
cocky, ye may gang about your buſineſs ; when ye 
come back, I'ſe tauk with you in another ftyle. 


OCLABBER. | 


For my own part, honey, I ſhall be after ſhewing 
you ſome diverſion in the way of my duty; but I 
taake you to witneſs that I have no hand i in detaining 
the lady who is plaiſed to favour us with her com- 


pany againſt her own conſent, gra. 


HAULVARD. 


Mayhap you may truſt to your ſhoal water —if you 
do, you're taken all aback, brother: for lieftenant 
Lyon commands a tender of twelve guns and fifty 
ſtout hands, that draws leſs than this here frigate by 
the ſtreak: and—heh !—agad! yonder ſhe comes 
round the point with a flowing fail—b'w'ye, Monſeer 
Champignon ! all hands to quarters; up with your 
white rag ; I doubt my officer and I will taſte ſome 
of your ſoup meagre by that time you pipe to dinner. 

[ Exit. 


SCENE 


8 


8 
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SCENE X. 


CHAMPIGNON, OCLABBER, MACLAYMORE, 
BRUSH. ; 


CHAMPIGNON. 


Mort de ma vie! je ne vous attendois par ſitot, a 
quelle cotẽ faut il que je me tourne? facrebleu! (aide). 
Meſſieurs, I demand your conſeil; you proteſt againſt 
my conduite ; if you tink me ave done de injuſtice, 
you vil find me tout a fait raiſonable : we render Ma- 
demoiſelle to de Englis; for I judge it bien mal 
a- propos to engage de enemi, vere de ſpirit of contra- 


dition reign among ourſelves. 


OCLABBER, 


Faith and troth! my dear, the contradiQtion is all 
over ; you have nothing to do but to ſtation your 
men; and as for Mr. Maclaymore and my own ſhelf, 
the Engliſh cannon may make our legs and arms play 
at loggerhead in the air, honey, but we'll ſtand by 


. you for the glory of France, in ſpite of the devil and 


all his works, gra. 


mam 


Never faſh your noddle about me: conſcience ! 
I'ſe no be the firſt to cry barley. 


OCLAB- 
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ocLABBER. 


| Enſign Maclaymore, I order you to go and take 
| poſſeſſion of the forecaſtle with your diviſion, honey. 
| I wiſh they may ſtand fire till you're all knock'd 
o'the head, gra: but I'm afraid they're no better 
than dunghills ; for they were raiſed from the canaille 
il of Paris. —And now I'll go and put the young lady 
| below water, where ſhe may laugh in her own ſleeve, 
pra; for if the ſhip ſhould be blown up in the en- 
gagement, ſhe is no more than a paſſenger, you 
know; and then ſhe'll be releaſed without ran- 
fom. RY | 


BRUSH. 


God bleſs you, Captain Oclabber, for your gene- 

rolity to my poor lady: I was ordered by my maſter 

to give her cloſe attendance; and though I have a 

great curioſity to ſee the battle, Miſs Harriet muſt by 
no means be left alone. 

'Zxeunt OCLABBER, MACLAYMORE, and BRUSH. 


5 


771 voor ERR 7 ne 
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SCENE XI. 


K r N 


Ventre ſaingris! que ferai-je ? Te me ſens tout em- 
brouille—ces autre Anglois ſont fi precipit&s ! que 


diable les etouffe. Allons! Aux armes! matelots— 
2 mes 


. 
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mes enfans ! chardon—chiſon—ortie—fumiere— Phi- 
bou—la faim—allons—vite, vite—aux armes 

LA crew of tatterdemalions running up and down the 

deck in confuſron—the noiſe of cannon and muſquetry. 

Ah mon bon Dieu! ayez pitié de moi encore— 

qu'on m'apporte de l'eau de vie. Ah miſerable pe- 

cheur !—je ſuis mort !—je fuis enterrE I- ah! voila 

aſſez mes enfans—ceſſez—deſiſtez—il faut amener— 
Monfteur O-claw-bear—lieutenant O-claw-bear | 


- SCENE XI. 


OCLABBER. 


Holla! [Behind the ſcenes. 


CHAMPIGNON» 


Laiſſez—laiſſez—leave off your fire—de ennemi be 
too ſtrong—we ave abaiflee le drapeau—l — 


you leave off, 


OCLABBER, 


Leave off! arrah, for what? 


CHAMPIGNONs 


De ennemi vil accord no quartier. 


my 
— 2 ** 
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 OCLABBE R. 


| Devil burn your quarter what ſignifies quarter 
when we're all kilPd?—The men are lying along the 
deck like ſo many paiſe; and there is ſuch an abo- 
minable ſtench, gra—by my ſhoul! I believe they 


were all rotten before they died. 


[Coming upon the ſiage. 

Arrah mon deaul ! I believe the Engliſh have made 

a compact with the devil to do ſuch execution; for 

my enſign has loſt all his men too but the piper, 

and they two have cleared the forecaſtle ſword in 
hand. 


BRUSH (in great trepidation). 


O Lord! Mr. Oclabber, your enſign is playing the 
devil—hacking and hewing about him like a fury ; 
for the love of God interpoſe, my maſter is come 
aboard, and if they ſhould meet, there will be mur- 


der. 


OCLABBER. 


By my ſhoul! I know he has a regard for Mr. 
Heartly, and if he kills him it will be in the way of 
friendſhip, honey—howſomever, if there's any miſ- 
chief done, I'll go and prevent it. [Exit OCLaBBR. 


NE 
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SCENE XII. 


CHAMPIGNON, Lieutenant LYON, HEARTLY, 


Sailors 75 


CHAM 8 (throwing himſelf LC, knees, and 
preſenting his ſword). 
Ah! miſericorde, Monſieur Artlie, quartier —quar- 
tier, pour Pamour de Dieu! 


HEARTLY: 


1 have no time to mind ſuch trifles—where i is my 


Harriet ? 


* 


BRUSH. 


I'll ſhew you the way to the poor ſolitary pigeon 
— Maſter, this is a : happy day! 
LExeunt HEARTLY and BRUSHs 


SCENE XV. 


OCLABBER, MACLAYMORE, Lieutenant LYON, 


HAULYARD, CHAMPIGNON, Kc. 


OCLABBER (delivering his Froohd) 


Gentlemen, your's is the fortune of the day, You 


ought to be kind to us, for we have given you very 
"EA N 2 little 


of \ 
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little trouble. Our commander there is a very ſhivil 
perſon, gra; he don't turſt after the blood of his 


enemy. As for the ſoldiers, I ſhall ſay nothing; but 


upon my ſhoul! now they're the nimbleſt dead men 
I ever {aw in the days of my life! about two minutes 
agone they were lying like ſo many ſlaughtered ſheep, 
and now they are all ſcamper'd off about their buſi- 
rene end | | 


MACLAYMORE. 


As I fall anſwer, it's a black burning flame! and 
I hope the king will order them to be decimated, 
that is, every tenth man to be hanged in terrorem. 


OCLABBER. 


By my ſhalvation! if the king will take my advice, 
every ſingle man of them ſhall be decimated. 


SCENE the Laſt. 


Enter HEARTLY, leading in HARRIET. 


HEARTLY (embracing OCLABBER and MACLAYMORE. ) 


Gentlemen, Pm heartily glad of having an oppor- 
tunity to return, in ſome meaſure, the civilities you 
have ſhewn to this young lady. Mr. Lyon, I beg 
you'll order their ſwords to be reſtored ; they were 


in no ſhape accellary to our grievances. 


OCLAB« 
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\ 1.2 OCKABBER (receiving bis ſtword). 


Mr. Lyon, you're extraimly-polite ; and I hope I 
ſhall never die till I have an opportunity to return 
the compliment. Madam, I wiſh you joy of our mil- 
fortune; * all * ſhoul. 


LION. 


I a'n't uſed to make ſpeeches, Madam, but I'm 
very glad it was in my power to ſerve ſuch a fine 
lady, eſpecially as my old ſchool-fellow, Heartly, is ſo 
much concerned in your deliverance. As for this 
fair-weather ſpark, Monſieur de Champignon, if he 
can't ſhew a commiſſion authoriſing him to make 
depredations on the Engliſh, I ſhall order him to be 
hoiſted up to the yard's arm by the neck as a pirate 
but if he can produce his orders, he ſhall be treated 

a priſoner of war, though not before he has re- 
120 what he pilfered from you and Mr. Heartly. 


ann 


At chat rate Pm afraid I ſhall loſe an admirer. 
You fee, Monſieur de Champignon, the old proverb 


fulfilled ; Hanging and marriage go by deſtiny :*? 


yet I ſhould be very ſorry to occaſion eyen the death 
of a ſinner.  _ 


CHAMPIGNON. 


| Madame, I implore your pitie and clemence : Mon- 
ſieur Artlie, I am one pauvre miſerable not worth 
your revanche. 


N 3 Enter 
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(Enter BLock drunk, with a portmanteau on ve 
1 Houlder.) 


BLOCK, : 


Thus and no near — bear 4 hand, my heartꝭ 


[Lays it down, opens it, takes out and puts on a 
tawdry ſuit of CHAMPIGNON's clothes. 
By your leave, Tinſey—Odds heart! theſe braces 
are ſo tort, I muſt N my yards e as the 
ſaying is. | 
LYON. 


| Ahey what che devil have we got h here; f how 
now, Block? 


2 | T0 21:4 | 2 

BLO Kk ol 

AV fair plunder between decks —we han t broke 

bulk, III aſſure you—ſtarid clear—PIl ſoon overhaul 
the reſt of the cargo. PER = 

[Pulls out a long leather queue with red ribbons, 

What's here? the tiller of a monkey !—s'blood, the 

fellow has no more brains than a noddy, to leave the 


red ropes hanging over his ſtern, n Wy _ 
may board him on the poop. AH 


[The next thing that appears is a very rem 
canvaſs ſhirt, with very fine lated ruſſtes. 


This here is the right trim of a Frenchman—all gin- 
gerbread work, flouriſh and compliment aloft, and 


all rags and rottenneſs alow. 


[Draws out @ plums of feathers. 
Adzooks ! this is Mounſeer's vane, that, like his 
fancy, 
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fancy, veers with every puff to all the points of the 
compaſs—Hark'ee, Sam the nob muſt needs be 
damnably light that's rigg'd with ſuch a deal of fea- 


ther, The French are ſo well Lets d, no wonder 


they are ſo ready to fly. 
[ Finds a pocket-glaſs, a paper of rouge and Spa- 
niſh wool, with which he daubs his face. 
Swing the ſwivel-ey'd ſon of a whore! he fights un- 
der falſe colours, like a pirate—here's a lubberly dog, 
he dares not ſhew his own faced to the weather. 


CHAMEIGNDN: 


7 


Ah! Monſieur de Belokke, ave e compaſſion — — N 4 | 


BLOCK, 


Don't be afraid, Frenchman—you fee I have 
hoiſted your jacket—thof I ſtruck your enſign — 
we Engliſhmen never cut throats in cold blood: 
the beſt way of beating the French is to ſpare all 
their Shampinions— Odd's heart! I wou'd all their 
commanders were of your trim, brother; ; we'd ſaon 
have the French navy at u 


YON, *© - Ukee 


But in the mean time I ſhall have you to the gang- 
way, you n ſwab. 


| 
* 


* = — 1 

— 

P ” * 
" l . 8 3 fs : * 
vo. | -- © BLOCK, © neter 2H 


Swab! L. did 4 a the borecallle ole: of the ene. 
my, that 1 oe ne- 


or D. 1 N 4 LYON, 
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LYON, | 


None of your jaw, you lubber. 


BLOCK, 


Laber! Iman and boy, ne in the ſer. 
be- er Block was the man that taught 
thee, Tom Lyon, to hand, reef, and ſteer - ſo much 
for the ſervice of Old England but go thy ways, 
Ben, thy timbers are crazy, thy planks are ſtarted, 
and thy bottom is foul—I have ſeen the day when 
thou would'ſt have un thy colours with the beſt 
o'un. 


; 


Peace, porpuſs. 
| | fd 


| Sock O- 20 ge 16) 
I am a porpuſs; for 1 ſpout Flt water, 1 ſee. 
PI! be danm'd if grief and ſorrow ha'n't ſet my eye- 
pumps a- going. 
Ak unnEr. 
: 0 HA ? 
Come, Mr. Block, I muſt make you friends with 


| Leutenant Lyon,—As he has been your pupil, he 


muſt be an able navigator; and this is no time for 
our able ſeamen to fall out among chemſelves. 1 4 | 


BLOCK, 


ſee. 


CE. 
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Lock. 
Why, look ye here, miſtreſs, I muſt confeſs, 28 


how, he's as briſk a ſeaman as ever greas'd a marlin- 


ſpike—PI turn *un adrift with &er a he that reefed 
a bret A will fetch up his leeway with a wet fail, 

as the ſaying is— and as for my own part, d'ye ſee, 

I have ſtood by him with my blood - and my heart 
—and my liver, in all weathers—blow high blow 
low, 


N HARRIET. | 
Well, I hope you'll live to ſee and ſal with him a as 
an admiral. 
voc x. 


1 doubt a muſt be bove down firſt, had s out of the 
water, miſtreſs, and be well ſcrubbed, d'ye ſee— 
then a may to ſee when a wool, and hoiſt the Union 
flag. —Stand clear, John Frenchman—© The Royal 
“ Sovereign of England will ride triumphant over 
* the waves, as the ſong: goes. 


LYON» | 
And now for you; Monſieur Champignon. 
CHAMPIGNON, 


Monfieur Lionne, I ave not altogether contra- 
dicted, but, perhaps, a littel exceed my orders, 
which were to take one Engliſh chaloupe for in- 


telligence. 


HEARTLY, 


THE RETRISAL: 


HEAR TL. 


Well I'm perſuaded Mr. Lyon will not be very 
ſevere in his ſcrutiny ; and, to. ſhew that we Engliſh. 
men can forgive injuries, and fight without malice, 
give me your hand] can't part with my miſtrels ; 
but in other reſpects I am e de eee 
humble ſervan y 


EFT 21 
. . % * 5 
& | LYON, 


I was once taken by the French, who uſed me 
nobly.—Pm a witneſs of their valour, and an inſtance 
of their politeneſs - but there are Champignons in 
every ſervice—While France uſes us like friends, we 
will return her civilities ; when ſhe breaks her treaties 
and grows inſolent, we will drub her over to her 

d behaviour.—Jack Haulyard, you have got a 
long to the purpoſe that won 't, 1 9 De be dif- 
agreeable to the | Ops | 


So. 


Behold ! my brave Britons, the fair ſpringing gale, 
Fill a bumper and toſs off your glaſſes ; 
Buſs and part with your frolicſome laſſes; 

Then aboard and unfurl the Og fail, 


—_ # > X int 


CHORUS, 


While Britiſh oak. beneath us page! | 
And Engliſh courage fites our ſouls ; © © 
© To crown our toils, the fates decree: ht 

The wealth and empire of the ſea, 
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II. 


Our canvas nd cares to the * we diſplay, 
Life and fortune we cheerfully venture 
And we laugh, and we quaff, and we banter z 
Nor think of OY, while ſure of to-day. 


. 


| cHorvs, 
Wulle Wan oak, &c. 


III. 


The ſtreamers of France at a Aiftance FIERY 
We muſt mind other muſic than catches z 
Man our quarters, and handle our matches; 

Our cannon produce, and for battle prepare. 


chonbs. 


14 


While Britiſh oak, &. 
270 9%, 0 . 1 


Engender'd in ſmoke and deliver'd in 8 7 
Britiſh vengeance rolls loud as the thunder ! 27 
Let the vault of the ſky burſt aſunder, 4 1 8 
So victory follows with riches and fame. 7 


chonus. 
Wdile Britiſh oak beneath us rolls, 
And Engliſh courage fires our ſouls; 


To crown our toils, the fates decree 
The wealth and empire of the ſea. 


F 3 * ws S © . _ 5312. 


+EPILOGUE., 


| been BY MISS A . 2 


80 150 
1 * 


. . NNO - o: 10 init 107 
AYE —now I can with ao look around 
Safe as I am, thank heaven, on En gliſh h ound 
In a dark dungeon to be ſtow'd away, Fi 
Midſt roaring, thund'ring, danger, and diſmay ; 
Expos'd to fire and water, ſwerd and bullet — 
Might damp! the heart of any virgin pullet—. 
I dread to think what might have come to paſs, 3. 
Had not the Britiſh Lyon quell'd the Gallic aſs- 
By Champignon a wretched victim led 
Jo cloiſter'd cell, or more deteſted bed, 
My days in pray'r and faſting 1 hd LE: : 
As nun or wife, alike a penitent. L old ff 
His gallantry, ſo confident and 8 
Had prov'd a meſs of delicate ſoupe —maigre: 
To bootleſs longings I had fallen a martyr: 
But heav'n be prais d, the Frenchman caught a been. 
Yet. ſoſt but aucht Tu fate you mult decree! 
Shall he corne ſaſe to pott, or ſink at ſea? 
Your ſentence, ſweet or bitter, foft bt fore, 
Floats his frail bark, or runs it bump aſhore.— 
Ye wits above, reſtrain your awful thunder 
In his firſt cruiſe, 'twere pity he ſhould founder, 
[To the Gallery. 
Safe from your ſhot 2 > other foes. 3 
Nor gulph, but that which horrid yawns below, 
[To the Pit. 


The braveſt chiefs, ev'n Hannibal and Cato, 

Have here been tam'd with pippin and potatoe. 
Our bard embarks in a more Chriſtian cauſe, 

He craves not mercy ; but he claims applauſe, 


I 
\ 
I 
F 
] 


EPILOGUE. 


His pen againſt the hoſtile French is drawn, 
Who damns him, is no Antigallican. 
Indulg'd with fav'ring gales and ſmiling ſkies, 
Hereafter he may board a richer prize. 
But if this welkin angry clouds deform, 
[Looking round the Houſe. 
And hollow groans portend th' approaching ſtorm ; . 
Should the deſcending ſhow'rs of hail redouble, 
| | [To the Gallery. 
And theſe rough billows hiſs, and boil and bubble, 
| [To the Pit. 
He'll launch no more on ſuch fell ſeas of trouble. 


— 
= 
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ADVICE, AND REPROOF: 
TWO SATIRES. 


FIRST PUBLISHED IN THE YEARS 1746 AND 1747. 


cd podice levi 
Cæduntur tumidz medico ridente Mariſcæ. 
Q Proceres ! cenſore opus eſt an haruſpice nobis? Juyznar, 


Peccandi finem poſuit fibi ? quando recepit 
Ejectum ſemel attrita de fronte ruborem ? Ibid. 


[ 193 


ADVICE: 


po + SATIRE. 
POET, FRIEND. 
POET. 


NOUGH, enough; all this we Knew before; 5 
Tis infamous, I grant it, to be poor: 
And who, ſo much to ſenſe and glory loſt, _ 
Will hug the curſe that not one joy can boaſt! 


From the pale hag, O! could I once break looſe; 5 


Divorc'd, all hell ſhall not re-tie the nooſe! 
Not with-more care ſhall H avoid- his wife 
Not Cope fly ſwifter, laſhing for his life ; 
Than I to leave the meagre fiend behind. 


FRIEND. 


Exert your talents ; Nature, ever kind, | 10 
Enough for Apis beſtows on all; 
'Tis ſloth or pride that finds her gifts too mall 


8. Not Cope fly ſwifter, ] A general 3 for an expeditious 
retreat, though not quite ſo deliberate as that of the ten thouſand 


Greeks from Perſia; having . forgot to being! his 
army along with _ 


Vol. I, o Why 


194 ADVICE': A SATIRE. 


Why ſleeps the muſe?—is there no room for praiſe, 
When ſuch bright names in conſtellation blaze ? 
When ſage Newcaſtle, abſtinently great, 15 
Neglects his food to cater for the ſtate; 

And Grafton, tow'ring Atlas of the throne, 

So well rewards a genius like his own : 

Granville and Bath illuſtrious, need I name 

For ſober dignity and ſpotleſs fame ; 20 
Or Pitt th* unſhaken Abdiel yet unſung : 

Thy candour, Chomily ! and BY truth, O Younge! 


POET. 


Th? advice 1s . ; the queſtion only, whether 
Theſe names and virtues ever dwelt together? 
But what of that? the more the bard ſhall claim, 2 5 
Who can create as well as cheriſh fame. 


But one thing more,—how loud muſt I as 
To rouſe th" engag” d attention of the great, | 


15. When ſage Newcaſtle, &c.] Alluding to the OT 
contempt which this great gi —— for the * de- 
lights of the ſtomach. 

17. And Grafton, tow'ring Atlas of the b &c.] This ITY 
peer, remarkable for ſublimity of parts, by virtue of his office, 
Lord Chamberlain, conferred the laureat on Colly Cibber, Eſq. a 
delectable bard, whoſe character has already employed, 212 
with his own, the greateſt pens of the age. | 


19. Granville and Bath, &c. 1 Two noblemen Rox | in 17 | 


day for nothing more than their fortitude in bearing the ſcorn and 
reproach of their country. 


21. Or Pitt 2b wnſbalen Abdiel, Kc. Abdiel, according to 


e er Nee eg IT 


midſt of corruption 
Among the 1 falſe, unmov'd, 


Unfhaken, unſeduc'd, unterrify'd— 


Amus'd, 


„ß a... 


Abvicg: A SATIRE, 1 195 


Amus'd, perhaps, with Cs prolifie bum 
Or rapt amidſt the tranſports of a drum; 30 
While the grim porter watches ev'ry door, ” 
Stern foe to tradeſmen, poets, and the poor. 

Th' Heſperian dragon not more fierce and fell; 

Nor the gaunt, growling janitor of hell. 

Ev'n Atticus (fo wills the voice of Fate) 35 
Enſhrines, in clouded majeſty, his ſtate ; 

Nor to th* adoring crowd vouchſafes regard. 
Tho? prieſts adore, and ev*ry prieſt a bard. - * 
Shall I then follow with the venal tribe, | 
And on the threſhold the baſe mongrel bribe? 40 
Bribe him, to feaſt my mute-imploring eye, 

With ſome proud lord, who ſmiles a gracious lie! 
A lie to captivate my heedleſs youth, _ 

Degrade my talents, and debauch my truth; _ 
While fool'd with hope, revolves my joyleſs 25. 45 
And friends, and fame, and fortune fleet away; | 
*Till ſcandal, indigence, and ſcorn, my lot, 
The dreary jail entombs me, where I rot! 


29. Amus d, perhaps, with C——'s prolific bum, ] This alludes 
to a phænomenon not more ſtrange than true; the perſon here 
meant, having actually laid upwards of forty eggs, as ſeveral phy- 
ficians and fellows of the Royal Society can atteſt, one of whom, 
we hear, has undertaken the incubation, and will, no doubt, fa- 
vour the world with an account of his ſucceſs. Some virtuoſi af- 
firm, that ſuck productions muſt be the effect of a certain inter- 
courſe of organs not fit to be named. 

30. Tranſports of a drum ;] This is a riotous aſſembly of fa- 
ſhionable people, of both ſexes, at a private houſe, conſiſting of 
ſome hundreds; not unaptly ſtyled a drum, from the noiſe and 
emptineſs of the entertainment. There are alſo drum-major, 
rout, tempeſt, and hurricane, differing only in degrees of multi- 
tude and uproar, 28 the ſignificant name of each declares. 


0 2 V 


196 ADviIcE: A SATIRE. 


Is there, ye varniſh'd Tuffians of the ſta de! 
Not one, among the millions whom ye cheat, 50 
Who, while he totters on the brink of woe, | 
Dares, ere he falls, attempt th* avenging OS © 

A ſteady blow! his languid ſoul to feaſt; 

And rid his country of one curſe at leaſt! 


FRIEND. 


What! 1 


POET. 


Let th' aſſaſſin bleed: 55 
My Gi verſe ſhall juſtify the deed. | 
*Tis he who lures th' unpraftis'd mind aſtray, 
Then leaves the wretch to miſery a prey ; 
Perverts the race of virtue juſt begun, 
And ſtabs the public in her ruin'd ſon. 60 


FRIEND. 


Heav'ns how you rail! the man's conſum'd by To 

lf Lockman's fate attends you, when you write; 

Let prudence more propitious arts inſpire : 

The lower ſtill you crawl, you'll climb the higher. 

Go then, with ev'ry ſupple virtue ſtor'd, 65 
And thrive, the favour'd valet of my lord. | 

Is that denied? a boon more humble crave ; 

And miniſter to him who ſerves a ſlave : 

Be ſure you faſten on Promotion's ſcale 

Ow il you ſeize ſome footman by the tail : 70 


* Lan s fate] To be little read, and leſs NT 
Th 


885er 5 


70 


Tb 


ADVICE : A 8ATIRE» 197 


Th' aſcent is eaſy, and the proſpect clear, 5 
From the ſmirch'd ſcullion to th* embroider'd peer. 
Th' ambitious drudge preferr'd, poſtillion rides, 
Advanc'd again, the chair benighted guides; | 
Here doom'd, if nature ſtrung his ſinewy frame, 75 


The ſlave (perhaps) of ſome inſatiate dame; 


But if exempted from th' Herculean toil, 

A fairer field awaits him, rich with ſpoil ; 

There ſhall he ſhine, with ming'ling honours bright, 

His maſter's pathic, pimp, and paraſite ; 80 
Then ſtrut a captain, if his wiſh be war, | 
And graſp in hope, a truncheon and a ſtar : 

Or if the ſweets of peace his ſoul allure, 

Baſk at his eaſe in ſome warm ſinecure; 

His fate in conſul, clerk, or agent, vary, 85 
Or croſs the ſeas, an envoy's ſecretary: 


Compos' d of falſehood, ignorance, and pride, 


A proſtrate ſycophant ſhall riſe a L——d : 
And won from kennels to th' impure embrace, 
Accompliſh'd Warren triumph o'er diſgrace. 90 


POET, 


Eternal infamy his name ſurround, 
Who planted firſt that vice on Britiſh ground 


88. A proſtrate ſycophant ſhall riſe a L—d:] This child of 
dirt, (to uſe a great author's expreſſion,) without any other quality 
than grovelling adulation, has arrived at the power of inſulting his 
betters every day. 

go. Accompliſh'd Warren] Another ſon of fortune, who owes | 
his preſent affluence to the moſt infamous qualifications, commonly 
called Bruſh Warren, from having been a ſhoeblack : it is ſaid he 
was kept by both ſexes at one time, 


0 3 A vice 


— ... ̃ . ˙ , , , — — 
. 


198  *ADVICE: A SATIRE, 


A vice that ſpite of ſenſe and nature reigns, 

And poiſons genial love, and manhood ſtains! 

Pollio! the pride of ſcience and its ſhame, 95 

The muſe weeps o'er thee, while ſhe brands thy name? 

Abhorrent views that proſtituted groom, 

Th' indecent grotto and polluted doom 

There only may the ſpurious paſſion glow, 

Where not one laurel decks the caitiff's brow, 100 
Obſcene with crimes avow'd, of ev'ry dye, 

Corruption, luſt, oppreſſion, perjury : 

Let Chardin, with a chaplet round his head, 

The taſte of Maro and Anacreon plead ; 

& Sir, Flaccus knew to live as well as write, 105 

* And kept, like me, two boys array'd in white.“ 

Worthy to feel that appetence of fame 

Which rivals Horace only in his ſhame ! 

Let Iſis wail in murmurs, as ſhe runs, 

Her tempting fathers and her yielding ſons ; 110 

While Dulneſs ſcreens the failings of the church, 

Nor leaves one fliding rabbi in the lurch: 


103. Let Chardin, with a chaplet round his head,] This genial 
knight wore at his own banquet a garland of flowers, in imitation 
of the ancients ; and kept two roſy boys robed in white, for the 
entertainment of his gueſts. 

109. Let Iſis wail in murmurs, as ſhe runs, &c. J In Alußon to 
the unnatural orgies ſaid to be ſolemnized on the banks of this 
river; particularly at one place, where a much greater ſanctity of 
morals and taſte might be expected. 

111. While Dulneſs ſcreens, &c.] This is a 8 and parental 
office, in which Dulneſs is employed; namely, to conceal the 
failings of her children: and exactly conformable to that inſtance 
of filial piety which we meet with in the ſon of Noah, who went 
backward to cover the nakedneſs of his father, when he lay ex- 
poſed, from the ſcoffs and inſults of a malicious world. 


Far 


. ADVICE 7. A SATIRE, 199 


Far other raptures let the breaſt contain, 
Where heav' deen lde and R reign. 


FRIEND. 


Shall not a thouſand virtues, then, atone Dore 
In thy ſtri& cenſure for the breach of one? 

If Bubo keeps a catamite or whore, | 

His bounty feeds the beggar at his door: 

And though no mortal credits Curio's word, 

A ſcore of lacquies fatten at his board:  ' 120 
To Chriſtian meekneſs facrifice thy ſpleen, 
And ſtrive thy N weakneſſes to ſcreen, 


” POET, 


Scorn'd be the bud, and wither'd all his oe. 


Who wounds a brother weeping o'er his ſhame ! 
But if an impious wretch with frantic pride, 125 


Throws honour, truth, and decency aſide, 


If nor by reaſon aw'd, nor check'd by fears, 

He coun's his glories from the ſtains he bears; 

Th? indignant muſe to virtue's aid ſhall riſe, 

And fix the brand of infamy on vice, 130 
What if, arous'd at his imperious call, 

An hundred footſteps echo through his hall; 


And, on high columns rear'd, his lofty dome 


Proclaims th' united art of Greece and Rome: 
What tho? whole hecatombs his crew regale, 135 
And each dependant ſlumbers o'er his ale; 
While the remains through mouths unnumber” 1 paſt, 
1 the beggar and the dogs at laſt: 

0 4 Say, 


200 »ADVICE : A SATIRE. 


Say, Friend, f is it benevolence of ſoul, 


Or pompꝰous vanity, that prompts the whele? 


Theſe ſons of ſloth who by profuſion thrive, 
His pride inveigled from the public hive: 
And numbers pine in ſolitary woe, 

Who furniſh'd out this phantaſy of ſnow. 
When ſilent miſery aſſail'd his eyes, 

Did e'er his throbbing boſom ſympathiſe? 
Or his extenſive charity pervade | 

To thoſe who languiſh in the barren ſhade, 
Where oft, by want and modeſty ſuppreſs' d, 
The bootleſs talent warms the lonely breaſt ? 
No! petrify'd by dulneſs and diſdain, 
Beyond the feeling of another's pain, 

The tear of pity ne'er bedew'd his eye, 

Nor his lewd boſom felt the ſocial ſigh! 


| FRIEND. 
Alike to thee his virtue or his vice, y 
If his hand lib'ral, owns thy merit's price. 


POET. 


Sooner in hopeleſs an anguiſh would I mourn, OY 


Than owe my fortune to the man I eds 
What new ne 


140 


a 145 


1350 


55 


A thouſand yet remain 


That bloom with e or that team with gain: 160 
5 Theſe 


ADVICE: A SATIRE. 201 
Theſe arts, - are they beneath - beyond thy en K 
Devote thy ſtudies to th? auſpicious fair: 
Of truth diveſted, let thy tongue ſupply 1 5 
The hinted ſlander, and the whiſper'd lie; | 
All merit mock, all qualities depreſs, 
Save thoſe that grace th? excelling patroneſs z 
Trophies to her, on others? follies raiſe, 
And heard with joy, by defamation praiſe : 
To this collect each faculty of face, 
And ev'ry feat perform of fly grimace ; 
Let the grave ſneer ſarcaſtic ſpeak thee ſhrewd, 
The ſmutty joke ridiculouſly lewd ; | 
And the loud laugh thro all its changes rung, 
Applaud th' abortive fallies of her tongue: | 
Enroll'd a member in the ſacred liſt, | 
Soon ſhalt thou ſharp in company, at whilſt ; 
Her midnight rites and revels regulate, 
Prieſt of her love, and dæmon of her hate, 


| ay 


2 
175 


POET. 


But ſay, what recompence for all this waſte 
Of honour, truth, attention, time, and taſte? 
To ſhine confeſs'd, her zany and her tool, 
And fall by what I roſe, low ridicule? 

Again ſhall Handel raiſe his laurePd brow, 
Again ſhall harmony with rapture glow ! 


180 


177. Her midnight rites, &c.] Theſe are myſteries performed, 
like thoſe of the Dea Bona, by females only; conſequently it 
cannot be expected that we ſhould here explain them: we have, 
notwithſtanding, found means to learn ſome anecdotes concerning 
them, which we ſhall reſerve for another opportunity. 


The 


202 AbvIcE: A SATIRE. 


The ſpells diſſolve, the combination breaks, 185 
And Punch, no longer Fraſi's rival, ſqueaks. 

Lo, Ruſſel falls a ſacrifice to whim, i 

And ſtarts amaz*d in Newgate from hin dream: 
With trembling hands implores their promis'd aid; 
And ſees their favour like a viſion fade 190 
Is this, ye faithleſs Syrens !—this the joy | 

To which your ſmiles th* unwary wretch decoy? 
Naked and ſhackled, on the pavement prone, 

His mangled fleſh devouring from the bone; 

Rage in his heart, diſtraction in his eye! 195 
Behold, inhuman hags! your minion lie ! 

Behold his gay career to ruin run, 

By you ſeduc'd, abandon'd, and undone ! 

Rather in garret pent, ſecure from harm, | 

My muſe with murders ſhall the town alarm; 200 


187. Lo, Ruſſel falls, &c.] A famous mimic and finger. The 
perſon here meant, by the qualifications above deſcribed, had infi- 
nuated himſelf into the confidence of certain ladies of quality, 
who engaged him to ſet up a puppet-ſhew, in oppoſition to the 
oratorios of Handel, againſt whom they were unreaſonably preju- 
diced. But the town not ſeconding the capricious undertaking, 
they deſerted their manager, whom they had promiſed ta ſupport, 
and let him fink under the expence they had entailed upon him: 
he was accordingly thrown into priſon, where his diſappointment 
got the better of his reaſon, and he remained in all the ecſtaſy of 
deſpair ; till at laſt his generous patroneſſes, after much ſolicita- 
tion, were prevailed upon to colle& five pounds, on the payment 
of which he was admitted into Bedlam, where he continyed bereft 
of his underſtanding, and died in the utmoſt miſery. ._ 
199. Rather in garret, &c.] 'Theſe are the dreams and 6Rions 
of Grub-ſtreet, with which the good people of this metropolis * 
_ — and entertained. 


3 


Or 


ADVICE: A SATIRE. 
Or plunge in politics with patriot zeal, 
And ſnarl like Gutherie for the public weal, 


Than crawl an inſect, in a Beldame's power, 
And dread the cruſh of caprice ev'ry hour! 


FRIEND, ; 


"Tis well ;—enjoy that petulance of ſtyle, 
And, like the envious adder, lick the file ; 
What tho” ſucceſs will not attend on all! 
Who bravely dares, muſt ſometimes riſk a fall. 
Behold the bounteous board of Fortune ſpread ; 
Each weaknels, Vice and Folly, yields thee bread; 210 
Wouldſt thou with prudent condeſcenſion ſtrive 

On the long-ſettled terms of life to thrive. 


POET, 


What! join the crew that pilfer one another, 

Betray my friend, and perſecute my brother : 

Turn uſurer, o'er cent. per cent. to brood, 220 
Or quack, to feed like fleas on human blood? 


F RIEND. 


Or if thy ſoul can brook the gilded curſe, 
Some changeling heireſs ſteal—— 


POET. 
Why not a purſe? 
206. And, like the envious adder, lick the file:] This alludes to 


the fable of the viper and file, applicable to all the unſucceſsful 
i efforts of malice and envy. 


Two 


204 ADvIcR: A SATIRE, 
Two things I dread, my Conſcience and the Law. 


FRIEND, 


How? dread a mumbling bear without a claw? 225 
Nor this, nor that is ſtandard right or wrong, 

Till minted by the mercenary tongue; 

And what is Conſcience, but a fiend of Strife, 

That chills the joys, and damps the ſchemes of life? 
The wayward child of Vanity and Fear, 230 
The peeviſh dam of Poverty and Care; * 
Unnumber'd woes engender in the breaſt 

That entertains the rude, ungrateful gueſt. 


POET. - 


Hail ! facred pow'r! my glory and my guide ! 

Fair ſource of mental peace, whate'er betide; 235 
Safe in thy ſhelter, let diſaſter roll g 
Eternal hurricanes around my ſoul; 

My ſoul, ſerene, amidſt the ſtorms ſhall reign, 

And ſmile to ſee their fury burſt in vain! 


FRIEND. 


* Too coy to flatter, and too proud to ſerve, | 240 
Thine be the joyleſs dignity to ſtarve. 


POET. 


No; thanks to diſcord, war ſhall be my friend; 
ARG moral rage, heroic courage lend 


* * This, ſurely, Fon Fane Churchill's 
Too proud to flatter, too ſincere to lie,” . 


To 


ADVICE: A SATIRE. 205 


To pierce the gleaming ſquadron of the foe, 
And win renown by ſome diſtinguiſh'd blow. 245 


FRIEND. 


Renown ! ay, do—unkennel the whole pack 

Of military cowards on thy back. 

What difference, ſay, *twixt him who bravely ſtood, 
And him who ſought the boſom of the wood? 
Invenom'd calumny the firſt ſhall brand, 250 
The laſt enjoy a ribbon and command. 


POET, 


If ſuch be life, its wretches I deplore, 
And long to quit th* unhoſpitable ſhore. 


248. What difference, ſay, *twixt him <vho bravely flood, 

249. And him who ſought the beſom of the wood?) This laſt 
line relates to the behaviour of a general on a certain occaſion, 
who diſcovered an extreme paſſion for the cool ſhade during the 


heat of the day: the Hanoverian general, in the battle of Det- 
tingen. | 
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RE PROOF: 
A SATIRE. 


— — s 


POET, FRIEND. 


| por. | 
owe'e I turn, or whereſoe'er I tread, 
This giddy world ſtill rattles round my head ! 


I pant for filence ev'n in this retreat— | 1 
Good heav'n ! what dæmon thunders at the gate? i 


FRIEND. 
In vain you ſtrive, in this ſequeſter'd nook, | 5 
To ſhroud you from an injur'd friend's rebuke. 


POET. "— Pee” | | * | 
An injur'd friend !—who challenges the name? | 
If you, what title juſtifies the claim? 4 = 


Did e' er your heart o'er my affliction grieve, 

Your int'reſt prop me, or your purſe relieve? 16 W. 
Or could my wants my foul fo far ſubdue, 1 
That in diſtreſs ſhe crawl'd for aid to you? 1 
But let us grant th' indulgence e' er ſo ſtrong; 1 
Diſplay without reſerve th' imagin'd wrong: 5 
Among 


———— . — — ROE 
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Among your kindred have I kindled ſtrife, 15 
Deflow'r'd your daughter, or debauch'd your wife; 


Traduc'd your credit, bubbled you at game; 


Or ſoiPd with infamous reproach your name? 


FRIEND. . 


No; but your cynic vanity (you'll own) 
Expos'd my private counſel to the town. 20 


POET. 


Such fair advice *twere pity ſure to loſe; 
I grant I printed it . 0 uſe. 

. 7 3 "FRIEND. | 25 | _— 
Ves, ſeaſonꝰd ith your own: n betwepti,) 3 
Inflam'd with ſo much virulence of ſpleen, 

That the mild town (to give the dev'l his due) 25 


Aſcrib'd the whoſe performance to a Jew. 


*brobit Daujai « 

POET. 

Jews, Turks, or Pagans, hallow'd be the mouth 
That teams with moral zeal and dauntleſs truth! 
Prove that my partial ſtrain adopts one lie, | 

No penitent more mortify*d than I; | 30 
Not ev'n the wretch in ſhackles, doom'd to groan 
Beneath th' inhuman ſcoffs of Williamſon “. 


* Governor of the Tower. 


FRIEND. 
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FRIEND. 


Hold et us ſee this boaſted ſelf. denial- 
+ The vanquiſh'd knight has triumph'd in his trial. 


POET. 
What then ? 


FRIEND. 


Your own ſarcaſtic verſe nay, 2" 
That brands him as q nn runaway. 


POET. 


With all my ſoul !—th* imputed charge rehearſe ; 

Pll own my error and expunge the verſe. 

Come, come,—howe'er the day was loſt or won, | 

The world allows the race was fairly run. 40 

But leſt the truth too naked ſhould appear, | 
A robe of fable ſhall the goddeſs wear : 

When ſheep were ſubject to the lion's reign, 

Ere man acquir'd dominion o'er the plain, 

Voracious wolves fierce ruſhing from the rocks, 45 

| Devour'd without controul th* unguarded flocks ; 

The ſuff*rers crowding round the royal cave, 

Their monarch's pity and protection crave : 

Not that they wanted valour, force, or arms, 

To ſhield their lambs from danger and alarms; 50 


+ Sir John Cope, g 
, Fo. I. : "x Ap A thou- 
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A thouſand rams the champions of the fold, 

In ſtrength of horn, ang patriot virtue bold, 
Engag'd in firm aſſociation, ſtood, 

Their lives devoted to the public good : 

A warlike chieftain was their ſole requeſt, 55 
To marſhal, guide, inſtruct, and rule the reſt ; 
Their pray'r was heard, and, by conſent of all, 

A courtier ape appointed general.— 

He went, he led, arrang'd the battle ſtood, 

The ſavage foe came pouring like a flood; 60 
Then pug aghaſt, fled fwifter than the wind, 

Nor deign'd, in threeſcore miles, to look behind ; 
While ev'ry band for orders bleat in vain, 

And fall in ſlaughter'd heaps upon the plain: 

The ſcar*d baboon (to cut the matter ſhort) 65 
With all his ſpeed could not outrun Report ; 

And to appeaſe the clamours of the nation, , 

*Twas fit his caſe ſhould ſtand examination. 

The board was nam*d—each worthy took his place; 
All ſenior members of the horned race.— 70 


The wether, goat, ram, elk, and ox were there, 
And a grave, hoary ſtag poſſeſs'd the chair, — 


70. Horned race.] It is not to be wondered at, that this board 
conſiſted of horned cattle only, ſince, before the uſe of arms, every 
creature was obliged in war to fight with ſuch weapons as nature 
afforded it, conſequently thoſe ſupplied with horns bid faireſt for 
ſignalizing themſelves in the field, and carrying off the firſt poſts 
in the army.,—But I obſerve, that, among the members of this 
court, there is no mention made of ſuch of the horned family as 
were chiefly celebrated for valour; namely, the bull, unicorn, 
rhinoceros, &c. which gives reaſon to ſuſpect, that theſe laſt were 
either out of favour with the miniſtry, laid aſide on account of 
their great age, or that the ape had intereſt enough at court to 
exclude them from the number of his judges. 
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Th' inquiry paſt, each in his turn began 
The culprit's conduct variouſly to ſcan: 


At length, the ſage uprear'd his awful creſt, 75 


And pauſing, thus his fellow-chiefs addreſs'd. — 
If age, that from this head its honours ſtole, 
Hath not impair'd the functions of my ſoul, 

But ſacred wiſdom with experience bought, 


While this weak frame decays, maturesmythought; 80 


Th' important iflue of this grand debate 
May furniſh precedent for your own fate; 
Should ever fortune call you to repel 
The ſhaggy foe, ſo deſperate and fell— 


*Tis plain, you ſay, his excellence Sir Ape 8 


From the dire field accompliſh'd an eſcape ; 

Alas! our fellow-ſubje&s ne'er had bled, 

If every ram that fell, like him had fled ; 

Certes, thoſe ſheep were rather mad than brave, 
Which ſcorn'd th* example their wiſe leader gave. go 
Let us, then, ev'ry vulgar hint diſdain, 

And from our brother's laurel waſh the ſtain. — 

Th' admiring court applauds the preſident, 

And pug was clear'd by general conſent. 


FRIEND. 


There needs no magic to divine your ſcope, 95 
Mark d as you are a flagrant miſanthrope: 
Sworn foe to good and bad, to great and ſmall, 

Thy rankling pen produces nought but gall: _ 

Let virtue ſtruggle, or let glory ſhine, 1 
* 1 77 affords not one ee 15— 100 
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Hail, ſacred themes! the mule's chief alight! 
O bring the darling objects to my fight!” 
My breaſt with elevated thought ſhall glow, 
My fancy brighten, and my numbers flow! | 
Th' Aonian grove with rapture would I.tread, 105 
To crop unfading wreaths for William's head ; 
But that my ſtrain, unheard amidſt. the throng, 
Muſt yield to Lockman's ode and Hanbury's ſong. 
Nor would th* enamour'd muſe neglect to pay 
To Stanhope's worth the tributary lay;  _ 1 to 
The ſoul unſtain'd, the ſenſe ſublime to paint, 
A people's patron, pride, and ornament ! 
Did not his virtues eterniz'd remain  _ 
The boaſted theme of Pope's immortal ſtrain. - 


Not ev'n the pleaſing taſk is left, to raiſe, 115 


A grateful monument to Barnard's pre * 

Elſe ſhould the venerable patriot ſtand | 

Th' unſhaken pillar of a ſinking land. 

The gladd'ning proſpect let me ſtill park; ; 

And bring fair Virtue's triumphs to the view! 120 
Alike to me, by fortune bleſt or not, 

From ſoaring Cobham to the melting Scot. 


i 
108. Lockman's ode and Hanbury's ſong. ] Two productions re- 
ſembling one another very much in that cloying mediocrity, which 
Horace compares to Craſſum ungentum, et ſardo cum-melle Pahever. 


110. Stanhope's worth] The earl of Cheſterfield. 


122. Melting Scot.] Daniel Mackercher, , Efq. a man of fuch 
primitive ſimplicity, that he may be faid to have exceeded the 
ſcripture injunction, by not only parting with his cloak and coat, 
but with his ſhirt alſo, to relieve a brother in diftreſs : Mr. An- 
neſley, who claimed the Angleſea title and eſtate. 


2 But 
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But lo! a ſwarm of harpies intervene, 

To ravage, mangle, and pollute the ſcene! _ 
Gorg' d with our plunder, yet ſtill gaunt e 12 5 
Rapacious Gideon faſtens on our iſle; 

Inſatiate Laſcelles, and the fiend Vaneck, 

Riſe on our ruins, and enjoy the wreck ; 

While griping Jaſper glories in his prize, 

hats trout r none tears nad , beg cries. I 50 


rt 4-570 2 FOE 1 


FRIEND. 


Relaps'd. un bange 9 to rail hs 5 
I fear'd this eee n not long l 


vox r. 


Vou deem it rancour then? — Look round and ſee 
What vices flouriſh ſtill, unprun d by me: 
Corruption rold in a triuinphant „ 1 
Diſplays his burniſh'd front and glitt' ring ſtar; 

Nor heeds the public ſcorn, or tranſient ourle, Sn | 
Unknown alike to honour and remorſe. © 

Behold the leering belle, careſs d by all, | 
Adorn each 1 3h Fern ball; 140 


ec 


126. Gideon, Lakai Vaneck,] A triumvirate of contractors, 
who, ſcorning the narrow views of private uſury, found means to 
lay a whole ſtate under contribution, and pillage a kingdom of 
immenſe ſums, under the protection of law. 

129. Griping Jaſper], A. Chriſtian of bowels, who lends money 
to his friends in want at the moderate intereſt of 50 per cent. A 
man famous for buying poor ſeamen's tickets. 

139. The leering belle,] A wit of the firſt water, celebrated for 
* talent of repartee and double entendre. 


3 Where 


1 
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Where peers attentive liſten and adore, 
And not one matron ſhuns the titled 8 

At Peter's obfequies'I ſung no dirge 

Nor has my fatire yet ſupply'd a ſcourge 

For the vile tribes of uſurers and bites 145 
Who ſneak at Jonathan's and ſwear at White's. 
Each low purſuit, and lighter folly bred 
Within the ſelfiſh heart and hollow head, 

Thrives uncontroll'd, and bloſſoms o'er the land, 
Nor feels the rigour of my chaſt*ning hand: 150 
While Codrus ſhivers o'er his bags of gold, 

By famine wither'd, and benumb'd by cold; 

I mark his haggard eyes with frenzy roll, 
And feaſt upon the terrors of his ſoul ; 

The wrecks of war, the perils of the deep, 15 
That curſe with hideous dreams the caitiff's ſleep; 
Inſolvent debtors, thieves, and civil ſtrife, 

Which daily perſecute his wretched life ; 

With all the horrors of prophetic dread,. | 
That rack his boſom while the mail is read. 160 
Safe from the rod, untainted by the e 

A judge by birth, by deſtiny a fool, 

While the young lordling ſtruts in native pride, 

His MS: tutor by his _ 


143- Peter's Age Peter Waters, El 0 character is 
too well known to need deſcription. 


164. His party-coloured tutor] Whether it be for the reaſon aſ- 
ſigned in the ſubſequent lines, or the  frugality of the parents, who 
are unwilling to throw away money in making their children wiſer 
than themſelves, I know not : but certain it is, that many people 
of faſhion commit the education of their heirs to ſome truſty foot- 
man, with a particular command to * maſter out of the ſtable. 


Pleas'd, 


e. . 


2 
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Pleas'd, let me own the pious mother's care, 165 
Who to the brawny fire commits her heir, 

Fraught with the ſpirit of a Gothic monk, 

Let Rich, with dulneſs and devotion drunk, 

Enjoy the peal ſo barbarous and loud, 

While his brain ſpues new monſters to the crowd ; 1 1 
I ſee, with joy, the vaticide deplore 

An hell-denouncing prieſt and ſov*reign whore. 

Let ev'ry poliſh'd dame, and genial lord, 

Employ the ſocial chair, and venal board; | 
Debauch'd from ſenſe, let doubtful meanings run, 17 5 
The vague conundrum and the prurient pun ; 

While the vain fop, with apiſh grin, regards 

The gig'ling minx half-choak'd behind her cards: 
Theſe, and a thouſand idle pranks, I deem 
The motley ſpawn of ignorance and whim. 180 


170. Spues new monſters to the crowd;] Monſters of abſurdity. 
He look'd, and ſaw a ſable ſorc' rer riſe, 
Swift to whoſe hand a winged volume flies: 
« All ſudden, gorgons hiſs, and dragons glare, 
« And ten-horn'd fiends and giants ruſh to war. 
« Hell riſes, heaven deſcends, and dance on earth, 
„Gods, imps, and monſters, muſic, rage, and mirth, 
« A fire, a jig, a battle, and a ball, 
Till one wide conflagration ſwallows all.“ 
| 1 Dvxc1an. 
174. Employ the ſocial chair, ] This is no other than an empty 
chair, carried about with great formality, to perform viſits, by 
the help of which a decent correſpondence is often maintained 
among people of faſhion, many years together, without one per- 


ſonal interview; to the great honour of Roy and good 


neighbourhood. 
174. Venal board; ] Equally applicable to the dining and card- 


table, where every gueſt muſt pay an extravagant price for what he 
has, | 


P 4 | Let 
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Let pride conceĩve and folly propagate, 

The faſhion ſtill adopts the ſpurious brat 
Nothing ſo ſtrange that faſhion cannot tame; 

By this diſhonour ceaſes to be ſhame: 0 

This weans from bluſhes lewd Tyrawly's face, 

Gives Hawley praiſe and Ingoldſby diſgrace, 

From Mead to Thompſon ſhifts the palm at once, 
A meddling, prating, blund' ring, buſy dunce! [1 
And may (ſhould taſte a little more — 
Transform the nation to an herd of ſwine. Ne 0g 


rad; 


The fatal peridd habens un perl Ani 

Nor will thy verſe th* obſcene event 8 

Thy flow'rs of poetry, that ſmell ſo ſtrong, 

The keeneſt appetites have loath'd the ſong; 
Condemn'dby Chrk, Banks Barrowby,and Chitty, 195 
And all the crop-ear'd critics of the city : 

While ſagely neutral ſits thy ſilent friend, 

Alike averſe to cenſure or commend. 


- POET. 


Peace to the gentle ſoul, that could deny 
= invocated yoice to p h N 200 


186. Hawley 461 A general ſo renowned for conduct and 
diſcipline, that, during an action in which he had a conſiderable 
command, he is ſaid to have been ſeen rallying three fugitive dra- 
goons, five miles from the field of battle. 

195. Clark, Banks, Barrowby, Chitty, ] A fraternity of wits, 
whoſe virtue, modeſty, and tafte are much of the ſame dimenſion. 


And 
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And let me ſtill the ſentiment diſdain 

Of him, who never ſpeaks but to arraign; 

The ſneering ſon of calumny and ſcorn, 

Whom neither arts, nor ſenſe, nor ſoul adorn: 

Or his, who to maintain a critic's rank, 205 
Tho? conſcious of his own internal blank, 

His want of taſte unwilling to betray, : 

*Twixt ſenſe and nonſenſe heſitates all day; 

With brow contracted hears each paſſage read, 

And often hums and ſhakes his empty head; 210 
Until ſome oracle ador'd, pronounce 

The paſſive bard a poet or a dunce 

Then, in loud clamour, echoes back the word, 

*Tis bold! infipid—ſoaring or abſurd. 

"Theſe, and th* unnumber'd ſhoals of ſmaller fry, 215 
That nibble round, I pity and defy. 
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POEMS. 


THE TEARS OF SCOTLAND. 


WRITTEN IN THE YEAR 1746. 


I, 


oURN, hapleſs Caledonia, mourn _ 
Thy baniſh'd peace, thy laurels torn! 

Thy ſons, for valour long renown'd, 
Lie flaughter'd on their native ground ; 5 
Thy hoſpitable roofs no more 
Invite the ſtranger to the door ; 
In ſmoky ruins ſunk they lie, 
The monuments of cruelty. 


II. 


The wretched owner ſees afar 

His all become the prey of war; 
Bethinks him of his babes and wife, 
Then ſmites his breaſt, and curſes life. 
Thy ſwains are famiſfi'd on the rocks, 
Where once they fed their wanton flocks : 
Thy raviſh'd virgins ſhriek in vain; 3 
Thy eee 8 
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III. 


What boots it then, in ev'ry clime, 
Thro? the wide - ſpreading waſte of time, 
Thy martial glory, crown'd with praiſe, 
Still ſhone with undiminiſh'd blaze ? 
Thy tow'ring ſpirit now is broke, 

Thy neck is bended to the yoke. 

What foreign arms could never quell, 
By civil rage and rancour fell. 


IV. 
The rural pipe and merry lay 
No more ſhall cheer the happy day: 
No ſocial ſcenes of gay delight 


Beguile the dreary winter night: 
No ſtrains, but thoſe of ſorrow flow, 


And nought be heard but ſounds of.woe, 


While the pale phantoms of the ſlain 
Glide nightly o'er the ſilent plain. 


v. 
O baneful cauſe, oh, fatal morn, 
Accurs'd to ages yet unborn ! 
The ſons againſt their fathers ſtood, 


The parent ſhed his children's blood. 
Yet, when the rage of battle ceas'd, 


The victor's ſoul was not appeas d: 


The naked and forlorn muſt feel 
Devouring flames, and murd'ring ſteel! 
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VI. 


The pious mother doom'd to death, 
Forſaken wanders o'er the heath, 

The bleak wind whiſtles round her head, 
Her helpleſs orphans cry for bread ; 
Bereft of ſhelter, food, and friend, 

She views the ſhades of night deſcend, 
And ſtretch'd beneath the inclement ſkies, 
Weeps o'er her tender babes and dies. 


VIIs 


While the warm blood bedews my veins, 
And unimpair'd remembrance reigns, 
Reſentment of my country's fate, 
Within my filial breaſt ſhall beat; 

And, fpite of her inſulting foe, 

My ſympathiſing verſe ſhall flow : 

« Mourn, hapleſs Caledonia, mourn 
Thy baniſh'd peace, thy laurels torn.” 
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{ VERSE 8 


3 


YOUNG LADY PLAYING ON A HARPSICHORD, 


Ah SO. 
WY HEN Sappho ſtruck the quiv'ring wire, 
The throbbing breaſt was all on fire: 


And when ſhe rais'd the yocal lay, 
The captive ſoul was charm'd away! 


II. | 


But had the nymph, poſſeſs'd with theſe, 
Thy ſofter, chaſter pow'r to pleaſe ; 
Thy beauteous air of ſprighty youth, 
Thy native ſmiles. of artleſs truth ; © - 


III, 


The worm of Grief had never prey'd 
On the forſaken love-ſick maid : 


Nor had ſhe mourn'd an hapleſs flame, 


Nor daſh'd on rocks her tender frame. 


LOVE ELEGY. 


| In Imitation of T1BULLUS. 


* 


VV HERE now are all my flatt'ring dreams of joy? 
Monimia, give my ſoul her wonted reſt; 

Since firſt thy beauty fix d my roving eye, 
Heart-gnawing cares corrode my penſive breaſt, 


II. 


Let happy lovers fly where pleaſures call, 

With feſtive ſongs beguile the fleeting hour; 
Lead beauty thro* the mazes of the ball, 

Or preſs her wanton in love's roſeate bow'r. 


III. 


For me, no more I'll range th' empurpled mead, 
Where ſhepherds pipe, and virgins dance around, 

Nor wander thro? the woodbine's fragrant ſhade, 
To hear the muſic of the grove reſound, 


IV, 


P11 ſeek ſome lonely church, or dreary hall, 
Where Fancy paints the glimm'ring taper blue, 

Where damps hang mould'ring on the ivy'd wall, 
And ſheeted ghoſts drink up the midnight dew : 
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V. 


There leagu'd with hopeleſs anguiſh and deſpair, 
A while in ſilence o'er my fate repine: 

Then, with a long farewel to Love and Care, 
To kindred duſt my weary limbs confign. 


VI. 


Wilt thou, Monimia, ſhed a gracious tear 
On the cold grave where all my ſorrows reſt ? 
Strew vernal flow'rs, applaud my love ſincere, 
And bid the turf lie eaſy on my breaſt ? 


SONG. 
I, 

Wurz with fond rapture and amaze, 

On thy tranſcendent charms I Saze, 
My cautious foul eſſays in vain © 
Her peace and freedom to maintain: 
Yet let that blooming form divine, 
Where grace and harmony combine, 
Thoſe eyes, like genial orbs, that move, 
Diſpenſing gladneſs, joy, and love, 
In all their pomp aſſail my vip, 
Intent my boſom to ſubdue; 5 1 
My breaſt, by wary maxims ſteel” 13 
Not all thoſe charms ſhall force to yield, | 


II, 


411¹ 
But when, invok'd to beauty's aid, 
I ſee th' enlightenꝰ d ſoul diſplay d; 
That Jul fo ſenſibly ſedate 
Amid the ſtorms of froward fate ! 
Thy genius active, ſtrong, and clear, 
Thy wit ſublime, tho' not ſevere, 
The ſocial ardour void of art, 
That glows within thy candid heart; 
My ſpirits, ſenſe, and ſtrength decay, 
My reſolution dies away, 


And ev'ry faculty oppreſt, 
Almighty love invades my breaſ! 
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SONG. 
"I 
4 fix her—twere a taſk as vain. "8 
To count the April drops of rain, 


To ſow in Afric's barren ſoil, 
Or tempeſts hold within a toil. 


II. 


I know it, friend, ſhe's light as air, 
Falſe as the fowler's artful ſnare; 
Inconſtant as the paſſing wind, 
As Winter's dreary froſt unkind, 


III, 


She's ſuch a miſer too in love, 


Its joys ſhe'll neither ſhare nor prove; 


Tho? hundreds of gallants await 
From her viQorious eyes their fate. 


IV, 


Bluſhing at ſuch inglorious reign, _ 

I ſometimes ſtrive to break her chain; 

My reaſon ſummon to my aid, 
Reſolv'd no more to be betray'd. 
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V. 


Ah! friend ! tis but a ſhort-liv'd trance, 
Diſpell d by one enchanting glance; 
She need but look, and, I confeſs, 
Thoſe looks completely curſe or bleſs. 


VI. 


So ſoft, ſo elegant, ſo fair, 

Sure ſomething more than human's there; 
I muſt ſubmit, for ſtrife is vain, 

Twas deſtiny that forg'd the chain. 
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BURLESSUE ODE *. 


Wr waſt thou, wittol Ward, when haplefs Fate 
From theſe weak arms mine aged grannam tore 
Theſe pious arms, effay*d too late, 
To drive the diſmal phantom from the door. 
Could not thy healing drop, illuſtrious Quack, 
Could not thy ſalutary pill prolong her days; 
For whom, ſo oft,” to Marybone, alack ! 
Thy ſorrels dragg'd thee thro? the worſt of ways! 


Oil-dropping Twick'nham did not then detain 
Thy ſteps, tho? tended by the Cambrian maids ; 

Nor the ſweet environs of Drury-lane ; 

Nor duſty Pimlico's embow'ring ſhades ; 
Nor Whitehall, by the river's bank, 
Beſet with rowers dank; 

Nor where th' Exchange pours forth its tawny ſons ; 
Nor where to mix with offal, ſoil, and blood, 
Steep Snow-hill rolls the ſable flood ; 

Nor where the Mint's contaminated kennel runs : 


* Dr. Smollett, imagining himſelf fl-treated by Lord Lyttel- 
ton, wrote the above burleſque on that nobleman's monody on 
the death of his lady. 
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Ill doth it now beſeem, 

That thou ſhould*ſt doze and dream, 
When Death in mortal armour came, 
And ſtruck with Tuthleſs dart the gentle dame. 
Her lib'ral hand and ſympathiſing breaſt 

The brute creation kindly bleſs'd : 

Where'er ſhe trod grimalkin purr'd around, 
The ſqueaking pigs her bounty own'd ; 

Nor to the waddling duck or gabbling gooſe, 
Did ſhe glad ſuſtenance refuſe ; 

The ſtrutting cock ſhe daily fed, 

And turkey with his ſnout ſo red ; 

Of chickens careful as the pious hen, 

Nor did ſhe overlook the tomtit or the wren ; 
While redbreaſt hopp'd before her in the hall, 
As if ſhe common mother were of all. 


For my diſtracted mind, 
What comfort can I find; 
O beſt of grannams ! thou art dead and gone, 
And I am left behind to weep and moan, 
To ſing thy dirge in ſad funereal ray, 
Ah! woe is me! alack! and well-a-day ! 
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ODE TO MINT EH. 


PARENT of joy! heart-eafing Mirth ! 
Whether of Venus or Aurora born ; 
Yet Goddeſs ſure of heavenly birth, 
Viſit benign a ſon of Grief forlorn : 
Thy glittering colours gay, 
Around him, Mirth, diſplay ; 
And o'er his raptur'd ſenſe 
Diffuſe thy living influence : 
So ſhall each hill in purer green array'd, 
And flow'r adorn'd in new-born beauty glow ; 
The grove ſhall ſmooth the horrors of the ſhade, 
And ſtreams in murmurs ſhall forget to flow. 
Shine, Goddeſs, ſhine with unremitted ray, 


And gild (a ſecond ſun) with brighter beam our day. 


Labour with thee forgets his pain, 
And aged Poverty can ſmile with thee, 
If thou be nigh, Grief's hate is vain, 
And weak th' uplifted arm of tyranny. 
The Morning opes on high 
His univerſal eye ; 
And on the world doth pour 
His glories in a golden ſhow'r : | 
Lo! Darkneſs trembling fore the hoſtile ray, 
Shrinks to the cavern deep and wood forlorn : 
The brood obſcene, that own her gloomy ſway, 
Troop in her rear, and fly th* approach of morn. 


Pale 


Pale ſhivering ghoſts, that dread th' all- cheering light, 
Quick, as the lightning's flaſh, glide to ſepulchral night. 


But whence the gladd' ning beam 
That pours his purple ſtream 
O'er the long proſpect wide? 
*Tis Mirth: I ſee her fit 
In majeſty of light, 
With Laughter at her ſide. 
Bright-ey'd Fancy hovering near 
Wide waves her glancing wing in air; 
And young Wit flings his pointed dart, 
That guiltleſs ſtrikes the willing heart. 
Fear not now Affliction's power, 
Fear not now wild Paſſion's rage, 
Nor fear ye aught in evil hour, 
. Save the tardy hand of Age. 10 
Now Mirth hath heard the ſuppliant Poets prayer; 
1 No cloud that rides the blaſt ſhall vex the troubled air. 


ODE FO SLEEP. 


82 Sleep, profoundly pleaſing power, 
Sweet patron of the peaceful hour, 
O liſten from thy calm abode, | 
And hither wave thy magic rod; 
Extend thy filent, ſoothing ſway, 
And charm the canker Care away. 
Whether thou lov'ſt to glide along, 
Attended by an airy throng 
Of gentle dreams and {miles of joy, 
Such as adorn the wanton boy; 
Or to the monarch's fancy bring 
Delights that better ſuit a king; 
The glittering hoſt, the groaning plain, 
The clang of arms, and victor's train; 
Nor ſhould a milder viſion pleaſe, 
Preſent the happy ſcenes of peace; 
Plump Autumn, bluſhing all around, 
Rich Induſtry with toil imbrown'd, 
Content, with brow ſerenely gay, 
And genial Art's refulgent ray, 


ODE. TO LEVEN:WATER. 


Ox Leven's banks, while free to rove, 
And tune the rural pipe to love; 

I envied not the happieſt ſwain 

That ever trod th' Arcadian plain. 


Pure ſtream! in whoſe tranſparent wave 
| My youthful limbs I wont to lave ; 

3 No torrents ſtain thy limpid ſource ; 

I No rocks impede thy dimpling courſe, 

That ſweetly warbles o'er its bed, 

With white, round, poliſh'd pebbles ſpread ; 

1 While, lightly pois'd, the ſcaly brood 

[| | In myriads cleave thy cryſtal flood ; 

| The ſpringing trout in ſpeckled pride; 

The ſalmon, monarch of the tide ; 

The ruthleſs pike, intent on war ; 

The ſilver eel, and motled par “. 

Devolving from thy parent lake, 

A charming maze thy waters make, 

By bowers of birch, and groves of pine, 

And edges flower'd with eglantine. b 


ͤ—6—. — — — ara = 


Still on thy banks ſo gaily green, 
May num'rous herds and flocks be ſeen, 


*The par is a ſmall fiſh, not unlike the ſmelt, which it rivals 


in delicacy and flavour. 


And 
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And laſſes chanting o' er the pail, 
And ſhepherds piping in the dale, 
And ancient faith that knows no guile, 
And induſtry imbrown'd with toil, 
And hearts reſolv'd, and hands prepar'd, 
The bleſſings they enjoy to guard. 
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yu the rough North forgets to howl, 


And Ocean's billows ceaſe to roll ; 
When Lybian ſands are bound in froſt, 
And cold to Nova-Zembla's loſt ! 

When heav*nly bodies ceaſe to move, 
My blue-ey'd Ann PII ceaſe to love. 


II, 


No more ſhall flow'rs the meads adorn ; 
Nor ſweetneſs deck the roſy thorn ; 
Nor ſwelling buds proclaim the ſpring ; 


Nor parching heats the dog-ſtar bring ; 


Nor laughing lilies paint the grove, 
When blue-cy'd Ann I ceaſe to love. 


III. 


No more ſhall joy in hope be found; 
Nor pleaſures dance their frolic round; 
Nor Love's light god inhabit earth ; 
Nor beauty give the paſſion birth ; 

Nor heat to ſummer ſunſhine cleave, 
When blue-ey'd Nanny I deceive, 


ODES. 


IV. 


When rolling ſeaſons ceaſe to change, 
Inconſtancy forgets to range; 

When laviſh May no more ſhall bloom; 
Nor gardens yield a rich perfume ; | 
When Nature from her ſphere ſhall ſtart, 
PII tear my Nanny from my heart. 
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ODE TO INDEPENDENCE. 


| | | '  $TROPHE. 


Hy ſpirit, Independence, let me ſhare! 
Lord of the lion-heart and eagle-eye, 
Thy ſteps I follow with my boſom bare, 
A Nor heed the ſtorm that howls along the ſky. 
| Deep in the frozen regions of the north, 
4 A goddeſs violated brought thee forth, 
3 Immortal Liberty, whoſe look ſublime 
Hath bleach'd the tyrant's cheek in evꝰry varying clime, 
| What time the iron-hearted Gaul 
4 With frantic Superſtition for his guide, 
4 Arm'd with the dagger and the pall, 
[ | The ſons of Woden to the field defy'd : 
| The ruthleſs hag, by Weſer's flood, | 
In Heav'n's name urg'd th' infernal blow; 
And red the ſtream began to flow: 
The vanquiſh'd were baptiz'd with blood“ 


| | ANTISTROPHE, 
' | | The Saxon prince in horror fled 
| From altars ſtain*d with human gore; 


| And Liberty his routed legions led 
3 In ſafety to the bleak Norwegian ſhore. 


* Baptiz'd with blood!) Charlemagne obliged four thouſand 
Saxon priſoners to embrace the Chriſtian religion, and imme- 
diately after they were baptized, ordered their throats to be cut, 
— Their prince Vitikind fled for ſhelter to Gotrick king of Den- 


3 mark. 


3 There 
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There in a cave aſleep ſhe lay, 

LulPd by the hoarſe- reſounding main; 
When a bold ſavage paſs'd that way, 

Impell'd by Deſtiny, his name Diſdain. 
Of ample front the portly chief appear'd : 

The hunted bear ſupplied a ſhaggy velt ; 
The drifted ſnow hung on his yellow beard ; 

And his broad ſhoulders bray'd the furious blaſt. 
He ſtopt : he gaz'd ; his boſom glow'd, 

And deeply felt th* impreſſion of her charms : 
He ſeiz'd th* advantage Fate allow'd ; 

And ſtraight compreſs'd her in his vigorous arms. 


STROPHE. 


The Curlieu ſcream'd, the Tritons blew 
Their ſhells to celebrate the raviſh'd rite ; 
Old Time exulted as he flew; 
And Independence ſaw the light. 
The light he ſaw in Albion's happy plains, 
Where under cover of a flow' ring thorn, 
While Philomel renew'd her warbled ſtrains, 
Th' auſpicious fruit of ſtol'n embrace was born. 
The mountain Driads ſeiz' d with joy 
The ſmiling infant to their charge conſign'd ; 
The Doric muſe careſs'd the fav'rite boy; 
The hermit Wiſdom ſtor'd his op*ning mind. 
As rolling years matur'd his age, | 
He flouriſh'd bold and ſinewy as his fire ; 
While the mild paſſions in his breaſt aſſuage 
The fiercer flames of his maternal fire. 
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Accompliſh'd thus, he wing'd his way, 

And zealous rov'd from pole to pole, 
The rolls of right eternal to diſplay, 

And warm with-patriot thoughts th* rig l ſoul. 
On deſert iſles * *twas he that rais'd 

Thoſe ſpires that gild the Adriatic wave, | 
Where Tyranny beheld amaz d 

Fair Freedom's temple, where he mark*d her; grave. 
He ſteel'd the blunt Batavian's arms | 

To burſt the Iberian's double chain + ; 
And cities rear'd, and planted farms, 

Won from the ſkirts of Neptune's wide domain. 
He, with the generous ruſtics, ſate 

On Uri's rocks in cloſe divan ; | | 
And wing'd that arrow ſure as fate, 11 

Which aſcertain'd the ſacred rights 0 of man. 


* On deſert iſles] Although Venice was built a conſiderable 
time before the æra here aſſigned for the birth of Independence, 
the. republic had not yet attained to any great degree of power 
and ſplendor. 

+ To burſt the Tberian's double chain:] The Low Countries were 
not only oppreſſed by grievous taxations, but likewiſe threatened 
with the eſtabliſhment of the Inquiſition, when the Seven Pro- 
vinces revolted, and ſhook off the yoke of Spain. 


+ On Uri's rocks] Alluding to the known ſtory of William 
Tell and his aſſociates, the fathers and founders of the confede · 
racy of the Swale Cantons. | 
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S8 TROPHE. 


Arabia's ſcorching ſands he eroſs'd *, 
Where blaſted Nature pants ſupine, 
Conductor of her tribes ãduſt. 
To Freedom? „ Adamantine ſbfins; | 
And many-a-Fartar hord forlorn, 'aghaſt +1! | 
He-ſnatch*d) from under fell Oppreſſion' 25 2 0 
And taught amidſt the dreary waſte 
Th all-cheering hynins of Liberty to * 
He Virtue finds, like pretious ore, 
Diffus*d-thro* every haſer mould, 
Ev'n now he ſtands on Calvi's rocky ſhore, 
And turns the droſs of Oorſica to gold 1. 
He, guardian genius, taught my youth 
Pomp's tinſel livery to deſpiſe: 
My lips by him chaſtis'd to truth, 
Ne'er x pk re "the Heart" deities, | 


* Art's \ſctvi8ing ale) Uke Ntabe, Taititr kin beggn 
„ their independenhey, have" ofttn' abinduticd their err and 
encountered all the horrors of the deſert. | 1] 
T. Aud ang a Fartar: bod]. From Auen bf Jedghis 
Khan, Timur-Bec, and other eaſtern conquerors, whole tribes of 
Tartars were uſed to fly, into the remoter waſtes of Cathay, where 
no army could: foll6w kern, 
: And valid WP mii bf Colfita) Ye toble and made by Par. 
chal Paoli and his afſbelates gail the Ufürpation öf the French 
king, muſt endear * W the ſons of Liberty and ä 


dence. 
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ANTISTROPHE., 


Thoſe ſculptur'd halls my feet ſhall never tread, | 
Where varniſh'd Vice and Vanity combin'd, 
To dazzle and ſeduce, their banners ſpread ; 
And forge vile ſhackles for the free-born mind. 
Where Inſolence his wrinkled front uprears, = 
And all the flow'rs of ſpurious Fancy blow; 
And Title his ill- woven chaplet wears, q 
Full often wreath'd around the miſcreant's 5 
Where ever-dimpling Falſehood, pert and vain, ' 
Preſents her cup of ſtale Profeſſion's froth; 


And pale Diſeaſe, with all his bloated train, 


Torments the ſons of Gluttony and Sloth. | 


STROPHE. 


In Fortune's car behold that di... * 
With either India's glitt'ring ſpoils oppreſt : 
So moves the ſumpter-mule, in harneſs'd pride, 


That bears the treaſure which he cannot taſte. 


For him let venal bards diſgrace the bay, 
And hireling minſtrels wake the tinkling ſtring ; 
Her ſenſual ſnares let faithleſs Pleaſure lay; | 
And all her jingling bells fantaſtic Folly ring; 


Diſquiet, Doubt, and Dread ſhall intervene ; 


And Nature, ſtill to all her feelings juſt, 
In vengeance hang a damp on ev'ry ſcene, 
Shook from the baleful pinions of Diſguſt. 
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Nature I'll court in her ſequeſter'd haunts | 

By mountain, meadow, ſtreamlet, grove, or cell, 
Where the pois'd lark his evening ditty chaunts, 

And Health, and Peace, and Contemplation dwell. 
There, Study ſhall with Solitude recline ; 

And Friendſhip pledge me to his fellow-ſwains ; 
And Toll and Temperance ſedately twine 

The ſlender chord that fluttering Life ſuſtains : 
And fearleſs Poverty ſhall guard the door ; 

And taſte unſpoil'd the frugal table ſpread ; 
And Induſtry ſupply the humble ſtore ; 

And Sleep unbrib'd his dews refreſhing ſhed : 
White-mantled Innocence, ethereal ſprite, 
Shall chace far off the goblins of the night ; 
And Independence o'er the day preſide, 
Propitious pow'r ! my patron and my pride. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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ERRATA in VOL. I. 
Page v. line 3, for variatious read variations 


xxvii. 
xxxiii. 
xxxxii. 
xli. 
xlii. 
xliv. 
Ixi. 
Cit. 
cxlvi. 
exlvii. 
elix. 


exci. 


— 23, for Arimanius read Arimanes 
— 23, for ingenuous read ingenious 
— 9, for reasan read reason 

— penult. for Corous read Corvus 
— 12, for to frapped read ſo frapped 
— 24, for profanity read profaneness 
— 12, for woman read _ 

— 4, note, for ſhreaking read ſhricking 
— 14, for Tadner read Tadmor i 
— penult. for and read of 

— 22, for except read accept 

— 16, for lepores read leporis 


